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DUtJMci   OK  MARYLAND,  tivit: 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Norember,  in  the  forty-filth  year 
•icpeodenee  of  the  Unittd    Statf*  of  America,  Daniel  Raymond, 
r  i»id  dUtrict,  hath  depotited  in  this  office,  the  title  of  a  hook,  if.e  right 


wtMtrof  be  claim*  m  author,  in  the-  wordi  following,  to  wit 


,y,  in  two  parti,  by  Daniel  Raymond,  Councellor  at  Law." 

y  with  an  act  of  the  Confrreti  of  the  United  States,  entitle,!.  "An  act  for  the 
of  Imrninc.  by  trcuriiiR  the  ciipiot  of  maps  charts  and  tx>"ks,  to  the  authors 
i,m.-«  tlicirin  nicntioixil:"  and  «No  ;o  »p  act.  en- 

<l    -An  ac'   lor  the  cnconr.i.    r  i  i  i  .  i 
!  taV  eofMri<>r'mapt,c'  ikt.  to  the  authors  and  proprieton  of  tuflh 

Uw  timcf   Lkerrm  mentkmcd     ami  '•xtciu'lnp'   ibt-    !x-nifiti  th-iin'  to  the 


etching  hiitoiical  aud  other  print*." 

I'HILII'  M«' 
C'erk  tf  the  Dittrict 


TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  OOODLOE  HARPER,  L.L.D. 

DEAR  SIR; 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  availing  myself 
of  the  present  opportunity,  to  make  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  many  obligations  your 
personal  kindness  has  laid  me  under;  and  of 
Dressing  my  great  respect  for  your  private 
character,  and  my  admiration  of  your  talents, 
as  a  political  economist  and  statesman.  Inde- 
pendent of  personal  considerations,  \vhirh  would 
always  induce  me  to  look  to  you  for  patronage 
in  every  laudable  undertaking,  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar fitness  in  dedicating  a  work  on  political 
economy  to  you,  as  the  person  most  capable  of 
duly  appreciating  its  merits.  Should  you  find 
any  thing  in  the  following  sheets  worthy  your 
approval  and  patronage,  I  shall  feel  myself 
;)!v  remunerated  for  the  labour  of  writin«r 
them. 

With  the  liii;lit^t  respect, 

1  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Yom  obedient  scrvunt. 

J).  RAYMOND. 

BALT.  N.  20. 


A  PREFACE  usually  sets  forth  the  motives  of 
the  author  in  writins;  his  book — his  inducement 
to  publish  it — excuses  and  apologies  for  the  im- 
perfections of  his  performance,  and  concludes 
with  a  deprecation  of  criticism. 

The  following  sheets  were  written  to  please 
myself — my  principal  object  in  writing  them, 
was  employment.  The  public  has  not  seen  fit  to 
give  me  constant  employment  in  my  profession, 
otherwise  this  book  had  never  been  written.  I 
had  read  musty  law  books  till  I  was  tired.  Idle- 
ness was  irksome,  and  I  sought  relief  in  putting 
on  paper  some  of  my  notions  on  political  eco- 
nomy. If  the  public  shall  think  this  a  sufficient 
justification  for  writing  a  book,  it  is  well;  if  not. 
I  cannot  help  it — I  have  no  other  to  offer. 

As  to  my  inducements   for   publishing  it,  I 
know  not  what  to  say.     I  fear  I  can  plead  noth- 
i 
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ingv»hkh  the  public  will  think  satisfactory — I 
cannot  avail  nnsdf  of  that  stale  excuse,  "the 
solicitation  of  friends,"  for  no  person,  save  the 
printer.  CTCT  >aw  the  book  in  manuscript,  and  of 
course  they  could  not  have  advised  me  to  pub- 
,  it.     Whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
obtain  their  solicitation  or  not,  is  more  than  I 
i  say,  as  I  was  afraid  to  make  the  attempt. 
1 1  M  1  should  get  discouragement  instead  of  soli- 
citation.   The  best  excuse  I  can  allege  for  pub- 
lishinii;.  is.  that  it  pleased  me  so  to  do,  and  one 
t  of  satisfaction  in  doing  as  he  pleases, 
without    consulting   any   one.     If  I  have  done 
wrong,  the  public  will  of  course  punish  me  as  I 
deserve.     If  it  shall  please  the  public  to  read 
what   1  have  written,  well:  if  not.  although  not 
quite  so  well,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  enough, 
:"j;lnct  of  the  public  may  teach  me  a 
»n.  hut  will  neither  make  me  the  worse 
better  man:  and  philosophers  tell  us,  it 
•art  of  \\  is'lom  to  disregard  public  opinion; 
••onsolini*  doctrine  to  an  author 
-  \\iitti-u  a  book  that  nobody  will  read. 
I  have  no  C.MMSO  or  apology  to  make  for  the 
iii'prrfrcti«>ns  of  the  performance.    It  is  as  per- 
-  I  -      td  make  it,  in  the  time  and  with  the 
1:  although  far  less  perfect 
M   it  on-lit  to  be.     Uut  if  the  public  want  a 
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ni"  work,  they  must  set  a  more  c«. 

'<-m  man  ID  make  it. 

\-  to    '  .',•  critici-m.  I    ]}•*  lain  to  (|->  jt. 

I  have  tun  >>ur  modern  i 

!o  cr\   their   i: 
of  literal's    merit    <>!    about 
•iip  that  jus/iititHi'ili'  ladi'-s  a- 
al   merit,  and   Until  judj;e  by  mui-ii 
rules.    A  fashionable  lady  looks  no  deeper  into 
a  man's   charaeter  than   his  rallies,  in    order  to 
form  an  opinion   of  his  personal   merit.     If  he 

his  cravat  well — wear-  his  hat  well — ha 
fashionable  coat — makes  a  t^racei'id  how.  and 
repeats  the  common  chit  c/i/it  of  the  day.  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  it  is  enough.  He  i-.  a«-rord- 
iiiLC  to  the  technical  phrase,  a  genteel  man.  If 
he  has  other  qualifications,  they  are  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  he 
has  not  these,  no  other  merit  can  save  him  from 
Condemnation  and  ridicule.  So  with  our  mo- 
dern critic-.  The\  look  no  deeper  than  the 
mere  ruffles  ol  a  literary  production — their  in- 
tellectual vision  i-  n- »t  strong  enough  to  pene- 
trate farther.  Their  taste  has  been  for.ned  by 
Turu:  the  mawki-h  p-»etry  and  pompo?: 

-.f  modern  days,  and   by  these  they  p. 
MIMIC    to    e-timate    ihe    merit,  of  a  literary  pro- 
duction. 
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Time  was  when  books  were  made  to  record 
ideas,  and  when  the  merit  of  a  book  was  deter- 
mined by  the  ideas  to  be  found  in  it.  Time  is 
when  hooks  are  made  to  record  words,  and 
when  the  self-constituted  judges  ascertain  their 
merit,  by  the  words  being  arranged  according  to 
the  fashionable  cut.  So  time  was  when  perso- 
nal merit  was  determined  by  the  impress  which 
nature  had  stamped  upon  a  man;  but  time  is, 
when  the  self-constituted  judges  ascertain  per- 
sonal merit  by  the  handiwork  of  the  tailor  and 
dancing  master.  A  man  of  sense  will  place 
about  the  same  value  upon  the  judgment  of 
cither. 

To  the  opinion  of  sensible,  intelligent  men, 
who  are  capable  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a 
literary  production,  and  will  judge  of  it  impar- 
tially (of  whom  I  would  fain  believe  there  are  a 
goodly  number  in  these  United  States.)  no  mod- 
author  can  be  indifferent.  He  awaits  their 
judgment  with  fear  and  trembling.  The  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  such  men  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  him  in  the  sharpest  hours  of  adversity. 
The  unfavourable  opinion  of  such  men  will 
make  him  writhe  in  anguish  whenever  it  crosses 
hN  mind,  even  in  the  period  of  the  greatest  pros- 
IM  rii\ . 

As  for  the  book  itself,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
respecting   it.     To    those  who  read  it.  it  will 
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-peak  t»i  itself — those  who  do  not  read  it,  have 
no  right  to  be  informed,  any  tiling  about  it.  The 
subject  is  a  great  one,  even  greater  than  the 

itest  minds  have  been  able  to  master.  It  i> 
deeply  intt -re-ting  to  every  man  who  feels  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country.  There 
i-  no  American  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  ii  i< 
a  reproach  to  our  country  that  there  is  none. 
The  only  American  book  that  has  the  semblance 
of  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  is  Hamilton's 
Reports,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and,  al- 
though Hamilton  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived,  and  illuminated  into  broad  day 
luht  whatever  subject  he  touched,  however  dark 
it  mi u;li t  have  been  before,  yet  in  these  Reports, 
lie  docs  not  profess  to  treat  of  political  economy 
generally,  hut  only  of  detached  parts  of  it. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  this  book  can 
properly  be  denominated  a  general  treatise  on 
political  economy.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  com- 
petent to  write  such  a  book — all  I  say  is,  thai 
it  is  a  more  general  treatise  than  any  that  has 
to  my  knowledge,  been  written  in  our  country, 
and  all  the  merit  I  claim  for  it,  on  this  account. 

that  of  having  made  a  humble  effort  to  break 
loose    from   the  letters   of  foreign  authority — 
from  foreign  theories  and  systems  of  political 
economy,  which    from  the  dissimilarity  in  th. 
of  the  governments,  renders  them  alt" 
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gethor  unsuitcd  to  our  country.     I  have  made 
a  !<  -it-Mint  to  do  my  country  some  service 

in  this  \v,iv.  an  1  if  I  have  not  been  successful, 
the  fault  is  not  mine.     Let  those  who  are  en- 
'u-d  with  greater  talents,  exert  them  as  faith- 
fully in  the  same  cause,  and  we   shall  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  importing  foreign   sys- 
•f  political  economy,  whatever  else  we 
may  have  occasion  to  import 

Bali.  JVbr.  14,  18SO. 
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THOUGHTS 


PART  FIRST. 

CH.U'TKK  I. 
Introduction. 

POLITICAL  economy  is  a  science  which  teaches 
the  nature  and  causes  of  public  or  national  wealth. 
If  a  subject  he  interesting  and  important  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  which  it  in- 
volve*, then  political  economy  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  silence  that  can  engage,  the  attention  of 
the  philosopher.  It  professes  to  teach  the  most  effec- 
tual mean-  of  promoting  a  nation's  wealth  and  happi- 
ness, and  it  embrace*  every  subject  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  them.  The  arts  and  sciences,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  the  admin 
tration  of  justice,  and  even  public  moral-  and  civil 
liberty,  are  but  branches  of  this  coinprehen-ive  -<  ience, 
inasmuch,  as  they  miy  all  be  made  the  means  of  pro- 
moting national  wealth.  "So  extensive  a  science,  af- 
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fords  scope  for  the  exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
most  powerful  minds. " 

Tbe  science  of  political  economy,  according  to  its 
present  acceptation,  was  altogether  unknown  to  an- 
it  nations.     They  thought  of  no  other  mode  of  pro- 
moting a  nation's  prosperity  and  wealth,  but  conquest 
and  plunder.     This  is  true  of  all  ancient  nations,  if 
we  except  the  Pho?nicians,  Tyrians,  and  some  minor 
cities  whose  advantageous  situation    for    commerce, 
led  them  to  seek  wealth  and  industry,  and  whose  weak- 
ness prevented  them  from  seeking  it  by  conquest  and 
plunder.     The  history  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
the  three  most  powerful  and  celebrated  nations  of  an- 
tiquity,   is    but  a  history  of    pillage  and  rapine — of 
wars  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from 
their  weaker  neighbours  their  substance,  and  of  re- 
ducing them  to  slavery.     The  idea  of  promoting  na- 
tional wealth  by  patient  persevering  industry,  never 
••HUM'  d  into  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  these  nations; 
nor  did  the  people  themselves,  evince  any  disposition 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  any  farther  than  necessity  com- 
pelled them,  to  prevent  starvation.     If  they  pursued 
agriculture  or  any  other  regular  course  of  indu*try 
tnr  -iili-i-ti'iiie,  it  was  because  they  had  not  the  power 
of  compelling  others  to  do  it  for  them. 

•- A-< •*  lr:d  rolled  away,  long  before  men  perceived, 
or  even  before  they  suspected  a  more  productive,  a 
more  abuml  mt  »ource  of  wealth,  than  the  misery  of 
ii    fell«»\v  (i  Communities  or  individuals, 

all  fancied  they  could  not  be  rich,  but  by  seizing  the 
property  of  others,  and  all  attempted  to  secure  a  sur- 
jilu-  by  depriving  others  of  their  absolute  necessan 

\\l\h.  Pol.   KCOI 
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beiiij;   without  c  ominerre,  and  almost  with. 
out  art-,  pillage  \\  is  tin-  onlv  ro.id  to  weiltli.      Th 

vertheles-,  a  kind  of  art  and  rejjnl.irity  observ- 
ed  in  plundering.      The   boot\   uas  collected  into  one 
|i  .mil    distributed   amon^    (lie    soldiers.      Masters 
of  the  world,  tin1  Romans  arro^-ited  to  tlirin>;-l\  r-  all 
it-  irea-iire-.      Their  rapacity  as  conquerors  u  is  luff 
unjii-t  than  as  legislators.      II  ivin^;    heard  of  the  im- 
ni'-n-c  \\ealtli  of  Ptolemy,   kin^;  of    Kj;ypt,  they  p' 
ed  a   law   hy  which  they  cofistituietl  themselves   heir-; 
of  a  livisij;  monarch,  an-l  coiitisc;j!ed  the  dominions  of 
an    ally.       The   ciipi'lity   of  private   individuals,   was 
not  backward  in  sei/jni;  whatever  had  escaped  public 
avarice.."* 

•i  the  |{<mrnis  had  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  their 

powei   .UK!  ud    had   <om|iiered  and    plundered 

all  the    nations  of  the  earth,  whose   possession-  could 

afford   an   ohjert   for   their   cupidity,  they   hecame   in 

turn  a  prey  to  their  hungry,  restless,  and  depredating 

They   were    attacked    and    overrun    hy 

hordes    of  people,  who    felt   the    necessity   of  living, 

hut  who  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  live- 

lihood hy  honest  industry,  in  cultivating  the  earth. 

The  Komaii  empire  overthrown,  and  other  nations 

ildi-hed    upon    its  ruins,  the    same    policy,    which 

us  to  he    the   dictate  of  the,   natural  disposition  of 

man,  w  is  pur-ued.    The  history  of  the  middle  or  dark 

a:;'-,  is  a   hi-tory  of  plunder,  carnage  and   desolation; 

of  public  and  individual  robberies;  of  violence  and  ra- 

pine.     This  continued    to  be   the   prevailing  poli< 

the  age,  and  indeed  of  all  a:;e..s,  until    Kuropc  became 

•  MonU-s«|iuMii. 
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parcelled  out   and    divided  up  among  distinct  and  in- 
dependent  nations,  nearly  equal    in   power  and    im- 

•  veinent:  which  served  a*  security  and  protection  to 

each   other,  and   rendered   it   impossible  for  any  one 

nation    to   sub-i^t  by  plunder:  and    compelled    all  to 

have  recourse    to   agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 

i'or   MilisMeiire. 

Then-    were,  it    is  true,    during   this    period   also, 
s«»ine    e\<  eptions  to  this   generally   prevailing  policy, 
but  the*i>    •  \.rpii.nm    were    the    result  of   necessity, 
not  oi'  dunce.      Veniie,  (Jenoa,  Florence,  and  some 
other  small    and    weak  cities    and    states,   being  fa- 
vourably situated   for   commerce,  and  not  having  the 
power    to    engage   in  the   ordinary    system    of  plun- 
drr.  directed    tneir   attention  to    various  branches  of 
industry,  and    particularly    to   commerce,    by    which 
the\    carrieo1    pri\ate  and    public    wealth   to  a  much 
greater   pitch,  than  any  other  people  of  those  times. 
I     i*    however    was   the    result  of  necessity,   not  of 
(  h.»i<  e:    lor  the  history  of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the 
w.'i-ld.   >hows,   that  they  will  never  labour   for  sub- 
sistriH  e,  >o  long  as  they  can  obtain  it  by  plunder — 
that  they    will    never   labour  themselves,  so  long   as 
they  ran  compel  others  to  labour  for  them.     And  it  is 
sufficiently  manifest,  from  what  mankind   have  done, 
whai  they  would  have  continued  to  do,  had  their  cir- 
ices  remained  the  same.     If  they  have  always, 
when    they   had    the    power,  individually  and  collec- 
tivly,  lived  by  plunder,  instead  of  living  by  honest 
iinln-u\:  \\e  may  fairly  infer,  that  they  would  always 
<  ominued  to  do  so.  had    the  power  always   re* 
mat. 
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Hut    \\IHMI    tin-  (ontineni  of    Kurope  became  par- 

;ri|    unt    :MIIIUIJ;  distinct    nations,  of   nearly  equal 

piiu.-r;   \vhcu    the  ;iri  of  \\;n.  r.pecially  the   means  of 

.   had    heell    brought   to   such   ;i   de-Tee   ill'  pri: 

u.  render  the  «\-tnn  nf  plunder,  not  only  very 

arious.  Inn  \ri-N  expensive:  not  onl\   ;;o\  enimeuts. 

but  ttu-  people,   found   ii  n<  to  dim  I  their  at- 

leiiiiiiu  to  uidnsirs,  and  to  other  ohjects  of  uiiterpi 

J'uidii  ,i-  \\ell  its   inilividtial  iiiitcrpri-c   NV;IS  din-cifd 

lie  cultivation  of  the   earth;    to  manufacture*,  and 

i IN   <n   ••oiniii  -  the  Mire*. t  and    most  etl 

tiiul  iiu-.-uis  iif  ;K  (jiiirinu;  uealtll.      (iovernnients.  i  oiu- 
pcil.-d   h\    nr<r--ii\    to  ;ih:i!iilon  their   s\sti-nis  of  war 
and    (omjiit-st.  fiuiiiil    it    for    their    inieivst,  to  dii 
tln-ii    .iiieiiiii.n  tt»  the    pro'eciion  of   individual   ri- 
and  to  the  en.  oura^ciucnt  of   individual   enterprise. — 
••lite    and    learning  be^an  to  turn   their  at- 
tenlion  lo    improvement  in   the   arts.      Navigators  be- 
,  to  \entiiie  out  of  si^ht  of  hind,  and  to  traverse  the 
in  in  si-arch  of  ne\\  countries,  and  new  theatres  of 
enterprise    and    ambition.       The    learned     he^iui    to 
:ch  into  the   causes,   of  national  wealth,  and  frame 
cms  1. 1  political  ecoi.c.-iy.      These   \\nv  the  natu- 
of  the    then    political    situation   of 

To  the   restraint  placed  upm:  the  resiles*  a,,,|  en. 
terprisin:;    spirit*.    ».f   the    lifteenth    century,  ill  consc- 
ipientf  of  the  equality  which  then  existed  amon^; 
nations  of   Kurope;    and   of  the  impio\  ement  made   in 
tin  uf   \\ai.aud  in   the  instruments  of  \s  ai  fare; 

\\hich  had   rendered  war  the  sun-    means  <>f  redm 
a  nation  to  weakness  and  distress,  in-lead  of  promot- 
ing its  wealth  ami  po\\er.  is  n<>  dmiht  to  he  altribiUed 
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tin-  discovery  of  America;  and  the  improvement  made 
about  that  period  in  a  great  many  other  arts  and 
science*,  a*  \\ell  as  in  navigation. 

Tin-   discovery   of  America  was  a  grand  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world.      It  was  the  most  wonderful 

•it  licit  had  ever  occurred,  whether  we  consider 
the  happiness  or  the  misery  which  it  1ms  brought 
upon  mankind.  This  discovery  opened  a  new  and 
boundless  Held  of  enterprise  and  ambition  to  the  as- 

slied   nations  of  Kurope;   and  it  was  seized   upon, 

!i  all  the  avidity  of  the  most  enthusiastic  adven- 
turers.  Hut  unfortunately  for  humanity,  the  system 
of  violence  and  rapine,  which  had  always  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  man,  whenever  he 
possessed  adequate  power,  was  revived  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  world,  with  tenfold  horror.  The 
first  adventurers  to  America  had  no  idea  of  acquiring 

1 1th  by  a  regular  course  of  industry  in  cultivating 
the  soil.  Plunder  and  devastation  was  the  most 
ready,  and  therefore,  according  to  their  notions,  the 
ino-t  expedient,  if  not  the  most  legal  mode  of  accu- 
mulating riches.  Whole  countries  were  plundered, 
laid  waste,  and  depopulated,  by  these  insatiable  ma- 
rauders. The  wretched  inhabitants  were  seized  by 
violence,  apportioned  among  the  captors,  and  reduced 

I  a  MTV.    It  is  stated  upon  unquestionable  authori- 
ty,* that  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola  alone,  were  in 
i he  course  of  fifteen  years,  reduced  from   a  million  to 
-/ivy  thousand,   and   in    the   course  of    a    very   few 
I,  wholly  exterminated. 

The  race  of  Indians,  being  impatient  of  labour,  and 
in  Hie  course  of  a  few  years  almost  annihilated;  these 

'i  History  of  America. 
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rapacio        '  calling 

ili/eil    men.  dircded  their  attention  in    Vfrica, 
for  a  siipph   nj'  men.  \\lio-e   «  .institution    anil    tem;> 

•Her  adapted  in  the  pm-pn-e*  n!'  ^1  i\  rry.     Thi«- 
dele-table  traffic  in  the  Afri<  an  •  iiunenced  earlx 

in  the  si\ieenih  (cniur\,  wiihin  ah,  ml  twenty  year&ol 

by    Columbus       Dnrini;  a 
•rtrly  three  hundred    years,   that   ahnmina- 
hle   trade  r»»nlinned    to  iiu  rea^-i-    in    magnitude,   and 
eiinrmiiy:   and   has   heen  carried  on    nmler  more  (  ir- 
cun  of    sliockin^;    l)arharity,    than    ran     an\ 

\vhere  el-e  he.  t'oiiinl  in   the   unnai-   of  linni:i:i  ini>. 
rnfnrtnnately   for  our  country,  and  loni;  an<l  deeply 
shall  \vo  dephire   it.   w€  MTt  nut  free   tVotu  the  deadly 
-in  n|'  lia\in-  participated  in  tin-  yiolenre  :u,d  ontr 
(innmiiied   upon  the  African   race.     Our  fathers  and 
our<el\ex   luxe   t.i-ted    the    forbidden    fruit,  and  the 
r«7v  !i  is  pon  us. 

'I'o  find  tliat  man  l»y  nature  possesses  a  disposition 
to  \iolrncc  and  plunder,  is  indeed  a  humiliating  re- 
flection. Finding  also  that  this  plundering  disposi- 
tion i>  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  inas- 
much as  it  not  only  brings  distress  ;;nd  misery  on  the 
yiciim-  nf  it.  hut  also  sooner  or  later,  plunges  the  ag- 
io deeper  mi-ery,  than  tliat  from  which 
they  tlin-^  unlawfully  attempt  to  e\lric:ile  themse!\ 
>\e  ,-ire  naturally  led  to  impure,  why  it  is,  tliat  this 

-•lly   <  har:i!  tni/ed   the   hu- 
uid  whence  arises   this  obstinate  |> 

••idii'-i.  ^n  manifestly  unjust,  and 
!ly    in-ideoj'iate    to  the   accomplishment  of    !h* 
!i  it  appears  to  be  adopted. 
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Thp  solution  of  this  seemingly  strange  perversity  in 

nan  <  hararUT,  may  he  found  in  the  following  sen- 

•i.lemtiation,  pronounced  upon  fallen  man  by 

itoi.     "And  unto  Adam  he  said,  because  thou 

-t   hearkened   unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,    and  hast 

f  (he  tree  of  which  1  commanded  thee,  saying, 

thon  shult  not  eat  of  it;  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 

sake:  in  sorrow  shall  thou  eat  of  it,  all   the  days  of 

thy  lit\-:   thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 

:  and  thou  shall  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.     In 

tin   -'.vat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  until  thou 

rii  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken: 

for  (!u«r  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shall  thou  return." 

Those  who  believe  in  revelation,  believe  this  to  be 
the   express    sentence  of   God    himself,    pronounced 
upon  his  fallen  creature  man.     Those  who  do  not  be- 
•  •  in  n '\  elation,  \\ill  nevertheless  believe  this  to  be 
the  ii  re\oralile  law  of  nature,  because  they  know  it  to 
be  MI,  by  woful   experience:  and  we   all  know,   thai 
whether  it  be  the  express  or  tacit  law  of  God,  it  has 
i  ami  \vill  continue  to  be  severely  and  rigidly  ex- 
-nliii-   to  its   tenor.     We  also  know,  lhal 
frcnn    the    time   the   sentence  was  pronounced  to  the 
-••iit  <la\,   mankind   have  been  struggling  against 
it,   anil    -tii\in-    by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
e  thein-elves  from  its  operation.      But  all  their 
liei-u  and   will  be  in  vain — every  un- 
lawful efiort  only  plunges  them    deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  a!»\  --  <>f  mUer\ . 

Had  all  mankind  submitted  \\ith  patient  resi°-na- 

to  the  srnirnce:  how  much  fraud,  violence,  and 

•••.onld   it  ba\e  jM-evented?     How  much  human 

miM-rv  \\  onld  it  ha\  e  s!tx  ,.,1?    Had  such  been  the  case, 
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who  would  hn\  i  in-,  neighbour  of  tin-  | 

U  lahoui  ilth,  llml  in-  in 

hi  Who  would  !. 

.1  murdered  for  mdd'r  Woo  would  have 

Ijioii    In-    It'll, iW     lii. ill.    .III. I     I  "d    :'  fil    III   II    ID 

verv,  thru  In-  minhl   himself  li\e  in  icllene--  :ind  •  •  . 
AN   iin   would    have  attempted   to  shift    Ihr    burden   I 
Jil-    ou  lei-,    \\uuli     (iod     himself    had     |il .! 

tin  i  d'  hi*  (H'i^hbourr    \\"h  it  in 

\\oilld  thcrr   h;i\f  broil  for  l>:il^  :iud   Ijolts  ;i^;iiu>t 
ihr    inidiii^'ii  robiirr?    Wh.it  01  cusioii    for  j)ri-oii->    ind 
srallol  U   ;»>   ;i   iniuishiiii'iit   and  a  trrror  t>  rvil  dm 
Mh.t    OOCM1UD    would    there    have  been,  for   all    the 

.Illirl  \     ,,)'    \ 

Hut   for   man'*   rein  Ilioii  a^ain«it  thi>   -rutrnc",  H-e 

r\    had    nut  brru    stained   with  the   r  •<  i- 

..f  the    rapine   and    .slaughter.  \\hi.    .    (  h  u -at  trri^rf 

ail    tut-    nation-   of    the   earth    from   their    eailit  -t    In  — 

toi  \ .       The    Roman    power  had    not   grown    to    s      li 

an    i •normoiis   magnitude,  bv  fea-tini;   iijion   the    blood 

and   -jjoil  of  her  >urroundin_;   neighbours.      The   di-- 

IN   of  America    hud    not  been  followed  by  plunder 

a  .d  de-  .  at  the  very  roritnl  of  wiiicli,  humanity 

i-u*.      Tlie  Afiiian   race   had    not  been   seized  by 

•Hid    reduced  to  hopeless   b  .n  la^c. 
Hut  .-t  tudinj;  the  unrem  ttfd  e\rriion.  \\  hi<  li 

!e, — notwithstanding   all    BO 
is  ha\e  been    resorted  to,  for   the    purpose   of 
itinj;    themselve-    from    the    operation  of  llil-  -fn- 
•„  how    few    in   comparison  to   the    whole    number, 
li.n  je;  t!    II<iw   much  deeper  in 

the    greater  portion   sunk  tliem-'  Iv  >•-.  by 
then-  unlawful  e\ 
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The  great  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
,iir-.  have   been  obliged  to  submit  to  their  doom 
in-  bread  in  the  sweat  of  iheir  faces/'     And 
those  \\  ho  have  endeavoured  to  extricate  them- 
s.  l\e-  from  thi*   necessity,  by  fraud  ami   violence,  by 
far  the  greater  portion,   have  utterly  failed,  and  have. 
sn   j<-cted  themselves  to  a  tenfold  greater   curse.     He 
who    made    the    law  does  not  lack  ability  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  nor  does   he   permit  it  to  be  violated 
\\ith   im. (unity.      How   forcibly  is  this  exemplified  in 
the  ca-e  of  negro  slavery!    The   sins  of  the   fathers 
are  visited    upon  the  children,  not  only  to  the  fourth 
but  to  the  fortieth  generation. 

(iod  has  expiessly  declared  in  his  revealed  law. 
according  to  the  Christian's  faith,  that  "man  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  or  in  other  words, 
that  manual  labour  shall  be  the  only  means,  by  which 
he  shall  be  enabled  to  procure  the  necessaries  and 
comfort-  of  life.  The  laws  of  nature  according  to  the 
infidel's  belief,  have  declared  the  same  thing:  but  man, 
has  never  evinced  a  disposition  to  submit  voluntarily 
to  this  la\\.  All  admit  the  existence  of  the  law  and 
the  nei  e«.«.ity  for  labour,  but  all  endeavour  to  cast  the 
burden  from  their  own  shoulders,  upon  those  of  their 
neighbour  or  their  fellows.  This  they  do  sometimes 
by  force  and  violence,  sometimes  by  fraud  and  cun- 
niug.  Nothing  but  necessity  compels  them  to  curry  it 


lu  a  state  of  nature,  men  are  nearly  upon  an  equali- 
ty as    i._,u(U    phvMcal    power.      One     man    has    not 
-•re    the    ability    to   supply    his    necessities,   by 
plundering  his   ieilow    men.      He  has  nut  the  abihty 
'  bread  in  the  sweat  «/ another's /ace.    One  man 
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will  not  \oluntarily  labour  fur  the  support  of  another, 
nor  h  »  licit  other  I  he  po\\er  uf  (  i i.ii |ir Ilin-  i.nn  t"  d«» 
go.  h\  irdnciu^  him  to  s|aver\.  In  this  rViruni >  i'i- 
dividnaU  unite  their  strength,  '«\  forming  them-..  Iv -8 
into  horde*,  (  ommunitieft,  and  11.1:1,,!!-,  id  en  ,!de  uit'iii 

\\ith  greater  lone  a^iinst  ihrir  nri^ldim: 
tgaiii>t  ^iii_lf  haiidi-d  drlVu.Ti,--.^  indix  idn  iU.  «>r 
\\cakcr  nations,  and  pluiidrr  them  with  iiii|»unity. 
Ilcnrc  tli«-  origin  <>!'  tin-  uncial  ctiniimct.  'I'his  IB 
the  fiiiidauifiital  princiiile.;  the  chiff  < onn-r  >tone  of 
human  XK  icty. 

M  HI\    inj;riiiiMi«,  nu-n  have  amnsi-d    ihiMiisfhc^,  and 
otlu-rs,  in  Corniin^  tlu-orio    H'N|H-(  tin^  tin>   MK  ial  coin- 
L      Suiiu-    ^n|»|i»»-.i-    it   to    Ii.t\c    originated    in    one 
u  a \ ,  -ome  in  anothrr.     Smur  Mi,<|ioii-  it  to  have  I, 

for    one    [nirpose,   ^onic    for    ano  her.      ^oinc 
it  to    have  hem  loniu'd   for  di'lVnir,  »ome  for 
-ion.      It  is  trui1,  that  every  thing  on  this  siih- 
i-   men'   -pec  nlation;   and   one   in  ui    has  as   much 
ri_;ht  to  form  theories  as  another,  hut  it  is  very  clear, 
ihat  a^^re^Hiou  mu^t  prei  ede  defence,  and  that  hefore 
iinnnities    could    have     been    formed    for    defenc-, 
•re   must  have    heen  other-    formed  for  a^^ression. 
II  td    there    heen  no  such  thinj;   as   jttfack,  men  would 
'•i   have   thought  of  defence.      The   primarv  oliject 
therefore   in   forming   tlie.   wiul   compact,  mn>t    have 

u  plunder;    and    the    iir-4  ar'icle   of  that   comn 
no   doubt  was,    '*wf>.  will  plunder   our  iic 
The  second  arti<  le  probably  \\a>.  "we  n-ill  not 

'(/<•//    nl:  This  article  was   n  j    t<»  ena- 

ble them  to  carry  the  HIM    in'o  elVect.      Oilier  arii«  !<>i 
re   afterward-  added,  a>   the.  o«  HMOU  and  nw 
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.if  die  sn,  irty  required:  until  the  social  compact 
ha-  muriM'd  to  its  present  form  anil  dimensions: 
Thi-  then  was  tin-  amount  of  the  social  compact  in 
p'ion.  \Ve  will  plunder  our  neighbours — we 
Mill  e\;ide  <ir  extricate  our-elves  from  the  sentence  of 
the  I  a  i\  promulgated  by  God  himself.  We  will  eat 
lucid  in  the  sweat  of  our  neighbour's  faces,  and  not 
in  the  s\\eit  of  our  own,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
will  not  plunder  each  other.  "With  this  intent  were 
fr. uned  the  constitutions  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  middle  age;  in  this  spirit  were  their  laws 
conceived,  digested,  and  executed;  such  was  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  institutions,  governments,  and 
public  and  private  manners;  such  the  end  01  their 
social  compact."* 

The  whole  history  of  mankind  shows,  with  what 
lamentable  fidelity  the  first  article  of  the  compact  has 
be. -n  f, Killed:  and  the  criminal  code  of  every  civilized 
nation  on  earth,  -ho\\s  the  deplorable  extent  to  which 

i<l  article  has  been  violated. 

IU  i  his  compact,  not  only  the  physical  power  of  in- 
d'mdual-  \\a-  combined,  hut  their  ingenuity  and  ta- 
li -  il-o.  Hence  the  improvement  which  has  been 
,e  in  the  art  of  war  and  in  the  science  of  warfare. 
It  lia-  thus  (onlinued  to  progress,  until  it  has  arrived 
to  ut  state  of  perfection  The  formation  of 

n  IN    compelled  the    unprotected  individuals, 
handed,    weir    unable    to    make     head 
•"*!    th«  --ions   of  this   association,  to  form 

-   into  «-imi!ar  MX  ieties,  either  for  the  pur- 
i'l'  "<•'  -ressioii.     In  this  way  have  all 

"  Ganilli.  I'o).  Kcon.  14. 
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mankind  In-come  formed  into  communities  or  IIMM 
11    'i   e  iinliniinl  has  sin  <  ceded  to  pri\ate  v.  mil 

pn!  d  in  purlin  prnate  plunder,     The, 

niiural    equality    ammrj;  men   has   IMM-II   di--tm\e.l 
rather  s\\  alln\\t>d  up  in  national  power.     The  \\r-iker 

•  Mis  have    liren    reduced  to    honda^e.  or   i  ompelled 

to  p-i\    trihule  to  the  stronger.      \\'li;»l  \\;t^  said  of  the 

in  in-.  m,»v  uiih  ^n-;tt  propriety  lie  applied  to  nil 

mankind,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  indulge  flu-ir 

nnlnral   propensity.      Ktinim,   line  illiit   a>  est 

•'•'u*  huh'  i'c  (/uos  (Icprapildutus. 

The  hordes  of  liarh:<rians  \\  ho  overran  the  Konnu 

empire,  hail  no  oilier  uhjrrt    hut  plunder,  and  thi*  oh- 

llie\    jiiirsin-il     nillil    nrte-siiN     < ompelled   it    to    he 

ntiandoned.      Had    aiiv    one   nation   a«|iiired   -IP  h   an 

•iideiii  y  and  power,  a-  to  have  heen  ahle  to  pin 
the  system  and  policy  that  Rome  pursued,  there  can 
lie  little  donht,  hut  that  the  plimdcrin:;  system  \\oulrl 
have  pit  vailed,  and  the  science  of  political  economy, 
as  it  is  now  understood,  would  never  have  ln-t-n 
thought  worthy  uf  consideration  l»y  the  rulers  of  m-in- 
•kind.  Hut,  fortunately,  no  one  nation  has  acquired 

i  an  ascendency.  Kurope  is  parcelled  out  amon<; 
a  community  of  nations,  nearly  equal  in  power  and 
ini|i  ut  in  the  -<  ji  me  of  war.  and  the  plnndcr- 

ini;  s\siem  has,  at  least  in  part,  heen  abandoned  from 
iie<  r--it\  .  liuth  rulers  and  people  have  fell  and 
knou  led^cd  the  necessity  of  turiiini;  their  attention  to 
lawful  industry,  and  of  eating  hread  in  tlie  sweat  of 
their  faces.  So  far  a-  regards  nations,  mankind  have 
, nl  ver\  nearly  within  t!  :  of  the 

sentence    prononiKcd    upon    them    i»\     tne    Almi-:; 
This  hou.-vrr  ha-   |»r.-n   don  •  no  farther  than   uccei- 
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*it\  compelled,  tor  whenever  an  opportunity  offers, 
tin-  *\*tem  of  plunder  is  resorted  to.  No  sooner  was 
Americi  di-covered,  than  it  became  tlie  theatre  of 
plunder  for  every  Kuropean  nation,  who  had  the  abil- 
it\  to  (  arrv  it  on,  and  it  has  been  persevered  in,  mo- 
dilied  as  policy  should  dictate,  by  all  who  possessed 
colonies  in  the  new  world. 

T.iit  although  in  regard  to  nations,  mankind  arc 
brought  \er\  nearly  within  the  operation  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  them  by  the  Almighty,  so 
i!i-it  nations  are  obliged  almost  exclusively  to  rely 
upon  their  own  industry,  for  their  enjoyment  of  the 
rir-  and  comforts  of  life,  yet  in  regard  to  indi- 
viduals composing  those  nations,  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  first  article  in  the  social  compact  has 
horn  faithfully  executed,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable. 
The  second  article  has  been  and  still  is  evaded,  or 
forcibly  violated  by  a  large  portion  of  every  commu- 
•nity.  How  many  people  do  we  see  in  every  commu- 

jf,  \\lio  instead  of  supporting  themselves  by  their 
own  industry,  contrive  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
rii's  and  comforts  of  life,  from  the  industry  of 
othi'i--?  Some  do  this  by  fraud  and  overreaching. 
Some  by  direct  violence — some  by  the  exercise  of 
tlu-ir  \\its  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  Some  by  the 
p»-i  mis-ion  or  the  express  provision  of  law,  others  in 
violation  of  it.  What  a  host  would  there  be,  if  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States  even,  who  live  by  the 
labour  of  others,  were  collected  together? 

Itoth  tl:  ins  of  public  and  private  plunder, 

are  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the 
d'uitir  l;»w.  if  there  be  any  dill'erence  between  them: 
and  both  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon  national 
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ami  human  happiness.      It  is  man's  i'ltto  In   he 
obliged    to   labour  Tor  his  !»n  id.  and    in-  has  as    mm  h 
h    pe    of   sncce-s.  in    attempting    (n    evade    tin-    fate  of 
i  attempting  tn  evade  iL  '   toil.  or  of 

Mjpeliiiiu  \\orse.  He  \\h.i  made  lie-  law  has  the 
power  in  inn-  \v  a\  or  another,  nl'  jinnishin^;  its  vio- 
lation. 

\-   UK'  of  political,  economy  point*  out  a 

'I  (o  national  ueallh,  in  direct  opposition  to  lhat  of 
plunder   and    roinjue^t,   the   two   can   never  exist   to- 
ner in  harmony      The  one  system  is  destructive  of 
the  other.      One    is    in  conformity  of   the    1-iws  of  na- 
ture— the    other    in    violation   of    tl  em.      One   te.uhes 
nations  in  v\  liai  \vav  ihe\   can  ^npplv  themselves  most 
MidanlU    \\ith  the    necessaries   and   comforts  of  life 
It;   their    o\\  n    lahour.      'I'he   other   in  u  hat    wa\   they 
can    most  eHectuaily  supply  theuiselvch  by  the  labour 
of  ot. 


CIIAPTKR  II. 
National   Wealth,    What? 

K\I.K\   \\riteron  political  economy,  has  acknou- 
d  the  dillicnlty  of  framing  a  correct  definition  of 
national  wealth,  and  of  ascertaining  it»  what  i'  specifi- 
cally c  on-i-ied.      "  \s  if  the  inahilitv  of  ascending  to 
^em-ral    >  .ere    the  inevitable    lot    of  man:    the 

allli  have  hitherto  escaped  the  most  laho 
li.      The  suliur      and  d   ellbrts 
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of  the  most  di-tiii^uished  writers  among  the  most  ce- 
lebrated nations  of  Europe,  have  alike  been  unable 
to  dispel  Ihe  clouds  in  which  these  sources  are  en- 
veloped. Opinions,  arguments,  and  controversies, 
have  been  heaped  together,  which  by  their  variety 
and  multitude,  embarrass  and  fatigue  the  mind.  The 
difficulty  of  choosing  between  them,  disheartens  the 
student,  and  leaves  him  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  if 
he  ^hould  wish  to  know  wherein  national  wealth  con- 
sists; how  great  will  be  his  surprise,  at  meeting  with 
so  many  different  and  even  contradictory  opinions, 
in  tue  most  esteemed  authors?"* 

Before  a  man  can  write  intelligibly  on  any  subject, 
it  is  ne<e«.s;ir\  for  him  to  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  the  subject  itself.  A  man  who  does  not  know  in 
A\ii.u  national  wealth  consists,  or  who  cannot  give 
a  correct  definition  of  it,  cannot  be  expected  to 
uritc  a  very  intelligible,  or  a  very  useful  treatise  on 
political  economy. 

.\1  v  object  in  the  present  chapter,  is  to  ascertain  in 
what  national  wealth  consists,  and  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  it.  Ln  a  subsequent  chapter,  i  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  that  the  most  approved  writers  on  poli- 
tical economy,  are  altogether  wrong  in  their  notions 
of  national  wealth — that  they  have  entirely  mistaken 
the  subject, — that  their  definitions  are  radically  erro- 
neous, and  ronsr<|iieiitly,  their  writings  are  ambi- 
guous, confused,  and  unintelligible. 

To  the  correct  understanding  of  every  subject,  but 
more  especially  of  every  science,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary,  that  we  attach  precise  and  accurate  ideas 

uiilli.  Pol.  ECO- 
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mil  indeed,  no  subject  can  with 

pi.  be   denomin  tied  a    scieme,  unless    there  are 

certain  technnal  phrases  or  In  u  rel.-itinj;  in  it, 

which  are  not  liable  to  be  <  nnlroverted,  and  uhidi 
always  the  sa.ne  idea  to  its  pmfctfftrt,  With 

what  propriety  can  that  suhje<  !  In-  <  ailed  a  .science, 
in  \\hich  then-  is  not  one  >ini;lr  iiiiconirovi'ittMl  defini- 
tion? Not  our  >in^U-  trchiiical  \\ord,  hut  what  may 
and  often  does  convey  very  ditlerent  ideas  to  ditlercnt 
|»  sons?  In  -nrli  a  ca«.c,  \\hat  are  we  to  expect  but 
amhi^tiity,  eiul)arrassnifiit,  confusion,  doubt,  and  UQ- 
certain 

There  is  not  upon  record  a  single  uncontroverted 
definition  of  national  wealth,  nor  indeed  is  there,  in 
all  the  volumes  that  have  heen  written  upon  political 
loniv,  a  sjnjc  technical  word  or  phrase,  which 
always  conveys  the  same  idea  to  the  reader.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  he  wondered  at,  "that  opinions,  argu- 
ment-, and  controversies,  have  been  heaped  together, 
which  by  their  variety  and  multitude  fatigue  and  em- 
barn--  the  mind.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore.  f.>r  the  succe-s  «»f  political  economy,  that 
the  mysterious  veil,  which  h;is  hitherto  concealed  the 
true  nature  of  wealth  should  be  removed." 

Whether    I    shall   be  more   successful    than    others 

have   been,   in    ascertaining  in    what  national    wealth 

.  and  in  framing  a  definition  of  it,  remains  to 

be  proved.      Of  this,   houever,  I  am  certain,  I  shall 

frame  a  definition  radically  different  from  any  hitherto 

IV, tnird,  and  1  shall  endeavour  to   show  that   national 

wealth   consists   of  su.ii.-t.iiii^   entirely  dnl'rrent   from 

what  the  most  approved  writers  have 

4 
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The  great  source  of  error  on  this  subject,  has  been 
tlir  <onfoundin<r  of  national  with  individual  wealth, 

O 

than  which  no  two  things  can  be  more  different.or 
distinct.  A  nation  is  not  more  distinct  from  an  indi- 
vidual, than  national  wealth  is  distinct  and  different 
from  individual  wealth.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for 
the  science  of  political  economy,  that  tiie  word  wealth 
has  been  applied  indiscriminately,  to  nations  and  to 
individuals.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  much  ambiguity 
and  uncertainty  in  the  science.  When  the  word 
\\t\ilth  is  applied  to  individuals  it  has  a  precise  mean- 
ing, which  every  body  understands,  and  when  the 
same  word  is  applied  to  nations,  we  carry  with  it  the 
same  meaning,  although  in  reality,  it  then  has  or 
should  have,  a  totally  different  meaning.  Had  the 
word  wealth  been  exclusively  applied  to  nations,  and 
the  word  property  or  riches,  been  exclusively  applied 
to  individuals,  a  great  mauy  of  those  clouds  which 
envelope,  the  science  of  political  economy,  would  have 
lifcn  dissipated.  In  philology,  however,  usage  is  the 
most  impo.rativc  law.  and  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle 
again>»  its  authority,  and  this  law  has  ordained  that 
the  words  wealth,  property,  and  riches,  are  often  all 
>yiiunymous.  and  applicable  both  to  individuals  and 
nations.  All  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  ex- 
plain the  moaning  of  the  word  wealth,  when  applied 
to  a  nation,  and  to  give  notice  that  when  thus  applied. 
it  has  always  that  precise  meaning. 

If  we  would  have  correct  and  clear  notions  of  na- 
tional wealth,  wo  mnet  be  careful  to  keep  in  mind 
the  distinct  notion  of  a  nation  itself,  :m:l  not  confound 
it  with  ther  individual,  or  any  portion  of  individuals 
of  which  that  nation  is  composed;  a  thing  that  is  often 
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done  by  tin  riten  on  political  economy.     I1 

indeed  emu-  m'  writer  on   tin- 

subjed   licit    1    have    read.     While,    they  profess  to 

..illtll    illtriextx,   (he\    depart    from    the    Htlh- 

>i    individual  iiiiri  (•>!-..  or  of  the.  inter- 
ests  of   -MIII-    <  (>ii-tini''iit    part    of  the  nation,  which 
sea  amliii;iiitN  and  want  of  precision.     This   pro- 
Is   more    iViitn    carele—.ness  than    ignorance,  for  it 
3  ippoM-d  that  any  writi-r  is  ignorant  of  thr 
iiin-  of  tin-  word  nutiun.     It  is   however  of  little 
Use  to  know   the   iiu>anin<;  of  the   word,  unless    that 
meaning  i-  <  on-i.mtly  attached  to  it. 

A  nation,  it  is  true,  is  an  artificial  iH-iiiir,  or  a  legal 
entity,  Composed  of  million^of  natural  lieia^s;  still  it 

-esses  all  the  |no|»fitu's  and  attributes  of  a  hei 

which   are    a-    distinct    and   ^iron-ly    marked,   as    the 

properties  and   attributes  of  any  natural   buin£,  and 

thtM-  mil-'  be  constantly  borue  in  mind,  if  we  would 

-on  correctly  on  the  interests  or  rights  of  this  be- 

A  nation  is  a  INITY,  and  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  unity.  It  possesses  a  unity  of  rights;  a  unity  of  in- 
terests, and  a  unity  of  possessions;  and  he  who  pro- 
ieat  of  the  interest-,  of  this  unity,  hut  de- 
parts from  them,  and  treats  of  the  interests  of  some 
•  on-litueiit  part  of  it,  will  just  as  certainly  arrive  at 
a  \\roni;  conclusion,  as  the  arithmetician  would,  who 
in  performing  an  algebraic  computation,  should  b 
cmt  one  term  of  the  equation. 

The   interests  of  a  nation,  and  the  ini  T  in. 

dividuals  composing  that  nation,  may.  it  is  true,  and 
often  arc.  in  unisuii.  They  may  lie  identic  il,  but 
they  are  nut  necessarily  so — so  far  is  this  from  heinu: 


the  case,  that  they  are  often  directly  opposite.  So 
national  anil  individual  wealth  may  he  one  and  the 
sani*\  hut  they  are  not  necessarily  so.  It  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  that  individual  wealth  is  often  na- 
tional poverty,  and  I  think  1  shall  he  ahle  to  show, 
com  Insivi  Iv,  that  the  word  wealth,  as  applied  to  in- 
dividual-, never  ran,  with  propriety  he  applied  to  a 
nation.  It  is  (rue,  that  an  individual  may  be  wealthy 
or  possess  wealth,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
a  nation  is  wealthy,  or  possesses  wealth;  but  a  nation 
never  can  possess  wealth,  in  that  sense  of  the  word 
in  which  it  is  always  applied  to  individuals. 

What  then  is  the  difference  between  national  and 
individual  wealth?  Where  lies  the  distinction?  To 
ascertain  this  we  must  first  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
wealth,  when  applied  to  individuals. 

What  then,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
constitutes  individual  wealth? 

TMK   POSSESSION   OF  PROPERTY,  FOR  THE   USE  OF 
WHICH,  THE  OWNKR  CA.N  OBTAIN  A  QUANTITY  OF  THE 
\l  IKS  AND  COMFORTS  OF  LIFE. 

The  word  property,  includes  lands,  goods,  money, 
and  stock.  Stock  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  be 
denominated  the  representative  of  property,  so  that 
property,  will  then  only  include  lands,  goods,  and 
money,  or  what  lawyers  denominate  real  and  personal 
property,  which  includes  every  thing  that  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  property.  The  quantity,  or  rather  the  value 
of  these,  that  an  individual  possesses,  ascertains  the 
amount  of  his  wealth,  or  riches.  The  word  wealth, 
when  applied  to  an  individual,  means  nothing  but 
property,  according  to  the  above  definition.  A  man 
who  has  neither  land  nor  goods,  is  never  said  to  be 
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wealth}  He  may   posses*  talents  or  skill, 

which  will  r:i;tlilr  him  to  procure  the  i,  ,(•«  and 

••mfort*  »>f  lilV  in  u;reat  abundance,  still  we.  do  uoi 
say  of  such  a  man  that  he  is  wealtln  M  i  i<  h,  although 
hi-  tal» Mil-  and  his  skill,  may  he  a  means  hy  which 
be  can  acquire  wealth. 

An  individual  tube  wealthy  or  rich,  must  be  able 
to  ohtain  a  quanliu  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  for  the  use  of  his  property.  If  it  he  land  he 
must  he  able  to  rent  it  or  sell  it,  for  a  quantity  of  the 
nece^arie-  and  comforts  of  life.  It'  it  be  money,  or 
goods,  he  must  be  able  to  loan  or  exchange  them  for 
a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  If 
this  cannot  he  done,  the  property  is  of  no  value,  and 
of  course  cannot  con>tiiute  wealth.  If  a  man  has  a 
million  of  acres  of  land,  which  he  can  neither  rent  nor 
sell  for  a  peck  of  corn,  or  a  dollar  in  money,  he 
would  not,  nor  indeed  could  he,  with  propriety  be 
called  a  man  of  wealth.  So  if  he  had  a  million  oi 
dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  which  he  could  neither 
loan  nor  exchange  for  any,  the  smallest  quantity  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  the  term  wealth 
could,  with  no  propriety,  be  applied  to  him.  If  a 
man  was  alone  upon  an  island  in  the  south  sea,  al- 
though his  land  might  he  ever  so  fertile,  and  gold  and 
silver  ever  so  abundant,  still  if  he  could  neither  sell 
nor  rent  his  land,  nor  exchange  his  money,  for  the 
necr^arie*  and  comforts  of  life,  he  would  not  he 
.  !thy.  in  that  sru-e  of  the  word,  in  which  we  ap- 
ply tl'c  term  to  an  individual. 

If  then,  an  individual  has  property,  for  the  use  of 
which,  he  can  ohtain  a  quantity  of  the  in-n  ->;uies  and 
comforts  of  life,  lie  possesses  wealth,  but  not  otherwise. 
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The  -word  use  is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to 
time.  If  a  man  rents  land  or  loans  money,  he  grants 
the  use  of  it  for  a  limited  time.  If  he  conveys  his 
whole  interest  in  the  land  or  money,  he  grants  the  use 
of  it  for  ever. 

Strictly  speaking,  property,  for  the  use  of  which, 

r  MI  Miiall  a  (jiiantity  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life  can  he  obtained,  constitutes  wealth,  as 
applied  to  individuals;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 

-c  in  which  the  word  is  ordinarily,  or  indeed,  ever 
MMM!.  The  words  property  and  wealth  are  some- 
times  synonymous,  but  not  always.  They  are  syn- 
onymous to  a  certain,  but  not  to  the  utmost  extent. 
No  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  would  ever  say  that 
an  individual  who  had  but  one  dollar  in  money,  or  a 
quantity  of  land  which  he  could  rent  or  sell,  but.  for 
one  bushel  of  corn,  was  a  man  of  wealth,  although 
the  dollar  and  the  land  would  be  property,  provided 
lie  could  exchange  either  the  dollar  or  the  land  for  a 
bu>liel.  or  even  a  less  quantity,  of  corn. 

The  term-!  of  the  definition  of  individual  wealth 
cannot,  however,  be  changed,  without  effecting  its  pre- 

<in,  because  no  precise  amount  of  property  has 
been  or  can  be  fixed  upon,  as  constituting  wealth. 
\Ve  cannot  say,  that  a  man  who  possesses  property, 
for  the  use  of  which,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ne- 

-aries  and  comforts  of   life  can  be   obtained,    is 

iltliv  or  possesses  wealth,  and  that  a  man  who  has 
a  less  quantity,  is  not   wealthy,  or  does  not  possess 
1th. 

M\  object  is  merely  to  explain  the  principle,  and 

D  every  man  can  apply  it  according  to  his  notion  of 
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what  is  a   necessary  UN  of  the   necessaries 

.  on-titute  wealth. 

•  t  the    notion-  <•!'   -ome.    a    man   who    lias 
pro-  i  tin-  use  of  which  he  can  obtain  live  bun 

I  dollars  a  year,  or   in  oilier  word-,   ;i  quantity  of 
necessarie-  and   «omf.irts   of  lilV,  of   whirli   five 
hundred     dollar-,    is    the    ivpre-en'  r   measure, 

is   a   man  of  wealth.      According  to   the    notions    of 
is,   live  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  the  use  of  his 
property,  would  l»e.  as  little,  as  could   possibly  < -nicti- 
tate a  man  of  wealth,  and  there  are,  those  who  would 
think   fifty   thousand    dollars,  as  little  as  would  an- 
i-  the  purpose.      It  i-,   therefore,   impossible  to  fix 
upon  any  p;  -.andard  of  individual  wealth.     All 

that  can  be  done  is  to  ascertain  wli  by  the 

word  wealth,  when  applied  to  individuals,  and   to  !i\ 
upou  a  minimum  which  all  will  agree  is  necessary  to 

-•itute  it. 

What  then  is  that  minimum?     All  will,  1  think, 
mil  that  it  must  he  a  quantity  of  properly,  for  the  use  of 
which,    the   necessaries   and   comforts  of  life  may  be 
obtained,  without   the    manual    labour  of  the  owner. 
A  man  who  is  obliged   to  labour   for  the   necessaries 
and  comfort^  of  life,  cannot  be  called  wealthy  or  rich: 
if  he  can    obtain    these,    for   the.    u-e  of  his  property, 
without  manual  labour,  lie  may  be,  in   the  opinion  of 
some,    a   wealthy   man.     This   again   will  depend  on 
the  quantity  he  <  oicumes.     If  he  <  on-umes  a  quantity 
rqual  to  five   hundred    dollars  a  year,  ;>nd  '.in  obtain 
only  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  u-f  of  bis  prop; 
the   other    hundred    mid  be  supplied    by  his  ov,  ri   in- 
dustry, and  be  is  not  a   wealthy  m:ui;   but   if  he    « 
sumes  a  qnant  il  only  to  tv, ,.  Irnulr.Ml   <i,>!' 
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and  for  the  use  of  his  property,  he  obtains  three  him- 
dred  dollars,  he  is  a  wealthy  man,  according  to  this 
rule:  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  lowest  standard  of  in- 
dividual wealth,  that  any  one  will  contend  for.  No 
man,  who  is  obliged  to  labour  for  his  bread,  ever  was, 
or  ever  can,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  man  of  wealth. 

Wealth  then,  when  applied  to  individuals,  means 
such  an  amount  of  property,  as  will  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  procure  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
which  he  con-nines,  without  his  own  labour.  It  mat- 
ters not,  whether  belabours  with  his  hands  or  his  head; 
whether  he  obtains  a  livelihood  by  digging  in  the  field, 
or  by  practising  a  profession;  it  is  all  labour,  and  pro- 
ductive labour  too,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

The  term  wealth,  according  to  this  definition,  never 
can  be  applicable  to  a  nation.  No  nation  ever  did,  or 
ever  will  possess  property,  for  the  use  of  which,  it  can 
obtain  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  a  single 
day,  much  less  for  months  and  years.  A  nation,  it  is 
true,  may  possess  money,  which  it  may  loan  io  other 
nations,  and  receive  for  the  use  of  it,  a  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  it  may  exchange 
the  money  for  them,  but  this  can  never  be  done  to  any 
-iderable  extent.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  any  nation  should  possess  such  a  fund, 
as  would  enable  it  to  purchase  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  from  other  nations,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  nation  for  a  single  week;  and  if  a 
quantity  of  property,  money,  goods,  or  lands,  which 
will  enable  an  individual  to  supply  himself  with  the 
""•.uric*  and  comforts  of  life,  fora  week  only,  does 
not  ( (.n-titute  him  a  man  of  wealth,  with  what  propri- 
ety can  it  be  said,  that  a  nation,  with  less  means,  in 
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portion  to  it-  -es  wealth  in  the  iame 

sens.-  nt'  tlir  \\ord? 

M  \    <>l>i''<  i    is  not  to  pi-  -,   or  ran  lie, 

no  §uch  thin;;  as  national  wraith:  Imt  only,  that  Hi 
is,  or  ran  l»;  .  no  -u<  h  tiling  a-  national  wealth,  in  that 
sense  of  tin*  \\nid,  in  \\hich  it  is  applicable  to  indivi- 
dual-,     h'rom  I  hi-,   it  will  follow,  tli.it  when  the  term 
wealth,  is  111)1)110(1  lo  ft  nation,   in  the  same  -en-e 
apply  it  to  individual-,   it  convey-  an  erroneou-  idea, 
and  that   national   wealth  is  .something  totally  distinct 
from  individual  wealth. 

If  a  nation  rannot  supply  it-elf  with  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  by  loaning  its  money  toother  na- 
tion-, neither  <  ;in  it  liy  rentini;  or  -ellini;  its  lands  to 
them.  The  very  operation  of  -neb  an  act,  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  nation.  An  individual  is  wealthy, 

:uise  he  can  rent  his  lands,  or  loan  his  money,  for 
a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  suf- 
ficient for  his  support,  and  unless  he  can  do  this,  lie 
i-  not  wealthy.  A  nation  can  neither  rent  its  lands, 
nor  loan  its  money,  for  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  suilicient  for  a  thousandth  part  of 

-nppnrt;  a  nation,  therefore,  cannot  be,  weakhy, 
in  that  -en-e,  of  the.  word  in  which  an  individual  i- 

lltby;  and  any  political  economist,  u  ho  applies  the 

,1  wealth,  to  a  nation,  in  the  same  -en-e  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  individuals,  applies  it  erroneously,  and 
will  be  -lire  lo  £o  a-tray  himself,  and  to  lead  other* 
•Iray  upon  the  subject  of  political  economy,  or  of  na- 
tional wealth. 

It  mu-t  be  remembered,  that  a  nation  is  a-  much  a 
unity,  as  an  individual,  and  mu-t  ahviy-  !  i-i- 

dered.   when    treating  of  national  interests,     it   pot- 
5 
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sesses  all  the  properties  of  unity — unity  of  rights, 
p-msessions,  ami  interests.  An  individual  cannot  rent 
hi-,  lands  to  himself,  neither  can  a  nation.  An  indi- 
vidual cannot  loan  his  money  to  himself,  neither  can 
a  nation.  A  nation  must  be  considered  as  standing 
in  precisely  the  same  relation  toother  ua'ions,  that  an 
individual  stands  in  to  other  individuals.  Unless  we 
keep  up  this  idea,  we  set  confused  and  bewildered  at 
once,  and  political  economy  becomes  a  labyrinth  of 
endless  confusion. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  writers  on  poli- 
tical economy,  to  take  a  constituent  part  of  the  nati  >n 
for  the  nation  itself.  Thus,  a  few  rich,  and  a  few 
great  men,  are  ordinarily  considered  as  constituting 
the  nation,  and  when  such  an  idea  is  attached  to  the 
word  nation,  it  is  natural  enough, and  proper  enough, 
to  apply  the  word  wealth  to  it,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  usually  applied.  Such  a  nation  may  be  wealthy 
in  that  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  an  individual  is 
wealthy;  it  may  possess  property,  for  the  use  of  which 
it  can  obtain  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  without  labour;  it  may  loan 
all  i's  money,  lease  all  its  lands,  and  sell  all  its  goods, 
and  receive  in  exchange  whatever  the  heart  can  wish, 
without  suffering  the  least  inconvenience. 

It  may  be  very  convenient  to  attach  such  an  idea  to 
the  word  natirw,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  par- 
ticnlar  theory  in  political  economy,  but  the  theory  is 
faUe,  from  tin*  very  foundation.  A  nation  is  one,  and 
indivisible;  and  every  true  system  of  political  econ- 

\    in nst  be  built  upon  this  idea,  as  its  fundamental 
principle. 
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\\nirM  on  political  ecoimmx.  have  fsUen  into  error 
on  tin-  .  IM  piviendiu.;  lo  i  indivi- 

duals lo  naiuuis,  \\itlioiit  taking  inln  <  oiiMderalivjn  the 
<lil)  .re  miisi;ui<  rs  in  which  they  are  placed.  — 

We  may  alw.i  !y  fiom  individual*  to 

nations,  pro\  idi-d  we  re,i*on  H<  <  iiratrK  ;  Imt  unless  ex- 
ticnir|\  (  iintioii*.,  tlicrc  is  ,|  tni;er  of  losing  the  way  — 
of  nut  pin-Miin^  the  aii;tlou;\. 

\\'li"ii  \\e  a;>ply  to  nations,  the  principle  which 
govern  individual*,  \\  c  unisi  con-idt-r  nations  as  indi- 
vnlu  ;il-,  distinct  in  all  their  properties,  and  not  as  part 
nation  and  part  individual.  The  nation  must  lie  <  on- 
sidered  as  one,  and  indivitilile;  its  rights  inli  r  sts, 
anil  pos-scssioii-.  a*  inn-  and  imlivi^ihle.  But  the  mis- 
furl  MJI-  is.  tint  we  are  perpetiulK  einh  u  r  .isscd  ,md 
beu  ildficd,  by  confoundio^  n.aioiial  with  individual 


A  prinriple  ni:ty  be  true,  when  applieil  to  a  nation, 
as  an  individual,  or  unity,  hut  it  ni.-,y  he  untrue  w 
applied  to  a  ron*titne:it  part  of  that  nation.  Indi- 
Tidnal  interests  are,  perpetually  at  variance  with  na- 
tional interests.  An  irrlividual,  or  part  of  a  nation, 
may  drii\r  ^ivat  benefit  from  rarryini;  on  the  slave 
trade,  while  the  nation  itself  would  receive  great 
dt-triment  from  it.  But,  although  individual  interest! 
are  frequently  at  variance  with  national  interests,  yet 
national  interests  are  never  at  variance  with  them- 
•el\ 

ll«l  writers  on  political  economy  pre-em-d  the 
idea  of  a  nation's  UNI  r\  ,  and  had  they  ;;<l\  cried  to  the 
dill  icumstaiK  e>  in  which  an  individual  is  al- 

ways  placed,   from   tho*--   in   which  a  nafioti  must  al- 
ways  be  placed,   they   never  would   have  coucluded. 
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thnt  a  nation  <:ould  become  wealthy,  in  that  sense  of 
tin-  word,  »'i  \\hidi  an  individual  becomes  wealthy, 
nor  w-nild  they  over  have  attached  the  same  idea  to 
UK-  \\ord  ir.'ulth,  when  applied  to  a  nation,  which 
do  \\IUMI  applied  to  an  individual. 

An  individual  is  surrounded  by  millions  of  other 
individuals,  with  whom  he  has  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse:  to  whom  he  can  always  grant  the 'use  of 
hi.-  land,  his  money  or  his  goods,  and  receive  for 
their  use  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  equal  to  their  value. 

A  nation  is,  as  it  were,  alone  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  huge  un wieldly  being,  possessing  as  a  nation  no 
loco- motive  powers.  It  is  situated  at  a  vast  distance 
from  any  other  nation.  Its  lands  it  cannot  rent,  nor 
sell;  but  must  cultivate  them  itself — its  money  it  can- 
iiot  loan — it  daily  consumes  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  that  if  they  were  brought  from, 
foreign  countries,  it  would  require  the  shipping  of  all 
the  \\orld  to  bring  them. 

This  huge  artificial  being,  is  composed  of  millions 
of  natural  brings,  upon  whom  the  sentence  has  been 
pronounced,  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread." 

The  same  law  that  governs  all  the  parts  must  also 
govern  the  whole.  A  nation  never  can,  therefore,  eat 
bread,  but  in  the  sueat  of  its  own  face.  It  may,  it  is 
true,  plunder  and  rob  its  neighbours,  and  in  that  way 
obtain  a  little  portion  of  subsistence  without  labour; 
but  this  is  a  thing  of  too  small  an  amount,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  in  a  system  of  political  economy— 
a.  very  small  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
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it   liri'i.;  tin  .li-hed    that  national  wealth  is 

•OQH'thing  totalh  different   I'mui   imli\  idual  uralth,  it 

follows,  that   the  \\unl  tr.nl'li.  u  hen    applied  to  a  na- 

have  a   totally  diilerent   iwanini;  from  the 

oue  we  attach  to  it,  when  applied  to  individuals. 

What  then  is  thi-  meaniiii;?       What  is  the  true  «!•• 
liiiititui  of  n:itional  wealth: 

I  -hall    define    it,    A    rAl'ACM  v    FOB  AC^UIHING  THE 
\H1KS  AND  COMFORTS  Ol     III  C. 

This  driiniliiin  \\ill.  I  In-lirvr,  incliule  everything 
that  can  coi^titntc  national  wealth.  A  capacity  for 
acquiring  hv  lalionr.  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  for  all  it-  ( iti/.ens.  is  as  hi^h  a  decree  of  national 
1th,  as  any  nation  ever  did.  or  «  \ .  i  can  hope  to  ol>- 
tain;  and  the  comparative  wealth  of  dill'ercnt  nation-, 
will  al\\;i\-  depend  upon  the  extent  of  this  capac 
If  one  nation  |(o-se--es  a  greater  capacity  for  acquir- 
in_,  die  nece--.-me-  and  comforts  of  life  than  another, 
it  p"  rater  -hare  of  national  wealth. 

Tliis  capacity    never  can  exist  independent  of  la- 
bour.    Its  extent,  however,  will  depend  upon  a  great 
variety  of  other  circumstances.     It  will  he  materially 
inlluenced   l>y   the   nature  of  the  government.      The 
-  of  a  nation,  can  be  more  fully  developed,  un- 
der a  free,  than  under  an  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  go- 
inneiit. 

This  capacity  w  ill  also  depend  materially  upon  the 
climate  and   soil  of  the  country;  on  the  extent  of 
ritory  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitant!?;  on 
the    (len-ene-s  of  population;  upon   the  equal  or  un- 

•;al  dmstouof  property:  upon  the  -tale  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement;  on  the  degree  of  perfection  t»« 
which  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  carried;  on  th«- 
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nation'-  advantageous  situation  for  commerce.  I/ut 
•ore  than  any  one  tiling  eUe,  tiiis  capacity  depends 
on  the  indnslrioti!-  habits  of  the  people. 

\  nation  may  po^*e«s  the  most  extensive  and  fertile 
country,  susceptible  of  being  made  to  yit'l  I.  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  all  the  most  valuable  product*  of 
the  earth;  *till  if  the  people  have  not  industry,  it  will 
profit  them  nothing:  they  will  be  poor  and  wretched. 
On  the  contrary,  let  a  country  be  ever  so  sterile  by 
nature,  yielding  most  sparingly  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  still,  with  industry,  the  people  may  possess  a 
much  greater  capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  than  their  idle  neighbours,  who 
are  blessed  with  all  the  advantages  of  climate  and 
soil. 

An  individual  who  possesses  industrious  habits, 
has  a  much  greater  capacity  for  acquiring  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  than  one  in  otherwise  si- 
milar circumstances  but  of  idl»»  habits.  So  a  nation, 
whose  people  are  confirmed  in  habits  of  industry, 
and  are  accustomed  to  labour,  possesses  a  much  greater 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  than  another  nation,  otherwise  similarly  situated, 
but  whose  people  are  of  less  industrious  habits.  In- 
dustrious habits,  therefore,  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant item,  in  the  stock  of  national  wealth. 

Although  a  nation  can  never  attain  to  positive  wealth, 
in  that  sense  of  the.  word  that  we  apply  it  to  individu- 
als, it  does  not  follow,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
national  \\  ealth,  or  that  it  cannot  be  augmented.  If  one 
nation  has  a  greater  stock  of  industry  than  another, 
it  has,  in  this  particular,  a  greater  rapacity  for  ac- 
quiring the  necessaries  aud  comforts  oi  life  thau  tae 
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other,  and  t!  .a  greater  share  of  national  wealth. 

i. nti    ii    I  a*    nrnle    -reai.-r    impriiM-ment  in 

tin-  art*  arn!  in   agriculture;   if  its  lands  are 

in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,   if  its   roads,  hridi: 

•Is,    mill*,  buildings,  and  improvements,  are  in  a 
^renter  t    perfet  tion   thnn   those  of  another  na- 

ti'  it.   it   ha*,   for  nil  these  reasons,  a  -  apacUfl 

for  acquiring  the  HIM  e**  t rif*  ami  comforts  of  lilV,  and 
p ,.**••**••*  a  '.rrca'iT  *'<uk  of  nntional  wealth.  So,  if 
ii  Ins  a  hotter  ^ovprntwMit — if  its  territory  be  more 
e\'«Mi*ivr.  in  proportion  to  its  population — if  it  he 
more  advantageously  situated  for  commerce — if  its  ti- 
ns enjoy  exclusive  privileges,  in  cormecjucnce  of 
colonial  monopolies,  navigation  laws,  or  any  other 
laws,  that  pve  the  nation  advantages  over  other  na- 
tion*, it  has.  for  all  these  reasons,  a  greater  capa- 
for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
therefore,  possesses  greater  national  wealth  than  a  na- 
tion that  does  not  enjoy  these  privileges  and  advan- 
tages. 

This  constitutes  national  wealth,  according  to  the 
true  and  natural  definition:  still  the  nation  is  not  weal- 
Uiv,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  we  say  an  in- 
dividual i*  xve-ijihy.  It  i*  wealthy,  or  rich,  in  that 
sense  of  the  word,  in  which  an  industrious  mechanic 
i*  rich,  \slio  ha*  a  ^ood  trade,  hut  no  properly; — in 
that  sense  of  tin-  word  in  which  a  man  is  rich,  who 
has  a  piece  of  land,  sufficient  to  2; row  him  all  the  ne- 

*  of  life,  hut  which  he  is  ohliu;ed,  from  in 
0  cultivate   with   his  own   hands; — rich   in  that 
of  the   word,    in    which    (iod    made   man    rich, 
when   he   placed    him  in  a  situation  wlu-re  he  had  the. 
power  of  ''entiti:;  bread  in  tUr 
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It  may  possibly  be  objected  to  tbis  definition  of  na- 
nal  wealth,  that  it  bas  no  relation  to  the  power  of  a 
nation,  or  to  its  ability  to  raise  taxes  and  carry  on  war; 
that,  ;u  <  ording  to  tbis  definition,  a  small  nation  may 
be  more  wealthy  than  a  large  one.  But  national 
1 1th  is  a  thing  totally  distinct  from  military  power, 
and  a  small  nation  may  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of 
wealth,  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  its  people, 
than  a  large  one.  The  extent  of  a  nation's  territory, 
and  the  gross  amount  of  its  property,  must  be  taken 
in  connexion,  in  every  system  of  political  economy, 
with  the  number  of  its  population,  among  whom  it  is 
to  be  divided;  and  the  proportion  that  exists  between 
these,  will  determine,  in  some  measure,  though  in  a 
small  one,  the  relative  capacity  between  different  na- 
tions, for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life. 

From  this  view  of  national  wealth,  several  impor- 
tant consequences  result,  different  from  those  which 
the  most  approved  political  economists  have  endea- 
vored to  establish.  This  definition  will  enable  us  to 
settle  several  important  questions,  which  have  very 
much  pi-rplexed  politicians,  and  divided  public  opin- 
ion. This  definition  presents  a  plain,  simple  view  of 
national  wealth,  and  dissipates  many  of  those  clouds 
whirh  have  hitherto  enveloped  the  science  of  political 
>my. 
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CHAi'TKK    III. 

Some  theories  and  definitions  of  national  wealth  exa- 
mined. 

POLITICAL  economy  is  a  subject  of  such  magni- 
tude, that  it  cannot  be  comprehended  in  gross,  by  the 
most  powerful  mind.  We  might  as  well  expect  to 
understand  the  science  of  astronomy,  by  looking  at 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  at  once,  as  to  expect  to  under- 
stand tin-  -<  i»  nee  of  political  economy,  (if  in  its  pre- 
( haotic  state  it  can  be  called  a  science.)  by 
vii  u  in^  it  in  mass;  and  we  shall  become  still  more 
cmliaiiH  — r<l  and  confused,  by  examining  it  in  detail, 
unless  we  establish  some  general  principles,  to  which 
all  the  detail  may  be  referred  for  explanation,  and 
these  must  be  the  principles  of  nature;  not  mere  arbi- 
trary principles  assumed jfnr  the  purpose  of  supporting 
some  favourite  theory. 

In  re  idin-  the  most  approved  treatises  on  political 

iiomy,  the  mind  is  wearied  and  oppressed  by 
their  vagueness  and  want  of  precision.  We  search 
in  vain  for  some  principles  by  which  we  may  deter- 
mine M  by  a  measure  is  conducive  to  national  wealth 
or  prejudicial  to  it.  Such  writings,  are  unsavoury, 
and  repugnant  to  the  mind,  which  it  loathes,  as  the 
stomach  does  offensive  food. 

In  order  to  take  pleasure  in  prosecuting  any  study, 

must   be  able    to  understand    it — to   comprehend 

whv  ami  wherefore  things   are  so  or  otherwise.      \\  e 

must  l)e  able   to  trace   c fleet's  to  causes,  aud  see  that 

6 
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the  cnii«e  is  adequate  to  produce  the,  effect.  It  is 
v.tin,  however,  to  expect  this  so  long  as  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  eflVct  itself. 

National  wealth  is  an  effect  produced  by  some 
cautie.  In  order  to  write  intelligibly  about  this  cause 
v  »•  must  have  detinite  and  accurate  notions  of  the 
effect  its  If.  A  man  who  does  not  know  in  what  na- 
tional wealth  consists,  cannot  be  expected  to  write 
uuderstaudin-ly  about  the  means  of  augmenting  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  best  treatises  extant  on  political 
economy,  for  a  definition  of  national  wealth,  we 
are  surprised  at  the  variety  of  definitions  given;  at 
the  contradictions  between  them;  at  their  indistinct* 
ness  and  uncertainty,  and  at  the  crude  and  undigest- 
ed notions,  which  the  authors  seem  to  have  of  the 
subject. 

One  defines  it,  "the  totality  of  the  private  property 
of  its  individuals." 

Another.  *Mhe  abundance  of  its  commodities.*' 

Another,  **the  exchangeable  value  of  the  net  pro- 
duce/' 

Another,  "whatever  is  superfluous." 

Another,  "the  accumulation  of  superfluous  la- 
bour/' 

Another,  "all  the  material  commodities  which  man 
miy  use  to  supply  a  w»iiit  or  to  procure  an  enjoyment, 
either  to  his  sensuality,  his  fancy,  or  his  vanity." 

Another,  "the  possession  of  a  thing  more  desired 
by  those  who  have  it  nut,  than  by  those  who  have  it."* 

Another,  "all  that  man  desires  as  useful  or  delight- 
ful to  him.'  f 

t!'0«<-  definitions  collected  and  referred  to  their  different 
autl:  nil-.,  in  his  treatise  on  Pol.  Econ. 

t  Lord  Luudcrduk*. 
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Anil  the  lasf,   "the   surplus  ,,f  produce   shove   con- 
sumption. «»r  of  inco-ne  abovr  r\p<>udi(ui  r."* 

!•   is  nut  my  inlen  inn  to  e\  unine   each  of  thesi-  <\< 
finiiioiis  separably;   they  HIT  nut  worthy  of  it.      The 

first    ol»si-r\  ;u'mn    snj^rstrd    to    the    mind    on    ponding 
~  o 

them,  is  tln'ir  indis 'in-  mess,  uncertainty,  and  crude- 
ncs*.  V  man  has  no  more  or  clearer  idea  of  what 
national  wraith  is,  after  reading  these  definitions,  than 
lie  had  In-fore;  nay  they  eiuharra-s  and  In-wilder  him; 
for  he  finds  it  impossihle  lo  attach  any  definite  ideas 
to  them;  and  in  endeavouring  to  do  it,  he  becomes 
more  and  more  confused. 

What    sun    nf   an   idea  can  one   form   of  national 

1th  \\hen  he  is  t»|d  that  it  ronsis-.,  in  "what- 
is  sn|M-iilii(.ii>  "  Or  in  "tiie  acciiniulation  of  super- 
fluous labour."  Or  in  '-all  that  a  man  ile-in 
Useful  or  delightful  to  him.''  Music  is  very  deli  ht- 
ful  to  a  man,  and  he  often  strongly  desires  it,  but 
cliH-s  rnnxic  cons  -Suite,  national  wealth,  or  any  part  of 
it?  A  fine  prospect  is  very  delightful  to  a  man,  and 
be  often  desires  to  see  it,  but  is  a  fine  prospect  a  con- 
stitnent  part  of  national  wealth?  A  fine  poem  is  a  more 
delightful  tiling  than  a  profound  treatise  on  mathema- 
ti<  s,  but  it  \\ill  hardly  be  pretended  that  it  is  a  more 
important  ingredient  in  national  wealth.  A  beautiful 
woman  is  a  more,  delightful  and  desirable  object 
than  a  plain  one,  but  not  always  more  conducive  to 
national  \\  ealth. 

>  There  is  one  pre\  tiling  vice  that  runs  through  all 
these  definitions,  which  is  the  confounding  inti-mal 
with  individual  wealth.  No  man  will  ever  have  did- 

•  Gauilh. 
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tinct  notions  of  national  wealth  until  be  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  individual  wealth. 

A  distinction  must  also  be  made  between  tbfr 
wealth  of  a  nation  and  the  property  of  a  nation. 

Property  is  often  synonymous  with  wealth,  when 
applied  to  individuals,  but  never  when  applied  to  a 
nation.  One  nation,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of 
inhabitants,  may  possess  a  greater  territory,  and  more 
property  than  another,  and  at  the  same  time  possess 
less  national  wealth.  The  capacity  of  a  nation  for 
acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  does 
not  depend,  entirely,  or  mainly,  on  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  or  the  amount  of  its  property,  in  proportion, 
to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Property,  real  and 
personal,  is  one  ingredient  of  national  wealth,  but  it 
is  an  ingredient,  which,  without  other  ingredients  will 
never  constitute  national  wealth.  A  nation  may  have 
a  ;;reat  amount  of  property,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  and  yet  this  property  may  be 
so  unequally  divided,  as  in  reality  to  deprive  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  from  participating  in  its  bene- 
fit-.,, and  prevent  them  from  enjoying  an  ordinary  por- 
tion of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

When  we  speak  of  national  wealth,  we  speak,  or 
at  least  should  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  whole, 
nation,  and  not  of  any  constituent  part  of  it.  If  the 
whole  territory  and  all  the  property  of  a  nation  is  en- 
grossed by  a  few,  while  a  much  greater  number  are 
sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, it  matters  not  how  great  the  sum  total  of  indi- 
vidual property  may  be;  provided  the  nation  is  to  be 
ron«,id('iT(l  as  a  UNITY,  composed  of  all  its  citizens, 
it  can  never  be  said  to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  national 
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weallli.  Hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  nation,  includes 
onlv  (!»'  rii  h,  then  national  and  individual  wealth 
ma\  -idered  as  identical.  It  is  true  that  the 

latter  meaning  i§  ordinarily  attached  to  the  word  na- 
tion, l>ut  in  this  country,  that  can  never  be  considered 
as  its  appropriate  nirnniii-. 

Individual  wealth  may,  therefore,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  a  nation,  constitute  national  poverty. 

An   individual,   with  a  small  amount  of  property, 
may,  and  often   has,   a  much  greater  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring the   necessaries   and   comforts  of   life,  than 
another  individual  with  ten  times  his  amount  of  pro- 
perty.    The  talents,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  indivi- 
dual with  a  small  amount  of  property,  may  give  him 
a   great  ascendency  over    the   individual,   \\ith    the 
greater  amount  of    property.     So    a   nation    with   a 
small  amount  of  property  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  may  possess  a  much  greater  capa- 
city for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
than  another  nation  with  a  much  greater  amount  of 
property   in   proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    In  the  ingredient  of  property  the  latter  nation 
has  the  advantage  over  the  former,   but  in  all  the 
other   ingredients,    which   go   to   constitute    national 
wealth,   the  former  nation  may  have   the  advantage 
over  the  latter,  and  the  other  ingredients  are  vastly 
more  important  to  national  wealth,  than  mere  pro- 
perty. 

The   nation  with  the   smallest  amount  of  property 
may    have  the   best  government — the  freest   iustitu 
tions — the    most    advantageous    situation    for    com- 
merce— its   property  may   be   the  most  equally  divi 
ded — its  lands  mav  be  in  the  lu>t  state  of  cultivation 
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It  may  possess  the  greatest  skill  in  the  arts,  in  man- 
ufactures, and  in  the  sciences,  its  people  may  he 
the  most  industrious,  and  the  capacity  of  a  nation  for 
acquiring  the  neces-aries  an«l  comforts  of  life,  de- 
pen.l-;  vastly  more  upon  these  circumstances,  than 
upon  the  quantity  of  its  property. 

There  is  a  ranch  greater  decree  of  national  wealth 
in  England  and  Holland,  than  in  Spain,  Poland,  or 
Kussia;  not  because  the  amount  of  property  is  great- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  nnmher  of  inhabitants,  but  for 
the  reasons  above  stated.  Nation  >!  wealth  prevails 
to  a  much  gn-ater  decree  in  New- England,  than  in 
Virginia;  not  because  their  territory  is  more  exten- 
sive.  or  the  land  more  fertile,  for,  in  these  respects, 
Virginia  has  the  advantage:  but  because,  property  ia 
Kew-Kngland,  is  more  equilly  divided;  because  'he 
people  are.  more  industrious,  anil  have  made  greater 
progress  in  the  arts,  and  because  they  are  not  cursed 
with  slavery. 

National  wealth,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  "the 
totality  of  the  private  property  of  its  individual*." 

Does  it  "consist  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
net  produce?" — according  to  some,  "in  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  net  produce  of  land  and  labon-;" 
and  according  to  others,  <-of  land,  labour,  and 
capital?" 

In  order  rightly  to  estimate  this  definition,  we  must 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ail  HP  ,  and  whether  it 
can  properly  he  applied  to  national  wealth,  or  to  the 
net  rosaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Value,  means  the  price  or  worth  of  a  thing,  and 
expresses  the  relative  price  which  on»*  thing  hears  to 
another,  and  is  used  only  in.  exchanging  oiie  coiumo- 
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di'y  for  another.      NN  <    <ammt    -peak  of  the   piv  e  or 
IP  (•fun  aiiule,  except  in  reference  to  an  exchange 
of  i  -  niie  oilier.      If  a  man  t  x«  h,in_;e  an 

orange  for  an  apricot,  or  a  pie<  e  of  money,  lie  may 
'•  i's  value.  or  price,  ami  *;iy  it  is  of  the  value 
of  the  »|iricnt.  or  of  the  piece  of  money,  lint  if  the 
orange  is  lor  hi*  o\\  n  Pftting,  In1  cannot  estimate  its 
Vfllue;  tlu>  gratification  of  his  appetite  is  not  the  sulj- 
j'  •  i  of  valin',  bee  aiisc  it  cannot  lie  exchanged.  — 
••Value  "  tlierefju-e,  and  ••exthan^eaMe  value,"  are 
prec  i-ely  (Mjuivalent  expression*.  By  "the  exchange* 
alile  value  of  the  net  produce/'  must  he  meant  the 
pi-ire  \\hi(h  (he  ••net  produce''  is  worth,  or  would  sell 
lor  An-oidin^  t<»  in\  notion,  national  u  ealth  is  alto- 
gether in\  .iluahle  —  it  transcends  all  price. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  indigpens&le  to  our 
whi<  h  are  nevertheless  said  to  have  no 
value,  such  as  water  and  air,  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause they  cannot  he  exchanged,  the  term  value  can- 
not  he  applied  to  them;  so  life,  and  health,  and  en- 
joyment, are  invalnahle  —  no  price  or  value  can  he  put 
upon  them:  —  the  word  value  does  not  apply,  because 
they  <  annot  he  exchanged:  neither  can  the  necessaries 
of  life  he  valued,  any  more  than  life  itself,  nor  the 
comforts  of  life,  any  more  than  enjoyment,  because 
they  cannot  he  exchanged.  Neither  can  the  \\ord 
value  he  applied  to  the  territory  or  land  of  a  nation, 
any  more  than  to  ihe  nation  itself,  for  without  it,  the 
DMion  could  not  exist.  To  talk  therefore,  about  "the 
han^e-ible.  value"  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  a 
nation's  existence,  is  to  misapply  terms,  and  talk 


There  are  objects  to  which  the  word  value  may  he 
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applied,  but  those  objects  are  not  the  necessaries  of 
life,  nor  national  wealth.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that 
the  word  value  cannot  be  applied  to  bread  and  meat, 
for  among  individuals,  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  these,  and  some  have  more,  and  others  less  than 
they  want,  these  things  have  a  price,  and  may  be  va- 
lued as  wrell  as  any  thing  else. 

If  an  individual  has  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat 
and  beef  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  consumption, 
he  may  exchange  it  for  money  or  land,  which  increas- 
es his  wealth,  and  it  therefore  has  a  value;  but  that 
which  is  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  can  no 
more  be  valued  than  his  life  can  be  valued.  If  the 
surplus  wheat  and  beef  could  only  be  exchanged  for 
something  to  gratify  the  appetite,  or  the  vanity  of  the 
individual,  it  could  not  be  the  subject  of  value,  unless 
indeed  the  enjoyment  of  the  individual,  in  the  gt'ati- 
fication  of  his  appetite  and  his  vanity  could  be  valued. 
So,  that  portion  of  the  net  produce,  which  a  nation 
eonsumes  itself,  can  have  no  value,  because  the  word 
value  cannot  be  applied  to  it,  any  more  than  to  life, 
or  to  enjoyment.  If  it  has  a  surplus,  and  exchanges 
that  surplus  for  commodities  for  its  own  consumption, 
still  the  word  value  cannot  be  applied,  because  this 
is  but  a  different  mode  of  consuming  its  net  produce. 
If  it  exchanges  its  surplus  produce  for  land  or  money, 
which  it  can  rent  or  loan  for  a  quantity  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  then  this  surplus  so  dis- 
posed of,  has  a  value,  and  this  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  "net  produce"  that  can  with  propriety  be  said  to 
be  the  subject  of  value.  If  national  wealth  consisted 
of  this  portion  only,  there  could  be  very  little  nation- 
al weaitu  in  the  world;  so  little,  that  it  would  hardly 
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.her  to  pu/./le  Ins  lirain 
)   \\  liii  h  it  mi^li' 

it  ilriim  inn  and  llieoix   of  national 
M'ealtli  18  li>  In-  examined. 

lilh,   a   \\iiter  nl'  -,01111-  celelirilv   upon   political 
econniii  .  that  "\\eallli,  in  the  simplest  ami  ino-t 

i    ••!'  tin-    term,  in  the   - 

plus    of    produce    al)o\  -••, mption.   or    of    in<  ome 

iV6  expenditiii  •.      Tin-   extent,    liotli  of  [MiMir  and 

})ii\atr    \\ralth,   df[)i'iid>   on  Hit-  ac<  ninulation   of  tlii- 

'lus,  and  on  the  manner  in  whirli  it  i-  a|i|»i: 
••Wlirii    individii;ils.    hordes,    tril)i-««,    ami    n.r 
have  11.  Ji  to  supply  their  \\ants,  they  an-  pom-; 

Nslu'ii  their  means  are,  adequate  to  their  wmntej  the\ 

eijually  remoyed  from  poverty  and  wealth;    \\ 
they  have  a  surplus  left,   al'irr  havini;  Mipplii'il   tl. 

ihi-  -in-plus  constitutes  their  \\ealth. v 
The    doctrine   inculcated  in   this   definition,   li' 
foundation  of  all  the   most  approved,    or  at   !> 
most  relehrated    s\,tnu-   of  political   economy. — 
Almn-i  \  riter  has  made  it  the  basis  of  hi-,  thco. 

,ndrd  his  treati-e  upon  il.  Ad.tm  Smitli 
lias  not,  in  the  whole  of  his  Voluminous  \\'uk  on 
••the  \\ealth  of  nations."  -iyrn  a  delinilion  of  national 

Uli.     Hi-  lit-  \\riiicn  three  volumes  upon  a  sub. 

without  tellitiL;  us  \\hal    the  subject  is.      This   \\  e 
are  left  to  infer,  I'mm  \\hat  he  sav-,  upon  the  diflei 

i  it.  1 1  is  manifest,  ho\\'e\er.  from  the 
^  hole  tenor  of  his  work,  that  hi-  notion  of  n  liional 

!th  <  oiii(  ided    \\itli   that  of  (ianilh.      Imlei-d.    ( 
nilh  is  the  idolatrous  wt»r>hipj)er  of  Adam  Smith,  and 

I     Ills      theor\      Of     • 
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Doctor  Smitb  «-nys.  tl-at  "capitals  are  increased  by 
par-ini'iny,  autl  diminished  by  prodigality  and  mis- 
conduct/' 

"Whatever  a  person  saves  from  bis  revenue,  he 
adds  tu  bis  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himself  in 
maintaining  an  additional  number  of  productive  bands, 
or  enables  some  other  persons  to  do  so,  by  lending  it 
to  him  for  an  interest:  that  is,  for  a  share  of  the  pro- 
fits.  As  the  capital  of  an  individual  can  be  increased 
only  by  what  he  saves  fro  a  his  annual  revenue,  or 
lii*  annual  gains,  so  the  capital  of  a  society,  which  is 
the  same  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose 
it,  can  be  increased  only  in  the  same  manner. 

••P.irsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  increase  of  capital.  Industry  indeed, 
provides  the  subject  which  parsimony  accumulates. 
But,  whatever  industry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony 
did  not  save,  and  store  up,  the  capital  would  never 
be  the  greater.'7* 

••The  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  is 
increased  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, by  their  continually  accumulating  and  ad- 
ding to  it  whatever  they  save  out  of  their  revenue. "I 

In  the  preceding  quotations,  doctor  Smith  uses  the 
word  •'capitil"  as  synonymous,  with  wealth;  capital, 
and  wealth,  however,  are  not  synonymous,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  even  when  applied  to  individuals. 
Wealth  is  a  generic  term,  and  includes  capital.— - 
"Wealth,  theref  ire,  does  not  imply  capital,  although 
capital  may  imply  wealth.  But  at  present,  we  have 

Wraith  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  8, 
*•  Ibid,  book  ii.  chap.  5. 
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detl  with   his  ii  iti  m«.  or  doctrines,   and    not 

win  In  i  nf  trnns. 

It  U  evident,  from  (he  I',  ire  :uin  _  'hit  t'ic 

authors   Miui'nuod    nation  il    \vi»h  individual  wealth. — 

M.III    \\lntfVT    between    them. 

!i  i\  ••  tii  ..f  their   works,      lint,    if  I 

iin-iiK-'  nil.   it   ha-  hern  alreads   shown  thnt  naiionil 

,  Mi  i- to  ally  dill-rent  from  individual  \u-al  h.  and 

distinction    uill,   if  possible,   he    made    -.(ill    more 

m.inife-t  i  i  the  prioress  of  this  rvamina'ion. 

Tnis  theory  of  "armmnlalitm  of  tho  surplus  of 
luce  ahove  consninption."  or  "of  income  alwve 
1'iiditnre,"  in  \\hatever  manner:  \vhether  hv  '-par- 

li-ally    unsound,    as    it 

-    national    wealth       AS    it    r-'-ar-ls    individual 
ilth,   it   ma\    l>e   <  (inert    enough — hut    in   regard   to 
i   wealth,  it  is  so  f.tr  from  hein^  correct,  that  it 
npos^ilile,  iu  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  c.in  e\t-r 
take  place   in   any    nation,  and  even  if  it  could   take 
pi. ice,  it  would,  instead  of  promoting,  be  most  perni- 
cious to  national  wealth. 

It  is  as  (rue  as  that  "man  shall  eat  bread  in  the 
,it  of  In  '  that  the  product  of  industry  can- 

not  be  accHiunUted.     The  fruits  of  the  earth  must  be 
-nined  annually,   or  they  will  perish — very  f'\v  of 
them  can  h  \  ed  for  any  ( -on-iderable  time. 

TII  ;t  l.i\\  s  of  nature,  which  u  i 

on    politi«  ,il    economy  SIMMII  entirely  to  have  overlook- 
which    will    for  n-ler  utterly  ir.  md 

absurd,  this  doctrine  of  ",t  nimulation,"   ;ts   re_,ard< 
nati< 

-  tin-    pt'i-ishalil.1    nilure   of  the  finite  of 
the  <:ui\4i,   whicii  consuluie  lue  uece»«aries  of  life. — 
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This  is  a  provision  of  nature,  to  keep  man  at  his 
work,  and  compel  him  to  "eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  In 

Thi-  la\\  is  most  happily  illustrated  by  the  manna 
with  \\  liich  the  .lews  were  fed  in  their  journey  through 
the  \\ilderih-ss.  "And  in  the  morning  the.  dew  lay 
round  about  the  host.  And  when  the  dew  that  lay 
wa«.  -one  up.  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness, 
there  lay  a  small  round  tiling,  as  small  as  the  hoar 
frost,  on  the  ground.  And  when  the  children  of  Is- 
rael saw  it,  they  said,  one  to  another,  it  is  manna;  for 
they  \\  1st  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said  unto 
them,  this  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  to  eat.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
i  ominanded:  gather  of  it  every  man  according  to  his 
eating:  an  omer  for  every  man:  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  your  persons,  take  ye  every  man  for  them 
which  are  in  his  tents.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
did  so.  and  gathered  some  more,  some  less.  And 
when  they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer,  he  that  gathered 
much,  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little, 
had  no  lack:  they  gathered  every  man  according  to 
his  eating.  And  Mo>es  said,  let  no  man  leave  of  it 
till  the  morning.  Notwithstanding,  they  hearkened 
not  unto  Moses,  but  some  of  them  left  of  it  until  the 
morning,  and  it  bred  worms  and  stank;  and  Moses 
\\.is  wroth  witli  them." 

What  was  true  of  the  manna,  is  also  true  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth — unless  they  be,  annually,  or  within  a 

rl    p'-riod    after    they    are    produced,    consumed; 
they    \\ill    breed    worms    and    stink.      Every    nation 
.    tli<T«-t'ure,  gather  according  to  its  eating,  and 
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thf    nation    that    gather*    much,    \\ill    have    nothing 

Tlii-  MTond  N  ihe  l:i\\   of  nature,  in  re-ard    to   pop- 

ulilmii.      Tlit'    liiiiiian    species    in    all    ai;es  ;unl  <  oiin- 

-.  muliiply    in    pro|»oi  lion,    a<    tin-    means    of  sub- 

^Knce  are   m<i'  i-<<l.  \\lmli  would,   i  u  holly 

•  cni    an\  i  unsjderalile    a<  Mimiilation  of  tin 

i'  life,  even  though  they  \\i-rr  not  of  a  |ieri-«h- 
ahle  iiatnir. 

I'lu-M'  t\\o  laws  of  nature  will  for  ever  prevent  na- 
tional \\ralth  from   ln-in;;  aiiujiuented   hy  <(iaccumulat- 
ilit1   -Mi-pin-,  of  prodiii  r    above    COQftQmpUoDy"   or. 
••of  income  ahove  i-xiicudilurr." 

Tlic-r   la\\^  -rnu   ciitin-l\  to  have  escaped  tin 
servation  of  iinot    \\riin  ^   on    poliliial    IMOIIOIII\.   and 
llv  of  Dr.  Smith,   and  (ianilh.      Tliey  treat  of 
national  wealth  prerisely  a-,  ilmu^li  the  u»  -  of 

of  lift1,  or  the  produce  of  industry  could  he  "accumu- 
d."   to  any  indrlinite  amount,  and  as  though  popu- 
lation aU\a\-  iiinained  stationary. 

But  if  tliere   was    no    |ihy-i<  al    iiii|)ossihility  in  ac- 
»  iimulatin^;  the   ''surplus  of  produce  tihove  consuuip- 
tion."   there  i-  a  moral  law  quite  a-  etVect'ial  in  keep 
in.;   du\\  n    in'ndnctimi   to   a    level    with    conaumjit! 

\\\>n  those  articles  whkh  are  not  perishable  in  ti 

ire,     «.IK  h    a-     hardware,    di\    _;uiid-.,    line    ho:,- 
fuiniture,    and   even  i;old  and    silver,  are  n 

1  This   i>  al>o    true  of  individuals,  for   although    individual 
grow  rich  bv  neat mul-iti  n,   \vt   it    i>   nut    \>\    .1 
tlu- fruits  of  the  earth,  or  th. •  produi  t  of  labour.      If. i  man 
U»an   ho  want-   for  liis  own  consumption, 

m    \M[i»  t!mM'   ului  tlian  tli.'v  \\.ii, 

:  tv  wine!; 
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produced,  unless  wanted  for  immediate  consumption. 
It  is  ax  true  of  the  manufacturer  as  of  the  farmer, 
tlml  if  lie  cannot  sell  the  product  of  his  labour,  when 
finished,  he  will  not  make  it.  If  there  he  a  greater 
quantity  «>f  £oods  manufactured  one  .year,  tlian  can 
lie  sold,  i here  will  he  a  less  quantity  manufactured 
the  next,  so  that  the  production  will  always  be  limit- 
ed as  nearly  as  pnssii.le  to  the  consumption.  We 
never  find  people  building  tine  houses,  when  there  is 
no  prospect  that  they  can  ever  be  rented,  or  sold,  and 
people  never  buy  either  goods  or  houses,  unless  they 
•want  them  for  immediate  use,  that  is,  for  immediate 
consumption.* 

This  doctrine  of  "accumulation  of  the  surplus 
of  produce  above  consumption,  or,  of  revenue  above 
expenditure,"  is  so  totally  erroneous  and  absurd  that 
even  if  it  could  take  place,  it  would  be  pernicious 
and  destructive  of  national  prosperity,  instead  of  pro- 
moting national  wealth. 

Accumulation  is  a  sure  and  certain  means  of  pro- 
ducing distress  and  famine. 

NVe  may  as  well  expect  to  invigorate  the  human 
name  by  accumulating  food  upon  the  stomach,  which 

annot  digest,  as  to  expect  to  promote  national  pros- 
perity by  "accumulating  the  surplus  of  produce 
abme  consumption." 

However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  yet  it  will  be 
found  to  be,  true,  the  world  over,  that  if  the  supply 
of  the  iien  and  comforts  of  life  exceeds  the 

I  tlo  not  by  this   moan,  that  a  man  never  buys  or  builds  a 
In-   wants  it  to  live  in  immediately;  but  he  never 
-  thi-,  unless  In-  or  some  one  else,  will  probably  waut  it.  at  no 
t  period. 
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,  i|i;ii  i>  the    tonsnmp  i  n.   it  produces  run-  ti 
-    than   \\hen    ihe    demand    e\<eedb    the 

1 1  \\ill  not.  and  im'eed   cannot,   produce  distress  to 
tin    same  pei -mis,  I'm   tlio-e  \\lio  have  mme  than  they 
It,    cannot    In-    in  \\unt,  luil  it  \\ill  raii-e  tin-  same, 
or  inure  probably  a   mm  h    _  nuounl  of  di-n 

•  mr!im|\.        An. I    il    uia^   he    laid    du\\  n   a>  a  uni- 
\ft-.al  rule,  that  a  nalimi    is   in    the    ^n-aic-t  staif  of 
|urit\.    u  lit-n    the   annual    production  juM    cipials 
tin1  .iiiuii.il  coOkUlQ(ltii)D|  or  in  oilier  \\onU,  when   the 
j)n.duc  titui  of  uiie  t  ntirely   toiiMiined   in    the 

.  ar.  \\  hen,  according  to  (ianilh,  a  na- 
tion ••!•.  eijii.iIlN  removed  from  |)overty  and  wealth." 
••\\  hen  then  mean-  ;n  adequate  to  their  wants," 
and  tin-re  i-  no  Mii|du>  left. 

It  i>  not  po->ihle  in  the  multiplicity  and  diversity 
of  human  ulVair-.  that  consumption  .should  always 
ju-t  equal  production,  but  the  nearer  this  point  ran 
be  attained  the  heller,  and  the  more  prosperous  and 
lit  m  i-hiiu  \\ill  he  the  coiidiiion  of  the  nation.  If 
ihere  lie  a  •.urplus  of  the  product  of  industry,  it  is  as 
nuu-li  tin-  duty  of  a  le-i-Utor  to  make  provision,  if 
po-'.ilde,  for  its  immediate  ( onsiimption,  as  it  w<»uld 
be,  to  adopt  measures  for  the  purpose  of  increasiui; 
the  product,  in  <  a-e  the  demand  should  exceed  the 
>upply.  It  i>  he'ier  that  the  surplu-  he  converted 
into  manure  or  thrown  into  the  ocean,  than  to  remain 
on  hand,  after  the  ordinary  period  of  couMimption 
The  present  di-'re-*  of  our  country  ai  irely 

from  the  circumstance  that  consumption  do  |iial 

proiluclioo 
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If  the  product  of  our  industry  was  annually  clean 

i-umed.  tin-  poor  would  neither  be  in  want 'of  la- 
bour, or  bread.  The  rich  would  neither  want  for 
the  nere>*aries  or  comforts  of  life.  Industry  would 
not  flag,  for  the  want  of  motives  for  exertion;  new 
life,  energy,  and  activity  would  be  infused  into  every 
portion  of  society. 

The  present  distress  in  England  arises  from  the 
same  cause;  the  supply  of  their  manufacturing  indus- 
try exceeds  the  demand,  and  what  is  the  con>equence? 
The  labouring  poor  who  produce  this  supply,  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  deprived  of  the  only 
means  they  had  of  procuring  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  compelled  to  subsist  upon  cha- 
rity. Such  is  the  consequence  when  consumption 
does  not  equal  production.  Such  the  effect  of  "accu- 
mulation." 

Consumption  never  can  exceed  production,  but  sup- 
pose the  demand  for  consumption  exceeded  the  pro- 
duction: suppose  more  goods  were  wanted  than  are 
produced,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  The  la- 
bouring poor,  whose  labour  produces  these  manufac- 
tures, will  enjoy  in  abundance,  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  because  there  will  be  a  full  demand 
for  their  labour,  and  those  who  want  to  consume 
the  product  of  their  industry  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
ply themselves;  they  will  suffer  the  want,  not  of  the 
lies,  but  comforts  of  life.  Some  fine  lady  will 
perhaps  sulVer  for  the  want  of  n  splendid  ball  dress, 
or  a  fine  shawl. 

If  then,  the  production  of  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
of  life,  exceeds  the  consumption;  the  consequence 
•ion  or  pauperism  to  the  producers. 
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Hut    if  !  exceed  tin-    *u;»pl\ .  !\     -  mi 

\\  :inl-   ;i     |nr(  .- 
imot   lie  ol.t. lined. 

Km    suppose    the    production    of  the    ii  -••>  nl 

<  illlnre.  c\(  eeiU    the    <  niiMimplioM, 

-   :«'    pP'xent    llic   rase    in   'Mir     coiintn:     \\  li;it     is    llir 
•ence?          \-     ;i     -eneril     lllle,     not     !l    NVailt    «il"    lIlC 

.   ln'cjiii-c    ih.  iiliund ml.    ;iinl 

|»t     so,    :il(lioii^li    it   may  li;v\»-    tlii-> 

limitJMl    ilc-Tci-.   II|HMI    tlii^i'    \\lio    dt'|M'iid 

il[ion    IH-'UII;    (Mii[dnycd    liy    (,l!n  l;i- 

Ir^-tMii  drnriiid     fur     l.-ilcmr     m 

tlim\v    ili.-iu    on  :n|d'»y incut.      The     t'.irmrr     ha- 

«|ii:uiiity  of  \vho:it.    lint  lir  cuniiot    «•!!    il:    he 

int.    (In-  l»u\      Inccs    :uid     niM»!ins    for    his 

i-.    nor    a    coach    for    himself  :md    family,     in 

Ii  hr  ni:iy  ilis|)l:iy  hi^  vanity,  and  excite  the  envy 

and  jealitu^y  of  his  neighbours. 

The  excess  of  production^  (herefore,  of  the  fruits 
of  the  eailli,  or  of  the  ne<  e—  inr>  of  life,  ahove  con- 
•.iiinplion.  doe«<  not  ii  terrihle  coti^iMjiic, 

to  those  whose  industry  produce*  (hem.  as  (h.- 
of  prodnclinn  of  the  comfort*  of  life,  or  nianiif  i-  tu 
Accumulation,    however,    of    th-    neresv;in,^    of    life, 
indii-try.    and    has    a   pernicious    inlluencc 
upon  national  pro-perii\ . 

Tlii  I  doctrine  of  an^mentins;  national  wealtli 

h\  accKii'iiInt i  .,'.  jniMiciU  from  confounding  nation  i! 
'i    individual    wealth,   than    which    no    (wo    ;h 

more  di-tim-l  and  diiVerent.     lndi\  i'ln.il  wealth 
in    augmented    h\     p,n-imony,    and    hy    ac<  nniijl;' 
iho-  s  which  constitute  individual  wealth.      Vn 

indi\id:  ddini;  farm   to  farm.  s;ond« 
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to  goods,  interest  to  capital:  or  by  converting  it  into 
stork,  and  hence  it  \\a<  inferred,  that  national  wealth, 

N  tii  he  augmented  in  the  same  way.  Jf  an  indi- 
vidual has  a  quantity  of  produce  of  any  description, 
he  c.-in  ev  hange  if  for  land,  money,  or  some  species 
of  proj-erh.  for  the  use  of  which  he  can  obtain  a 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with- 
out lahour.  His  wealth  is,  therefore,  augmented  by 
parsimony  or  accfUDolation,  and  if  a  nation  could 
make  the  same  disposition  of  its  land  or  money,  its 
\\t-.-ilih  might  also  he  augmented  by  parsimony  or 

uniulation  of  "the  surplus  of  produce  ahove  con- 
sumption:"  hut  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  a  nation  to  make  such  a  use  of  its  property;  for  to 
whom  shall  it  rent  its  lands,  or  loan  its  money?  Who 
*hall  furnish  a  nation  with  the  necessaries  and  com- 
fort«  of  life,  for  the  use  of  its  property?  One  nation 
rony  loan  money  to  another  nation  it  is  true,  hut  all 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  that  could  he  •  b- 
tained  in  this  way,  would  he  hut  as  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter upon  a  parched  and  famished  country.  Such  a 
resource  never  did  and  never  will  furnish  a  nation 
with  a  single  meal  of  victuals. 

These  writers  have  fallen  into  this  error   from  not 
treating  a  nation  as  a  unity,  possessing;  all    the    pro- 
perties of  unity.     And   by  attempting  to  reason  from 
individuals   to  nations,  without  preserving  the   anal- 
Insiead  of  treating  of  public  economy  they  in 
treat  of  private  economy;  instead  of  talking  about 
nations  they  talk  about  individuals.     Because   an  in- 
dividual   can  save  a  part  of  his   revenue,  and   add  it 

lifl  Mock  of  wealth,  they  take  it  for  granted  a  na- 
<-iu  do  the  same   thing.     They  never  advert  to 
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On-   different    <  iiMiin-iaiH •(•-,     111     u  hit  h    the    h\o    art 
plft(  ed. 

\n    irnli\  idii.-il    i-    -urroiinded    hy  million-  of  nfln-i 
imliv  idiial-.    \\hile    n    nation     i-    as    it    uere     alow. 
In-  individual  alum-  on  :ui  i-hud.  or  as   mm  h 
iiaiion  is  alone   in  the    world,  and  then  we 
\\  i  i    tVoin  one  to  tlir  other.      IT    in 

individual,  (hns  alone,  on  an    isUinl.  ran  inr  reasp    hiw 
llh  liy  parsimony,  then  it  will  follow  that  a  nation 
n  l»y  |io-siliility,  dt)  tin1    same    thini;,  alllioiii;h  a 
n;iiinn  m\ero!i<l  nor  ever  will  augment  its  wealth   in 
that  ua\.      Or  -in  round  a  nation  hy  as  many  millions 
an    individual    is    *>imoinided   h} 

indiN  idiial-.  an  i  ^i\c    it    the    siiinr    capacity  ;tiid    loco- 
,\e  j»o\\  «•!•«..  and   then   it  \\ould    follow  that  a  na- 

nenl  it>  \\eaUli  l»y  par-imony,    b 

an  individual  (an  do  it.      A  nation   ini^ht   then  obiiin 
.the  in •<  :uid  comforts  of  life,  for  the  use  of  its 

property. 

Suppose  an  individual,  on  an  island  alone,  should 
up  a  <|ii  unity  of  the  annual  product  of  his  labour. 
in  meat  and  corn,  in  what  \\  ay  would   it   increase    his 
wealih?      \\ilh  \\hom  or  for  what  could  he  excha 

con-umed,  it  would  perish,  and  he  would 

•  iili^ed   to  return  to  lahour,  to  pi  <>ni 

and  meat  for  !HN  -uli«.i..tence.      lie   mi^lit,   it   is    true, 

impro\r  hi-  land-,    -o  that  a  smaller  (juuntity   \v-.uld 

id  him    hi-  i  UK  <-.  s\  itn  le>.s  la!n> 

lie  mi^lit    improM-  the   comfortahleii'---  of  hi-    d\\cll 

.  and  his  -pare  time  he  mi^jlit  employ  in  pn>curiiig 
the  other  <  omforts  of  life,    and   thus   hy  induafrif,   hut 
IUOHIJ,  augment  hi-  ( :\\- 

auil  comforts  of  life.      An  ludividual 
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-  situated,  could  never  increase  in  wealth,  in  that 
the  word,  in  which  we  apply  it  to  individuals 
_  in  MK  ir1  v . 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  be  surrounded  by 
ll)«.ii>;.n«U  of  his  fellovv-ciealures.  who  will  sive  him 
a  portion  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  for 
the  use  of  hi*  property;  his  lands,  houses  and  mo- 
rn-v. 

The  condition  of  thU   individual,  on  the  island,  is 
almost  exactly  the   condition  of  every   nation   in  the 
world,  with  one  exception.      A   nation  constantly    n- 
in   population   in   proportion  as  the  means  of 
-nl^istencc   increase,  which    will   effectually    prevent 
it  from  increasing  in  wealth,  in  the  same  degree  witii 
the  individual  on  the  island.     The  cases  would   be 
parallel  in   principle,  provided    the   population  of  the 
urn  always  remained  stationary.     Give   to  the   in- 
dividual   an    increasing   family  and   he  will  never  at- 
tain -o  great  a  capacity,  for  acquiring;  the  necessaries 
and   comforts  of    life,    as    he  would  do  without.     In 
proportion  as  he  increased   the  fertility  of  his  lands, 
in   the    same    proportion    would    his  family  increase, 
rind  the  demand   for  food  increase. 

It  is  admitted   that  the  parallel  between  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  nation    is   not  complete,  although   it  is 
-ull!<  iently    so.    to  serve  for  illustration.     There  are 
many  nations   in   the  world,  and  these  nations  make 
ii  by  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  in  the  same 
individuals  do,  but  this  is  a  very  different 
i.^,  from  augmenting  wealth   by  parsimony  or  accu- 
mulation. 

An  individual  gets  rich  by  the   industry  of  others. 
speculating  00  his  neighbours,  and  getting  posses- 


in  fil 

•  ••ilili  or  of  the    prod  heir   indug- 

Tin*  cammi  In-  ihe  case  ' 

ten-  II.I'IMII.        \n    indiv  nlii.il    •  mil, I    nev  i 

nil-ill  hi*   wealth  hy   In-  par*iun>n\  in    llir  rODMQOIptioO 
ami    comfori*    t»f    life,    unlrss     he 

M    exchange    u  hat    In-    *aved    for    *ome|hin 
dnrahle,  and  for  the  u*e  of  wliiih    lie    could    ol>tain  a 
IV  \\ard. 

A   nation  rainiot    inalvi-  any    roii-idrraMr    >-:i\ii: 
tin-  product  of  it*  I  ilionr  hy  par-iinon  , .    Th»*  in<  rease 
of  population  would  prrvtMit  it,  and  if  it  \sa-  -a\rd,  it 

Id  nut  In-  c\(  Inn^tMl    for  any  tiling  lint  otlirr  COIH- 
ni"diiii'«.,  for  consumption      It  could  not  l»r  «-\(  handed 
v.    nor    for    industry,  or  nkill,   or    for    any 
tiling  \\lii  h  \\unld  increase  the capacitj  "f  the  nv 
I'm  :j;  tin-    i.  Mid   comfort*   of  life   in 

fiitim-.       It    illicit     he    exchanged     for  coin,   hut    this 

ild    not   augment   national   ucaltli,  unless  it  could 
!)••  loaned  to  other  nation*,  and,    indeed,  the    idea  thai 

I'liril  wealth  <  ou-Uts  in  the  (puuitily  of  it*  pre<  i 
m»M-«l-,  ha*  IOIIL;  *iuc«-  heeii  exploded.  The  pre<  i 
ineial*  may  make  an  individual  rich,  he(  au*e  hi* 

Jihonr*  will  pay  him  intere*!   for  the  u*e  ((f  them, 
hut  they  cannot  make  a  nation    rich,    IHT.-HI-.,-    iln  • 

•  »dy  to  pay  a  nation  interest  for  them.      A    few  in- 
dixidnil*  may  lnan  money  to  foreign   nation*,    hut  the 

that  could  loaned  in  this  wa\,  could  h 
no  perceptihle  ell'i-i  i  on  national  \\ealtli.  A  nai 
thei.  ;iinot  augment  its  uealth  hy  parsimony. 

It  i*  true  that  a  nation   is   compiled  of  individual*, 
and  that    if  all    the    individuals   arc    frugal,   par*imo 
:th\ .  the  nation  will    he    *o   too,    ,md    il 
all    the    individual-    a:  -icful. 


poor,  the  nation  will  be  so  too,  and  it  may  also  he  ad. 
milled,  (hat  frugality  or  parsimony  is  more  conducive 
to  national  wealth,  than  prodigality;  still  this  does 
not  affect  the  point  in  controversy.  A  nation  that  is 
frugal,  is  u-ually  industrious  also,  and  although  it 
must  consume  its  annual  revenue,  or  nearly  so,  and 
cannot  therefore  augment  its  wealth  by  parsimony, 
yet  it  may  augment  its  capacity  for  acquiring  the  rie- 

nd  comfort^  of  life  by  its  industry — by  im- 
proving the  cultivation  of  its  lands — by  acquiring  skill 
in  the  arts  and  sciences — by  building  houses,  mills, 
roads,  canals,  and  by  giving  momentum  to  the  power 
of  labour.  And  although  a  wasteful,  prodigal  nation 
can  consume  no  more  than  the  annual  product  of  its 
industry,  yet  such  a  nation  is  usually  indolent  and 
lazy:  in  consequence  of  which,  its  capacity  for  acquir- 
ing the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  is  annually 
decreasing — its  industry  relaxes — its  cultivation  is  ne- 
glected— its  houses,  buildings,  roads  arid  canals  go  to 
ruin — its  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences  declines,  and 
the  annual  product  of  labour  diminishes. 

A  IIKUI.  by  squandering  his  fortune,  may  reduce  his 
family  to  beggary,  but  he  does  not  thereby  diminish 
i In-  sum  of  national  wealth,  any  farther  than  his  own 
idl«-  dissolute  habits  may  diminish  the  sum  of  nation- 
al  industry.  What  one  man  loses,  another  gains, 
and  howcu-r  extravagant  he  may  be  in  the  consump- 
tion of  the  nrce-*aries  ;ln,i  comforts  of  life,  he  only 

iiat  which,  if  he  did  not  consume,  another 

would.      Still  national  wealth  continues  the  same,  so 

long  as  national   industry,  or  the  capacity  to  acquire 

the  :: torts  of  life  remains  the  <nne. 

man  m  ime  what  of  right  belongs  to  ano. 


CHil"  Oil 

i ,    hut  -  must  !  •  far  as 

nation. n   ueahh  is  <  on<  n  m  d.  it   in  hy  u  horn. 

.lusiiie  is    no   doiilit    indispt-nsihle  to  national  |> 

-  the  mi  Inly  of  a  legislator  to 

nuke  ample    provision  for  its  faithful  and  perfect  ad- 
minisii.niuii:    Init    ilii-  is  a  distinrt  tiling  from  prom 

.-mat    \\ealil  .t  so  fu   a-  it  may  have  an 

indirect  influence  on  national  indiis!. 

1 1  is  a  <  oinmoii  expression,  that  the  i;reat  failures  we 
frequently    hear  of  MT<  hauls,  hau    s.  and    mo- 

i  s.  \\i||  |,c  a  sciioiis  injury  to  the  country, 
and  will  retard  the  prosperity  of  a  <  ny  or  st  ue  — 
N  ihin^is  more  erroneous.  The  .  no 

douht,   cause   much   distress,   ,-nid    calamity    amon^  in- 
dividuals, and  mav  create  a  temporarv  emharrassi, 

v  I  • 

in  trade,  hut  they  produce  no  permanent  injury  to  the 

itry,    nor    do   they   diminish   a   nation's  wealth. — 

The   property,   industry,  and  skill,  are  all  here — the 

capacity   of  the    nation   remains   the  same — property 

may  have  changed  hands — the  man  who  was  up  yes- 

'ay.    may   he  down  to-day,   and    he  who  was  down 

•  terday,  up  to-day;  and  it   is  all  one  to  the  nation, 
whether    V.    is  rich,  and  B.  poor,  or  B.  rich,  and  A. 
poor.      The   industry   ami  resources  of  the  nation  are 
not  the  least  a  lie*  led  hy  such  fluctuations,  unless  tl 
afl'ei  i  the  i  of  the  nation. 

Whether  the  annual  produce  or  revenue  of  a  nation 

Jit  to   IP  >ied.   or   a   portion  of  it  accumula- 

ted,   should    never    he    made    a  question    hy    politi<  il 
:    hut   the    manner    or   shape,    in    \\  I  i<  li    it 
should    IM-    (.iiisumed.    i-    a   \ery    important    question, 
and     \\orthy    to    he    considered    hy    the    profonn- 

litician. 
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The  influence  of  luxury  upon  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  a  nation,  has  been  much  disputed  among 
political  philosophers  in  these  fatter  days:  some  con- 
tending that  it  is  beneficial,  others  that  it  is  prejudi- 
cial to  national  wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness. — 
Had  these  \\ise  ones  entertained  correct  views  of  na- 
tional wealth,  such  a  question  never  could  have  been 
raised. 

The  influence  of  luxury  upon  national  wealth,  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  chapter.  At  present,  (  will 
barely  observe,  than  an  individual,  with  a  revenue  of 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  who  should  dine  onre  a 
week  on  the  brains  of  ortolans,  and  to  enable  him  to 
do  this,  should  keep  five  hundred  men  employed  in 
catching  those  birds,  might  cause  as  effectual  a  con- 
sumption of  the  annual  produce  of  labour,  as  a  man 
with  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  who  should  em- 
plo\  live  hundred  men  in  clearing;  lands,  digging 
ditches,  and  draining  marshes;  but  the  effect  which 
the  two  expenditures  would  have  upon  national 
wealth,  would  be  materially  different. 

The  sole  object  of  labour,  is  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and   true 
loiny   in  labour  consists  in  so  directing  it,  as  that 
the    smallest    quantity   of  labour   shall    produce   the 
itrst  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.     There  is   however,  a  wide  difference  between 
augmentinu;  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of    life  by 
mutilation,    and  by  production.     The  one  causes 
distress  ;md  starvation  to  the  labourers — the  other  by 
ping  up  the  demand   for  their  labour,  causes  the 
,  of  plenty  to  be  heard  in  all  tUeir  habitations. 

Tin-re  is  as  wide  a  dill'erence  between  preventing 
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CHAl'TKK  IV. 
Labour. 

N'n  -   hern  more  fniitful  of  coulros 

Hi    political   ft  iinoiny.    than    i.  M 
hni  thi'*f  controversies,   like   nm-t  otacr-.   n 
[•  ahont  word-,  than  ,i|.-a^  or  prinriph--.. 
Lu;  n  i;  i>    i  in.   IAI.KI  iu\    or    nt;\i  v\ 
rilK  iDUClNO    THI 

M      ii    po  \  rr.  c\rrtc(l    for  :iny 
purpose,  is  not  lahuur.     A  inau  who  walks  for 
I 
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pleasure,  or  rules  for  health,  does  not  perform  labour; 
but  if  In1  does  either  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
subsistence,  or  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
it  becomes  labour.  A  man  who  fiddles  or  dances  for 
bread,  performs  labour — if  he  fiddles  or  dances  for 
his  own  amusement,  or  that  of  his  friends,  it  is  not 
labour.  Whether  the  exertion  of  human  power  be 
labour,  depends  on  the  motive  of  the  exertion,  and 
not  on  the  result  produced.  If  a  man  raises  a  field 
of  wheat,  which  is  blasted  or  destroyed,  before  he 
gets  it  into  his  granary,  the  exertion  of  power  be- 
stowed in  raising  it,  is  not.  for  this  reason,  the  less 
labour.  Although  unproductive,  it  was  nevertheless 
labour. 

The  subject  upon  which  labour  is  to  be  bestowed, 
may  be  di  He  rent,  and  the  result  produced  may  be  dif- 
ferent, but  this  makes  no  diversity  in  labour  itself. — 
A  man  may  exert  his  power  at  the  plough,  at  the 
helm,  at  the  loom,  at  the  bar,  at  the  desk,  at  the  mor- 
tar, at  the  crucible,  at  the  canvass,  at  the  organ,  or  at 
any  thing  else,  still  it  is  all  labour,  provided  his  ob- 
ject is  to  produce  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
Whether  his  labour  is  productive  or  unproductive, 
will  depend  upon  the  result. 

The  necessaries  of  life,  are  those  things  without 
which  human  life  cannot  be  sustained.  The  comforts 
of  life,  include  every  thing  else  produced  by  labour 
which  ue  enjoy.  A  savage  cannot  live  without  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  he  may  without  the  comforts. 
This  is  the  only  intelligible  distinction  that  can  be 
•  le  between  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. — 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  pl:ice  where  the  distinction  can 
be  drawn;  for  if  we  attempt  to  include  among  the  ne- 
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'hose   tliin^H   whirli   we  are   in  the 
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ll  I*  imp  i--in|r.    I  iiilmit,    tt»  (Iriiw  UK-  line  JUT 
IN.  .iinl  -  i*  a  i<>  <•<  -sary.  ;ui.i  tii.it  a  catnfurt  n[ 

:   luil  ilu-  aii-c-  I'ruiM  lur  ililliculty  of  ascertain 

ml    nui   iVcun  tlif  uu|H'rfVfli<iii  of  the  (It-liiiitioii 
or  ilistiiK  tioti. 

«»iir    ••iijnviui'iii^    MI-C    not  01  nforts   of  life,  ac- 
iiin.    lint   only   iln^r   \V'IK  It 

an-  ,  \\ C    t-nj  I    lie.ilih,  a 

quit-i  run-,  i  ,11 .  _;nu(|  u  .tier, 

frifiiiUln|»,  love,  anil  a  thousand  other  thin;s,  with. 
Out  \vhirh.  lile  would  he  in-npportahle:  hut  these  are 
not  the  comfort*  of  life,  within  the  ahove  definition, 
i  use  they  are  out  produced  hy  lahour;  they  are 
not  the  immediate  ohjrc  t  of  lahonr.  (iood  health  may 
be  the  result  of  lahonr,  hnl  if  human  power  is  exert- 
ed for  the  ptirpu-e  of  improving  health,  it  is  not  la* 
b  >ur  in  that  s( n-r  of  the  word  in  which  it  is,  or  on^hl 

u-.'d,  hy  poli-ical  economists. 

Labour — »»  /'  life. — and  comforts  of  life, 

are,  \\  hen  used  in  political  economy ,  technical  plira- 
and  have  a  pr»-(  ix.    me  i.-nnj;.     They  may  have  differ- 
ent meanin.  A  out  of  the  science,  hut  \\  ., 

.  i  ins  me  inin-  -honld  alvv  a\>  lie  at- 
tached  to  them,  or  amhii^niiy  and  uncertainty  will  be 

Almost,  every  word  in  our  lai:  iia*  a  li 
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ami  a  figurative   meaning  and  an  indiscriminate  use 
of  words  in  their  literal  ami   figurative  «en*e,   when 

itini;  of  a  -( icnce.  cannot  fail  to  produce  amb'uni- 
iv  and  confusion.  This  is  a  principal  reason  why  so 
little  improvement  lias  been  made  in  the  science  of 
political  economy.  The  most  standard  authors  pei"- 
petnally  use  words  in  their  figurative,  when  they 
should  be  IIMM!  in  their  literal  sense.  But  the  maa 
who  suppose*  political  economy  to  be  a  suitable  field 
for  the  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  is  greatly  mistaken, 
and  instead  of  throwing  any  light  on  the  subject,  will 
he  Mire  to  envelope  it  in  thicker  darkness. 

Political  economists  have  written  volumes  upon 
productive  and  unproductive  labour,  but  had  they  un- 
derstood  the  meaning  of  the  word,  labour,  they  might 
have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  w ritiug,  and  the 
world  the  trouble  of  reading  so  many  dry  unintelli- 
gible books,  each  of  which,  spreads  another  layer  of 
clouds  over  the  science  of  political  economy.  Whe- 
ther labour  is  productive  or  unproductive,  depends 
upon  \\hether  it  produces  the  re  .suit  for  which  it  was 
bestowed.  If  a  man  fiddles  for  bread,  and  gets  bread 
for  fiddling,  his  labour  is  equally  productive  to  him, 

though  he  had  ploughed  for  bread,  and  got  bread 
by  ploughing;  and  usually  more  so,  as  a  man  usually 

-  more  bread  by  fiddling  than  by  ploughing:  and 
that  labour  which  produces  a  comfort,  or  an  enjoy- 
ment, i*  just  a>  much  productive  of  national  wealth, 
as  that  which  produces  a  necessary  of  life,  unless  na- 
tional wealth  consists  in  a  total  destitution  of  all  com- 
forts, and  all  enjoyment.  But  if  this  be  a  correct  no- 
tion of  national  wealth,  then  the  savages  of  the  wilder- 
'.V  :l  ^  --fit  than  any  other  people. 
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Dr.  Smith  S?MS.    -Mlit  ic  in  one  «ort  of  labour  \\  hi.  h 
add-  to  tin-  value  of  tin-  siiSj.-,  I   upon  \\liirh    it    i-  ' 
-lou.-d       Then-  i*  another  \\hich    has    no  such  effect. 
Th'  it    prodiu  e-    ;i    \alue,    ma\    In-   <al|ed 

prodii<ti\e;  the  latter  unproductive  labour.  Thu- 
labour  of  the  manufacturer  adds  u;enera||\  tu  the 
value  of  the  materials  \vhich  he  \\or!<s  upon,  that  of 
lii-  n\\  ii  iiiaiiitainaiK •»•.  ami  of  his  nid-ter's  profit. 
The  lahoiir  of  a  menial  -ervant,  on  the  contntrv,  a<l«l- 
to  the  value  of  nothini;.  '1'hoii^h  the  manufacturer 
advanced  to  him  by  his  master,  he  iu 
reality  <  o-ts  him  no  expense,  the  value  of  iho>e  \\  a 
hein^;  -enerailv  n'xtdred,  together  with  a  profit  in  the 
improxrd  value  of  the  -ulijrrt  upon  which  hi>  lahoui 
i>  ht^toucd.  Hut  the  mainlaiiiance  of  the  menial 
ne\er  i>  re-torf«l.  A  man  ^r<>\\*  ri-h  !,\  nn. 
plo\in^;  a  nmltitude  of  manufacturers  —  he  :;ro\v«.  pool 
1»\  t-mployinu;  a  multitude  of  menial  -.Tvarils.  The 
lahnur  of  the  Utter,  however,  ha-  it-  value,  and  de- 
iis  reward  a-  well  as  that  of  the  former.  But 
the  laliour  of  the  manufacturer  fixes  and  realizes  it 
self  in  some  particular  suhji-ct  or  vendible  commo- 
dity. \\  hi<  h  la>!  for  sometime,  at  least,  after  that  la- 
Imiir  is  past.  I'  i-,  a>.  it  were,  a  certain  quantity  of 
labour  -locked  and  -»tored  up,  to  he  emplo\rd,  if  nc- 
re--ar\,  upon  -ome  other  occasion.  "I'hat  suhji-ct,  or 
what  is  the  same  thiim;,  the  price  of  that  subject,  can 

•rwards.  if  <  \.  put    int«t   motion   a   quaii 

of   labour  e(|iial  to  that  which  had  ori^inalh  prodi; 

The    labour   of  the  menial    servant,   on    the    con- 
trai  -   not  ti\  or  rea!i/e    \' -    IT  1:1    aDJ    |i  :v;;i  ulai' 

subject  or  vendible  commodity.      Hi-  'ne- 

rally  peri.sh  in  tin.-  \t-rv  instant  of  their  \>  -ice. 
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and  seldom  leave  any  trace  or  value  behind  them  for 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  service  could  afterwards 
be  procured." 

Such  is  the  incoherent,  unintelligible  nonsense, 
which  men  of  sense  \vriie.  when  they  attempt  to  writd 
upon  a  subject  \\hich  they  do  not  understand.' 

In  the  first  place  it  may  he  observed,  that  the  word 
•ealtie,  is  used  properly,  only  in  exchanges,  and  ex- 
presses the  relative  price,  which  one  commodity  hears 
to  another.  It  has  no  meaning  when  applied  to  an 
article,  which  the  possessor  consumes  himself. 

Whether  a  man  values  an  orange,  which  he  eats,  at 
a  cent  or  a  hundred  dollars,  it  is  a'l  the  same.  So  if 
a  man  places  the  same  value  upon  his  dinner  before 
it  is  cooked  that  he  does  afler,  it  is  all  the  same,  be- 
cause it  is  for  consumption  and  not  for  sale.  This  is 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  word  value*  and  that 
mrioing  which  should  always  be  attached  to  it, 
wh»in  used  in  political  economy.  It  is  used  also  in  a 
popular  metaphorical  sense,  in  which  it  means  any 
thin:;  or  nothing,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  speak- 
er.  We.  often  hear  people  talking  about  the  value  of 
lift-,  of  health,  of  enjoyment,  of  air,  of  water,  and 
a  thousand  things,  which  cannot  be  valued,  and  have 
therefore,  no  value,  or  an  inestimable  value,  just  as 
TVe  please. 

In  the  above  quotation,  Dr.  Smith  uses  the  word 
rulnc,  ID  its  technical  sense,  w  hen  he  applies  it  to  the 
Manufacturer,  and  in  its  p-.pular  sense,  when  he  ap- 
plies it  to  the  menial  servant;  and  thus  bewilders 
himself  ami  confuses  the  reader. 

A-  he  uses  the  word  value  in  its  popular  sense 
when  applied  to  the  menial  servant,  we  have  as  much 


r.ui-   i\  poi.TTir  vi  ~( 

ii    is    in\  almhle,  as  Dr.  Smith 

:i'»  \  allie.         Will      il      III'      prelen   led 

tli  it  lite  \alue*  of  fond  is  not  enlianc  ed  in  coti«eipie> 
of  I  i  servant  to  cook  it?      I-  mil  tin-  value  of  a 

ndid  \\urdrohe  enhanced,  in   consequence  of  liav- 
ii  to  \\  is|,  anil  keep  il  <  lean?      Does  not  the 
labour  <  \ant  enhance  the  \alne  of  a  line  ho 

li\    \\  i-hinu;  ainl    ><  rnhhinj;  it,  of  a  chariot  ind  horses 
itiemlin^  and   driving  them?     Mo«,t  of  the  luxuri- 
ous lixers  \\ouldesteeni  a  splendid   dinner   much    If-- 
valuahle,  if    obliged   t<»  cook    it    theinsrl\e*.       V    line 
lad\   \\ouldtliink  much  less  of  her  iini-lius  and  laces; 
if  she  \\jis  ohli^eil    io   \\a-li   them    herself.      There   18 
nianv  a  man  no\\  living  in  a  palace,  who,  \\ithout    i 
nial  seivani,,  \\onld  prefer  a  cottage:  and  many  a 
uonld  v\alk,  \\lio  nou  rides  in  his  coacli,  if  compelled 
to  he  his  own  ostler 

The  truth  is,  the  labour  of  menial  servants  adds 
nothing  to  the  exchangeable  or  technical  value  of  the 
siiliject  upon  which  th«-ir  labour  i-  bestowed,  because 
the  tiling  is  not  for  sale,  or  ev  han^e:  but  their  labour 
pi  oilui  ,it  a  portion  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 

increases  the  metaphorical  value  of  the  subject  upon 
uliich  the  labour  is  bestowed,  as  much  as  the  labour 
of  a:i\  <  IMS-  o|  labourers  whatever.  Their  labon 

i  ue,  adds   notliiiu   totli  ml  of  human 

tenauce,  neither  doe-  the    labour  of  the  mauufacti! 

Of   aii\     itlliei  !    labourer-. 

turist-.        So  painters,    poet-,    mi:-i<  i.tn-.    and    I    t 
ad<ldancin_  idd  nolhin:;-  b\    their    l.ibo'ir  to 

M'ies  o!     life,    but     t!ie\    pioil'  '\8\- 

K|  x  i:  ie, 
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derable  share  of  the  comfort*!,  and  may  contribute  as 
ntiallv.  to  the  refinements  anrl  elegancies  of  social 
life,  as  the  mamifrtcturer  of  any  luxury  whatever. 

••A  man  grows  rich,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "by  employ- 
ing a  multitude  of  manufacturers.  He  grows  poor  '>y 
employing;  a  multitude  of  menial  servants."  "  The 
laliour  of  the  one  tixes  and  realizes  itself  in  some 
vendible  commodity  which  lasts  lor  sometime.  The 
labour  of  the  other  perishes  in  the  very  instant  of  its 
performance,"  &c.  But  did  it  never  occur  to  Dr. 
Smith,  that  there  was  a  difference,  between  consum- 
an  article  and  selling  it?  Suppose  the  man  who 
employs  a  multitude  of  manufacturers  should  himself 
consume  all  the  produce  of  their  labour;  all  the  goods 
they  manufactured.  Suppose  he  had  a  manufactory 
of  lace,  in  which  he  employed  a  hundred  workmen, 
and  suppose  he  and  his  family  should  consume  all 
the  hire  that  was  made:  would  he  grow  rich?  On 
the  contrary,  would  he  not  grow  poor  as  fast  as 
though  he  employed  a  hundred  menial  servants? 
But  suppose  he  only  consumed  as  much  lace  as  one 
man  manufactured,  would  not  that  hinder  his  fortune 
as  much  as  the  employment  of  a  menial  servant? 

The  truth  is,  the  employers  of  menial  servants  are 
the  consumers  of  the  produce  of  their  labour.  The 
manufacturer  who  employs  a  multitude  of  workmen, 
;ot  the  consumer;  and  this  constitutes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  advantage  of  employing  the  two 
species  of  labourers. 

if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  thousand  dollars  expend- 

upon    menial    servant-,    lessens   a    man's    fortune 

more    than    a   thousand   expended  in  the  purchase  of 

manufactures  for  consumption;  then,   it  may  follow, 
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that    maniificiurer-     arc    more    productive    labourers, 
than  nn  n     i  -<  i 

\  in  in  i  \  ruin  hi-,  fortune  by  employing;  a  multi- 
tude ol  menial  smart-,  anil  he  may  do  the  same  by 
eni|do\  in;;  a  multitude  of  manufacturer--,,  that  i^,  by 
COnsumui:;  the  produce  of  their  la 

This  str.m-r  doc  trine  of  pnulu<   i\e  and   unpn> 
ti\e  labour  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that   ab-nrd 
theurv,  \\liich  makes  national  \\raltb  to  consist  in  ac- 
cnn/    lutinii    of  "the    surplus  of    produre    above    con- 

iptiim."      Until  this   theory   i^   ihoroii^hly  explod- 

political  economy  never  can  be  reduced  to  the 
1«\\  -  nee.  One  absurdity  will  be  heaped  upon 

another,  until  it  becomes  one  chaotic    mass  of  contra. 
dictions. 

The  theory  of  the  Otconomifts,  as  they  are  railed, 
that  is,  of  Dr.  (Juesiiay,  and  other  French  writers  on 

tiral  economy,  i-  built  upon  this  doctrine  of  accu- 
mulation. They  maintain  that  agricultural  labour  is 
the  onl\  productive  one;  that  all  other  labour  is  bar- 
H  n  and  unproductive.  Manufacturing  labour,  they 
say,  is  unproductive,  because,  it  replaces  only  the 
stock  which  employs  them,  together  with  its  ordinary 
protit<. 

'•The    labour   of    artisans    and    manufacturer- 
add  nothing  to  the  \alue  of  the.  raw  materhls,   but  the 
value  of  their  labour:  that  N  to  say,  the  amount  of  the 
itid  profit  which  that  la!,  our  must   hive  obtain- 
ed. according  to  the  rai>  and  pro:  irk, 

usual  in  the  country.      Their  labour  d.i  •-  not  alter  the 

nta  in  of  wealth  existing  in  the  (  >uimu  •!,  ..  I'lu: 
labour  of  the  husbandman,  o;i  M|I|S  to 

totality  of  existing  values.    After  having  replaced 
10 
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\vhat  the  labourers  have  and  might  have  consumed 
during  tlirir  labour,  it  has  given  birth  to  a  fresh  va- 
lue. It  has  produced  a  real  increase  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  wealth  belonging  to  the  community;  in 
short,  it  has  afforded  a  net  profit." 

A'  m  >ng  this  to  be  the  case,  still  I  cannot  com- 
prehend how  that  renders  the  labour  unproductive. 
1  I  e  whole  of  their  reasoning;,  however,  is  altogether 
too  suhtle  to  he  comprehended  by  one  whose  atten- 
tion is  rnihnrrassed  by  the  real  nature  of  things,  and 
the  true  meaning  of  words.  "Whether  labour  is  pro- 
ductive  or  not,  depends  on  the  result.  If  the  object 
for  which  the  labour  was  bestowed,  is  produced,  I  see 
not  how  the  labour  can  be  called  unproductive. 

Agricultural  labour  produces  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Manufacturing  labour  the  comforts  of  life,  and  if 
these  constitute  any  portion  of  national  wealth,  then 
is  manufacturing  labour  productive.  If  national 
"wealth  consists  in  a  total  destitution  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  then  manufacturing  labour  is  not  productive  of 
natii  inil  wealth,  although  it  may  be  of  the  comforts 
of  life. 

But  we  are  told  that  "manufacturers  and  artisans 
add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  or  quan- 
tum of  wealth,  but  the  value  of  their  labour."  'Nei- 
ther do  reapers  or  gatherers  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth  after  it  is  grown;  there  is  just  as  great  a  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material  before  it  is  gathered  as  there 
is  after.  So  threshing  wheat  and  manufacturing  it 
into  flour,  is,  according  to  this  rule,  unproductive  la- 
bour, because  it  adds  nothing  to  the  quantum  of  wealth 
or  the  raw  material,  but  the  value  of  the  labour. 
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It  i*  not  to  hi-    wondered   at,  that   s<»  littlr  pn« 
has    been   made   in    the    science  of  political   economy, 
when    men   employ    their    talents-    in    eudea\ouiing  to 
'>ii>li    -mli    idle    distinctions.      The    truth    i*,  aU 
though  spinning  and    weaving  doe-  not    produce  <  urn: 
the\   produce  some! hing  ijiiiti'   as  valuable;   and  to 
discuss   the  question    uhcthcr  n^rirnlturi-ts  ur   inanu- 
nr«TS  are  the  most    henctici  il    ( «»:iti  ill  itur>    to    the 
fund  of  our   enjoyments,   is   much   as  if  the  question 
Were  to  he   discussed   before  a   delicate  and   refined 
lady,  whether  she  would   prefer  not  to  live  at  all,  or 
to  live  in  all   the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  savage 
life.      Without  the  nprr.s-<ar/rx,  lite  would  not  he  sus- 
tained— without  tin  ,7s,   it    would  not  he    worth 
.sii-i.tiiiiiu.   HIM!  the  labour  which  produces   the  one  is 
ju-t  as  much  entitled   to  the  appellation,  j>roductiue, 
as  that  which  produces  the  other. 

This-  doctrine  also  originated  from  the  theory  of  ac- 
cumulation. Taking  it  for  granted  that  national 
wealth  consisted  in  "the  surplus  of  produce  above 
consumption/'  they  concluded  that  agricultural  la- 
hour,  caused  a  greater  surplus  than  any  other  labour. 
That  w  hile  a  man  was  raising  a  hundred  bushels 
of  corn,  he  would  not  probably  consume  more  than 
twenty,  which  would  leave  a  surplus  of  eighty.  It 
never  o<  i  urred  to  iliem,  that  this  corn  was  produced 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  consumed,  th.it  except 
for  consumption  it  was  utterly  useless,  and  that  the 
year  following  its  production  at  farthest,  i-  tin-  period 
wl.idi,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  can  be  1110-4 
beneficially  consumed. 

The  doct'-iue  involves  the  further  absurdity  of  *up- 
posiug,  that  the  comforts  of  life  ur  the  capacity  for 
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acquiring  them,  constitute  no  part  of  national  wealth. 
iiui  if  happiness  lie  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  mankind, 
any  labour  which  contributes  to  its  innocent  enjoy. 
niciit.  is  productive,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  political  economist  as  labour  em- 
ployed in  any  other  manner.  Unproductive  labourers 
are  certainly  entitled  to  no  favour  from  the  govern, 
ment.  and  that  i«  indeed  a  cold  and  comfortless  theory 
of  national  wealth,  which  excludes  all  the  comforts, 
refinements,  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life.  But  al- 
though there  is  no  danger  that  these  absurd  and  un- 
natural theories  will  ever  be  adopted  in  practice,  yet 
they  tend  to  embarrass  the  science,  in  itself  sufficient* 
ly  intricate  and  abstruse;  and  induce  governments  to 
adopt  measures  prejudicial  to  national  wealth. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Standard  of  Value. 

A  GREAT  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  talents,  have 
been  exercised,  by  writer*  on  political  economy,  in  en- 
featuring  to  ascertain  and  fix  upon  a  true  standard  of 
value.  Although  a  erne  standard  of  value  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  is  an  impossibility,  nay,  a  palpable  ab- 
-ni.lity  in  its  very  terms,  still  it  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Mich  grave  philosophers,  that  it  would  be 
di^ri'-pcriful  to  pa«s  it  over  without  observation. 

J)r.  Smith  says,    "the    word  value    has  two  mean- 
ings and  sometimes  expresses  the  utility  of  some  par- 
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lit-  object,  and  sometimes  t! 

Other  munU    uliicli   the    possession  of    that    iiliji-i  I    con- 
Tin-    one    max   IIP    called    "value  in    imp"   the 
othrr    "value  in  exchan  Tin-  th'm-s  which  have 

tin-  ^reatcst  value  in  imp.  ha\e  frpijuenily  little  nr  no 
valiir  in  exchange:  and.  on  tlip  con'rary,  those  uhich 
bavp  tin  -t  vilur  in  e\<  h.in^p,  have  little  <»r  no 

value  in  use.  Noihini;  is  more  ii-.«-l'ul  titan  water: 
hut  it  will  pnrctiMe  fctrde  any  thfag;  ^carce  any  thing 
can  he  had  in  p\cli:ini;(»  fur  it.  A  diamond  on  the 
my  li;i-  -( mi'l\  any  value  in  imp:  hnl  a  vpry 
great  <|nantity  of  other  ^O«K|S  may  be  hail  in  exchange 
for  it.7'* 

To  talk  about  thp  value  of  a  tiling  \\hirh  p'uhcrhag 
no  \  ilue.    or  cannot  he   valued,   has  to  me  very  in 
the  Mppparance  of  absurdity.     The  truth  m   tlie  \\ 
value    in    political    economy    has    but    one    meani 
\vhic-b   i-,  the  relation  that  OUP  thinu;  bears  to  another 
in  regard  to    price.      In   popular  lanu;ua^p  it  is  some, 
time-.,  nay    very  ofien    used    metaphorically,    and    the 
ver\  delinit'nui  of  a  metaphor  is  *»the  application  of  a 
\\ord  to  a  use.  to  \\hich.  in  its  original  import,  it  can- 
not    be    put."       Thus    \\  e    say    the    valup   of    lilp,  of 
bpalth,   of  enjovmeir.    which,    in    the.    very  nature    ol 
things  cm  have  no  \al-it-,  or  are  invaluable. 

Ki-Min  the  «mt%  that  is  made  of  \\onU.  by  most,  it 
not  all  the  writers  on  political  economy,  one  would 
In  Ird  to  conclude,  thai  tne  very  e«wnce  of  the 

•mi-ted    in    usin^   them,    in  some  li^ura 
or  uiiknovMi    s-eime:   el-p    hou  can  \\  e   account   for  the 
ob-cui-p.  unintelligible  manner,  in  \\hicli  men  of  M 
have  written? 

*  "\Vcalth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  I. 
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Having  fixed  upon  this  double  meaning  of  the 
Word  m/Mf,  Dr.  Smith  next  attempts  to  show  that 
labour  is  its  true  standard. 

"The  value  of  every  commodity  to  the  person  who 
po<sM>*-r»  it,  and  who  mean**  not  to  use  or  consume  it 
himself,  but  to  exchange  it  for  other  commodities,  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  enables  him 
to  purchase,  or  command.  Labour,  therefore,  is  the 
real  measure  or  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  com- 
modities. 

"The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every  thing 
usually  costs,  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is 
the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it.  What  every 
thing  is  really  worth  to  the  man  who  has  acquired  it, 
and  who  wants  to  dispose  of  it.  or  exchange  it  for 
something  else,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  which  it  can. 
save  to  himself,  and  which  it  can  impose  upon  other 
people.  "What  is  bought  with  money  or  with  goods, 
is  purchased  with  labour  as  much  as  what  we  acquire 
by  the,  toil  of  our  own  body.  That  money,  or  those 
goods,  indeed,  varies  this  toil.  They  contain  the 
value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  which  we  ex- 
change for  what  we  suppose  at  the  time,  to  contain 
the  value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour  was  the  first 
price,  the  original  purchase  money  of  all  things.  It 
\\a>  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all 
the  wraith  of  the  world  was  originally  puivhasrd; 
and  its  value  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  who  want 
to  exchange  it  for  some  new  productions,  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  enable 
them  to  purchase  or  command.'7 

••Kqual  quantities  of  labour  at  all  times  and  places, 
may  be  said   to  ]>e  of  equal   value  to  the  labourer. 
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Labour  alone,  then-fore.  m-xer  \arying  in  its  own 
value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by 
win.  I.  the  \:ilnr  of  all  lommodi'ies  can  at  all  times 
and  places  be  estimated  and  compared.  It  is  thtir 
real  priie.  Mone\  is  their  nominal  price  onl\.'J 

"Labour,  it  appears,  exidenlly  is  the  only  universal, 
as  well  as  the  onlv  accurat  •  measure  of  value,  or  the 
only  standard  by  which  we  ran  compare  the  value 
of  diiVcrent  commodities  at  all  times,  and  at  all 
places."* 

Dot  tor  Smith  applies  this  standard  of  value  to  the 
employment  of  capital,  and  concludes,  that  the  capi- 
tal  that   employs  the  greatest   quantity  of  labour,  of 
rse    produie*    the    greatest    quantity    of  value.      It 
will  hereafter  lie  shown,  that   his  doctrine  ing 

capitals,  and  the  employment  of  capitals,  is  altogether 
erroneous  and  absurd — that  he  did  not  even  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  capital.  The  present  object, 
however,  is  to  show  that  labour  is  not  the  standard  of 
value. 

If  the  quantity  of  labour  which  the  production  of 
an  article  required,  was  the  measure  of  its  value, 
then  would  a  bushel  of  corn,  raised  on  a  poor  soil, 
he  in. in-  \aluable  than  one  raised  on  a  good  one,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth,  manufactured  without  the  aid,  more 
valuable  than  one  of  like  quality,  manufactured  with 
the  aid  of  machinery:  and  goods  transported  to  for 
.  countries  on  men'*  shoulders,  more  valuable  than 
when  transported  in  ship*;  and  a  thousand  other 
equally  absurd  consequences  would  follow. 

Nor  will  this  definition  of  value  be  at  all  aided  by 

Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  5. 
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supposing;  an  average  of  the  quantity  of  labour,  with 
the  advantages  of  soil,  and  aid  ot  machinery,  required 
to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  any  article,  and  taking 
thai  average  of  labour  as  the  real  value,  or  the  mea- 
sure of  the  real  value  of  the  article  produced;  for  that 
average  never  will,  and  never  can  he  struck,  and  a 
measure  which  never  can  be  obtained,  is  for  all  prac- 
•1  purposes,  the  same  as  no  measure:  such  a  mea- 
sure i-  'it-rely  imaginary,  and  can  serve  no  purpose 
but  to  e  'ihmvis  the  subject 

Such  an  average  never  can  be  struck,  because  the 
same  article  usually  bears  a  different  price,  and  of 
course  has  a  difl'erent  value  at  the  same  time,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country.  Nor  does  this  difference  depend  at  all  upon 
the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  transport  them  fr»rn 
one  country  or  place  to  another — from  the  place 
where  they  are  cheap,  to  the  place  where  they  are 
dear,  but  upon  a  thousand  other  circumstances  fami- 
liar to  every  merchant.  It  takes  more  labour,  for  in- 
stance, to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  iu  New-Rnglmodj  than  in  Maryland,  because 
the  climate  i<-  colder,  and  the  soil  poorer;  but  the  ne- 
insaries  of  life  are  always  cheaper  in  New-England 
than  in  Maryland,  because  there  is  a  greater  quantity 
of  industry,  and  of  course,  a  greater  product  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  who  are  to  consume 
it.  The  same  kind  of  labour  bears  a  different  price 
in  different  countries,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  country,  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same, 
place.  How  then  can  an  article,  so  different  and 
fluctuating  itself,  be  the  measure  of  value?  If  every 
yard  stick  was  of  a  different  length;  and  the  same 
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yard  stj<  k   liable  t«>  «  hau-e  ii-  b-n_;ih  every  day  in   • 
should  we  lit-  able  to  ascertain  tin-  mini 
of   yards    in    a    pi>  loth?      'Tin-    |>i«'<  e    of   <|o'li 

!i,   although   \\  c    ini-hl  not  In-  V.le 
to  £et  any  drtinite  i-lea  of   its   Irtish  in  yards.      S  .  a 
itnodity  may  have  ;i    \alur,    although    \\  u-»t 

In-    Rble    in   ^ft    an\    idea  of  ii-  \alnr  in  <la\V  laf»oiir. 
'riit-rt'  is  no  -.IK  h  tiling  as  H  prrunnrnt  -taii»lar«l  of 
value.      Tin-    value    of  every    thini;  (lejiemls  ii|><m  (iiir 
\\ain-,    our    whims,    and    our  caprice*;,   and    ulieu    all 
mi-n  co-ue  to  think  alike,  and    want    alike.  po«.sihl\ 
:ianenl    measure    of    value    may    be  found,    but  not 
re.* 

The    iM-i  ,  xsaries  of  life  have  a  value  when  \\  < 
change    them  —  that    is,   an    exchangeable    v.iliif.     but 
from  the  necessity  of  tln>  case,    this    nr 

,4  value.      They  have    also,    in    the    populn 
of  the  \\ord,  a  value  for  Consumption;   but    before    we 

upon  a  standard  of  this  valu",  we  must  a- 
lain   the   value   of  life   itself,   and    ihen  the  value  of  a 
year  of  life,   will    be   the   value  of  a  quantity  of  food 
;ip(U-t  life  a  year.     And  so.  toa»cerUia 
value  of  an    article    which  contributes  to  our  com- 
fort <»r  enjo\  in.  'lit.  we  must  first  a>,  rrl.iiu  the  vain- 


iio  understand  any  tli.uu;  of  the  naiup 
:"-n,l,  the  <-\i-' 

.i|ipear  imptis^iblc:   lor  a-  n.>t!:m.i  can 

\tc  a  real  measure  of  letv^tli  and  <|uautitv,  \v!m  ><  va- 

nktions  in  its  own  diim-ii-iim«,  >o  notliiiii;  ran  I) 

.ilueol   other  commodities  uliiilt 
p\vii    \ultic.      liur    a: 

variation*.,  but'i  in  it.-.  <ju.i:ifitv,  and  in  the  d  •  nand  fur  it,  Uicre  can 
l)«  nothing  wliicfi  i>  no-  '»a  in  value.*t 

t    I  -tudrnlale  on  Wealth 

it 
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price  of  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  itself,  which  will 
show  the  value  of  the  article  which  procures  it. 

The  value  of  a  toy  to  a  child,  and  the  value  of  a 
splendid  ball  dress  to  a  vain  young  lady,  may  be 
much  the  san.e,  although  neither  woul  I,  in  the  ineta- 
ph  -rical  sen>e  of  the  word,  he  of  any  value  to  a  phi. 
losopher — in  the  technical  sense,  they  might  have  a 
value  to  him.  The  value  of  the  enjoyment,  would  be 
tin-  value  of  the  thing  that  procured  it,  in  each  case, 
but  the  giddiest  young  lady  in  the  country,  would 
have  sense  enough  to  laugh  at  a  grave  philosopher, 
who  should  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  of  her  en- 
I  >  <iKMit  in  a  hall  room,  in  her  tine  dress,  more  espe- 
cially, if  he  was  to  attempt  to  fix  its  amount  in  days' 
labour. 

The  precious  metals  arc  by  far  a  less  fluctuating,  a 
Diore  universal,  and  a  more  definite  standard  of  value, 
than  labour.  They  have  been  fixed  on  b'y  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  mankind,  as  the  best  standard,  and 
this  is  no  mean  authority.  They  are,  it  is  true,  a 
iluct'iatini;  standard,  but  this  arises  from  the  fluctua- 
ting value  or  price  of  commodities;  and  to  talk  about 
a  permanent,  invariable,  unbending  standard  of  value, 
-  ah-nrd  as  lo  talk  about  a  permanent,  invariable, 
unbending  standard  of  elasticity. 

Their  is  nothing  in  gold  and  silver  as  such,  which 

^i\c-   them  any  advantage  over   other    metals,   as   a 

circulating  medium,  or  measure  of  value.     It  is  their 

i<  ifv  and  intrinsic  value,   which  gives  them  an  ad- 

vantagc  over  iron,  as  coin.      If  a  pound  of  iron  would 

ordinarily  exchange  for  a  pound  of  gold,  iron   would 

the   same  purpose,   as  gold  for  a  circulating 

medium,  and  a  measure  of  value. 
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It    hn-    lieen    \ainly    supposed  l»\   >oine,    that  an  in 
trinsic   value  v,  MI  esxcniitl  ingredient  in    i  .11 

Ciil.ituij;    niMliiim,   and    that   le.i  h   i.   or  paper,  \\itha 
parlicfil.tr   -tain  i.    ini\    In-    made    lo   an-wer   the  same 
purpose-    a-    -old    and    -'liver,    pro\  ided    llnj^  puidi< 
\\oii:d    con-cut    lo   ren-ive   them.      Tl'U    iintiun    m 
natfil  tVoin  tlic  ( in  MIII-!  IIK c  that  h.tnk  pipi-r  has  Ijrrn 

-'itnti-d  MI  cx'.-iit,  in  tin-  pi  ice  of   -old 

and  -i!vrr.  a-  ;t  <  in  ni  iiin^;  iiicdiiini.  'I^lii-  is,  how- 
ever, a  MUM  ciroiiron^  n|)ini(Mi,  ami  those  who  have 
adopted  it,  have  liceti  led  a>ir.iy.  by  looking  at  the 
appn'Mit  in-tt-iid  of  the  real  u.itiire  of  thiiu-  (i  dd 
and  -  IIMICN.  ha\c  not,  it  i-  true,  any  more  in- 

trinsic value  thin  paper,  hut  a-  hnllion,  they  have  a 
real  imii.i-ic  value,  eipial  to  their  nominal  value,  as 
money,  and  all  ±»\  -i •iiinent-  hive  found  it  impos-ilde, 
to  pve  y;<dd  and  *i\  er  a  nominal  value  a*  money,  ahove 
tiieirretl  v.iiue  as  bullion,  and  it  always  has,  and  al- 
\\,»\-  \\ill  he  found  as  much  impos<il)le  to  make  that  a 
DiPasiirc  of  value,  which  has  ii-df  no  value,  as  to 
make  tliat  a  measure  of  weight,  which  ha>  itself  no 
\\ei^ht.  or  that  a  measure  of  length,  which  has  itself 
no  length. 

If  men    could    l>e   maile   to   imagine   that   a  piece  of 
leather,  or  paper,  of  a  particular  form  and  stamp,  p 

->•(]   an   intrinsic   value   ecjiiul   to  an  1,1.1,1  •  of  ;;old, 

i  harrel  of  Hour,    then  ;he  leather,  or  paper,  in 
be  mad  -ure  of  value,  an. I  suh-tituted  for  ^dd 

and  «ilv'T  a-  a  (  \v  ulai  in^;  mediu.n:    !»',!    :.i  make  tu 
imagine  thi-.  would    he    j'l-t   a-  mn-  h  iiiipo>->ihle  a>  it 
would  to  make  them  iaia^inc  that  II fly  -i\e*  and  \ard 
i  i\   !»••  made  «.f  air,  or  that  a  hungry  man  may 

,>f)    liis  appetite  by   thinking  *'f  &  roa«.i  turke\. — 
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In  the  exchange  of  commodities,  paper  has  been  sub- 
stituted t«>  a  great  extent  tor  gold  and  silver,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  man  of  credit  can  buy  a  cargo 
of  ilour,  by  giving  his  note;  but  all  the  banks,  and  all 
the  governments  on  earth,  could  no  more  make  paper 
as  such*  whatever  stamp  they  might  put  upon  it,  a 
measure  of  value,  than  they  could  make  a  yard  stick 
of  air;  nor  could  they  make  gold  and  silver  a  measure 
of  Vitlue,  if  they  had  not  a  real  intrinsic  value  as  bul- 
lion, equal  to  their  nominal  value  as  money.  A  forged 
note,  or  a  counterfeit  dollar,  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  measure  of  value,  and  as  circulating  me- 
dium, with  one  that  is  genuine,  until  the  deception  is 
detected,  and  in  the  same  way,  paper  or  leather  might 
be  made  a  measure  of  value,  and  a  circulating  me- 
dium, provided  an  universal  deception  could  be  prac- 
tised on  mankind,  and  they  be  made  to  believe  that, 
that  had  a  value,  which  in  reality  had  no  value. 

But  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  that,  that  which  has 
no  weight  in  itself,  can  be  the  measure  of  weight,  or 
that  which  has  no  length,  the  measure  of  length,  so 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things  that, 
ti.at  which  has  no  value  in  itself,  can  be  the  measure 
of  value;  and  to  suppose  that  bank  paper,  or  any 
other  paper,  is  ever  the  measure  of  value,  or  in  reality 
money,  or  a  circulating  medium,  is  to  mistake  the 
form  of  the  thing  for  the  thing  itself.  To  suppose 
that  a  man's  name  was  the  maa  himself,  or  that  a  pic- 
tnre  of  a  house,  was  the  house  itself,  would  not  be  a 
more  palpable  mistake  arid  misapprehension.  Paper 
i>  no  more  a  circulating  medium,  or  money,  than  foot- 
ing up  an  amount  is  a  payment  of  it;  and  it  would  he 
to  cuuviucc  a  merchant  that  his  account  was 
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paid  wlit'ii  footed  up,  as  to  convince  mankind  that  pa- 

jit  i  i  in  lie  mule  n  inrn-un-  of  \;ilue,  or  a  <  in  ul.itin^ 
innliii  i).  The  absurdity  of  uue,  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  ulher. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  source  and  cause  of  National  Wealth. 

ADMIT  rixt.  the  true  drfmitiim  of  national  wealth  to 
-/  ru/y  u-ity  fur  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  com- 
Jorts  of  life,   and    political   economy    he<  omes  at  once 
su.-r  pnhle  of  IMMIU  n'durrd  t<>  Mich  precision  an<l  cer- 
tainty, as   to  entiile   it  to  he  denominated  a  MM 
but  niiherio,  the  definitions  of  national   \\f;iltlt  have 
IP    n  •».»  y;ij;ue  and  contradictory — its  sources  so  mul- 
tifarious and  uncertain,  and  the  means  of  auu;meutiii£ 
it  so   indeliiiiif  and  equivocal,  that  it  could,  with  no 
propriety    \\hate\er,   he   dignified   with  the  name  of 

8C1     N< 

In   evei  H  e,    there   are   certain    appropriate 

liiiknl  words,  which  have,  a  precise  UIK  (introverted 
nj'-Miiuj;,  and  always  convey  the  same  ideas  to  its 
pi  i  These  technical  svord-,  or  phrases,  con- 

tain :  iil.imt -n';il  principles  of  the  science,  \\lii<h 

thiisf,  unskilled  in  it,  are  not  supposed  to  understand 
\Vithont  lliesr,  no  -iihjec  t  u  hatever  is  a  s(  i» n 

In  prosecuting  the  study  of  political  e«»uoin\. 
N'  -  <  i-lelir.iti-d  rule  for  philosophising  will  he 

touud  of  singular  use — never  to  attribute  an  tj' 
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either  to  an  inadequate  cause,  or  to  more  causes  than 
x.xa/v/  tu  produce  it. 

Had  this  rule  been  adhered  to  by  political  econo- 
mi-ts,  we  never  should  have  been  embarrassed  and 
perplexed  witli  so  many  absurd,  DBiatelhgible  theo- 
ries  on  the  sources  of  national  wealth.  One  deriving 
it  from  the  balance  of  trade,  which  produced  an  abun- 
dance of  the  precious  metals  —  another,  from  the  di- 
vision of  labour  and  parsimony  in  consumption  — 
another,  from  agricultural  labour  —  another,  from  la- 
bour in  manufactures  and  commerce  —  another,  from 
land  labour  and  capital. 

"Though  it  may  appear  extraordinary,  tbat  the 
sources  of  wealth,  whicb  have  been  the  olject  of 
much  speculation,  should  not  have  been  long  ago  ac- 
curately investigated  and  defined;  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  there  has 
existed,  and  does  exist,  more  marked  variety  of 
opinion."* 

"A  source  of  national  wealth,"  is  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  my  definition  of  national  wealth,  an  inaccurate 
mode  of  expression.  National  wealth,  is  rather  an 
attribute  or  quality,  than  corporeal  matter.  The  ne- 
-aries  and  comforts  of  life,  do  not  of  themselves 
Constitute  national  wealth,  but  the  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring them  constitutes  it.  *'A  source,"  from  which 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  derived,  is  a 
correct  mode  of  expression,  but  "a  source,"  from 
which  the  capacity  for  acquiring  them  is  derived,  is  a 
more  doubtful  mode  of  expression. 

••The  sources  of  national  wealth,"  however,  is  so 
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a  phrase  in  iiT.tti-.is  on  political  economy, 
ami  hit*.  by  iisa-e.  become  so  completely  incorporated 
MI'.  i  our  l;n  that  it  would  In-  vain  to  allein  i  to 

expunge  it.      I    shall  therefore  continue  to  u-c  it,  and 
with   this  explanation,  il  can  lead  to  no  ambiguity.  — 
l?\    it,  I   mean  the  fountain  from  which  we  derive  the 
--iries  and  comforts  of  li  e, 

The  won  I  source  is  soiuetini'--  used  as  synonymous 
with  fountain,  and  sometimes  as  synonymous  with 

lite.      I    shall    always    use    it    as    synonymous    with 

fountain.      This   is   ii*  appropriate*  meaning  in  politi- 

cal economy,  where  it  is  iist-d  to  express  the  origin  of 

the    ne«  ••-•.  ii  -ies   and    comforts   of  life,  as  contradistin- 

guisln-d  from  the  <  au-e  which  produces  them. 

The    enrih    then,    is    the   only    *nnrcr    of  national 

ilth  —  the    fountain    from    which    we   derive   all    the 

.•--arie<  and  comforts  of  life.      The  earth  includes 

the  ocean  as  well  a-  the  land.     From  it  we  derive  not 

only  food  and  raiment,   hut  all   the  minerals  and  pre- 

cious metals  esteemed  valuable  or  useful  among  men. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word   source,  no  argument  is  ne- 

-  try  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  the  only  source  of 

public,  as  well  as  private  wealth. 

The  earth  then,  bein^  the  source  of  wealth,  the 
next  thing  to  be  ascertained,  is  the  <  aiisc  which  pro- 
duces it.  The  earth  does  not  >  it-Id  her  fruits  spon- 
taneously —  the  law  is-,  that  "man  shall  eat  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  |;i  LAKOI  it  then,  i^  the  < 

and  the  only  cause  which  prodmes  national  wealth  — 
which  draws  forth  from  the  gren  fountain,  the  m. 
garies  and  comforts  of   life.      The   power   which   pro- 
duces national  wealth,  resides  in  i|ie  bones  and  sin.-\\  , 
of  man;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  *erk  for  it  any  wheie 
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Industry  is  the  mnin  spring,  the  fundamental,  indis- 
pensihle  principle  of  every  true  system  of  political 
economy.  If  we  would  increase  the  fecundity  of  the 
earth,  it  must  he  done  hy  industry  or  lahour — if  we 
would  augment  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
it  must  he  done  hy  industry. 

Before  any  decisive  opinion  can  he  pronounced 
upon  the  effect,  which  any  political  measure  will  have 
upon  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  it  must  he  ascertained 
what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  industry  of  the  na- 
tion. No  political  device,  artifice,  or  regulation,  will 
ever,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  permanently 
promote  national  wealth;  which  does  not  permanently 
promote  national  industry.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  augmenting  national  wealth  hy  legislative  enact- 
ment, otherwise  than  hy  its  augmenting  the  industry 
of  the  nation. 

This  is  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  upon 
the  source  and  cauxe  of  national  wealth,  were  it  not 
tlwt  a  multitude  of  false  doctrines  and  contrary  theo- 
ries have  heen  promulgated  to  the  world,  under  the 
sanction  of  great  names;  and  it  can  scarcely  he  ex- 
pected, that  a  different  t!  eory,  however  manifest  the 
truth  of  it  may  he,  will  he  received  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  a  hnmhle  unknown  individual,  in  opposition  to 
these  great  names,  and  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nions of  the  day,  unless  these  opinions  are  shown  to 
be  erroneous.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
amine them. 

Dr  Smith  says,  "the  annual  lahour  of  every  nation 
is  the  fund  (cause)  which  originally  supplies  it  with 
all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  which  it 
annually  consumes,  and  which  consists  always  in  the 
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i»r  tint  Ub.iur,   or  in    what  is  pur 
dba-'  <l  "i  li  that  procure  from  other  nations. 

"  \iiordini;,  therefore,  as   this  proilm  ••    or    wh 
pun  Irised  with  it,   ben  iter  or  smaller  propor- 

tion to  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  consume  it.  the 
Dttioti  will    lie  lietter  or    worse  supplied  with   all    the 
and  coin  eniencies  for  which   it  has  occa- 
sion/' 

These  t\vo  sentences  contain  the  soundest  principle 
of  political  economy  to  he  found  in  the  whole  of  •'  The 
Wraith  of  Nations."  The\  are  ihehvo  first  in  the 
boo!;:  and  had  Dr.  Smith  adhered  to  the  profound 
4bctrine,  with  \\hichtu*  sat  out,  he  would  have  hern 
justly  entitled  to  his  threat  reputation  as  a  p-ditical 

uoniist. — Had  he  d«me  thi-,  he  never  wonhl  have 
involved  h'un.-elfin  that  labyrinth  of  artificial  distinc- 
tions  and  arbitrary  definitions,  which  characterises 
his  work,  in  such  an  eminent  decree.  Had  he  ad- 
hered to  the  simple  principle  contained  in  these  sen- 
tences, his  work  would  have  been  as  distinguished  for 
perspicuity  and  clearness,  as  it  is  now  for  obscurity. 
The  only  criticism  to  which  the  above  ((notation  is 
liable,  is  the  improper  use  of  the  word  '-fund."  La. 
hour  is  a  cause,  and  perhaps  a  source,  but  it  can  with 
no  propriety  be  (ailed  a  fund.  Perhaps  aUo  the 
word  Cfiwfurt.<t,  nii^ht  with  advantage  be  substituted 
for  the  word  conveniences.  Dr.  Smith  appears  to 
have  had  no  conception  of  the  beauty  and  force  of  the 

,;»ition  of  the  cau>e    or  *ourre  of  wealt   ,   which  he 
for  he  al'ieruanU  depart-,  from  it.  in  a  mo-,1 
11  kable  dei;i 

Dr.  Smith  tells  us  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work, 
that  "the  capital  of  a  society  which  i-  the   sai.ie  \\u:i 
12 
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that  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose,  it,  can  be  in- 
creased  only  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capital  of  an 
individual."*  He  also  tells  us,  that  "whoever  de- 
rives his  ri'venue  from  a  fund  which  is  his  own,  must 
draw  it  either  from  his  lahour,  from  his  stock,  or  from 
his  land."  f  He  uses  the  word  capital  here  as  syno- 
uyiuous  with  wealth,  and  hence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
revenue  of  an  individual  can  be  derived  from  labour, 
stock  and  land,  so,  according  to  Dr.  Smith's  theory, 
may  the  revenue  of  a  nation.  In  the  first  place  th^n, 
we  ;ire  told,  that  labour  is  the  only  fund  "which  ori- 
ginnlly  supplies  a  nation  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life;77  and  in  the  next  breath  almost, 
we  are  told,  that  a  nation  may  derive  its  revenue  ei- 
ther from  labour,  stock  or  land;  for  if  an  individual 
can  derive  a  revenue  from  labour,  stock  or  land,  so 
may  a  nation  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith,  for  he  says 
both  are  increased  in  the  same  way.  But  if  labour 
is  the  fund  which  supplies  a  nation  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life,  with  what  proprie- 
ty can  it  be  said,  that  the  revenue  of  a  nation  may  be 
derived  from  laud  and  stock?  Dr.  Smith,  is  therefore, 
in  direct  hostility  with  himself,  as  to  the  source  or 
sources  of  national  wealth.  If  an  individual  own  a 
iield  which  he  cultivates  with  his  own  hands,  then 
the  field  is  the  source  or  fountain  from  which  he  de- 
rives the  product,  and  labour  the  cause  that  produces 
it;  and  if  a  nation  cultivate  its  own  lands  and  manage 
its  own  stock,  then  the  land  is  the  source  or  fountain 
of  the  product,  and  labour  the  cause  that  produces  it. 
If  national  and  individual  wealth  are  identical,  and 

•  ulili  (if  Nations  bonk.  ii.  chap.  36.       t  Ib.  book.  i.  chap.  (>. 
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the  re\emie  of  a  nation  may  In-  d»Ti\ed  IVuin  il, 

\vidi  tin-  revenue  of  an  individual,  Uiea  il 
would  follow,  that  a  nation  could  derive  a  re\enu<- 
in.  in  its  land  and  stoc  k  independent  of  its  nun  labour, 

individual  may  do  it:  hut  was  such  a  th 
r  heard  of,  or  is  it  pos..ihle.  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  a  nation  to  obtain   the  ur<  essaries  and  «  omfort- 
life  for  the  use  of  its  lands  and  (a|»ililr 

ii   are  the  absurd   consi-ij.ien'-es   of  confounding 

<>nnl  \\ilh   individual  wealth,  and   hy  not  preserv- 

ilie  IMI\  of  a  nation.      An   individual    may  |»ni- 

>CUrc    the   nece-saries  and    comforts  of  life  hy  I  a  hour, 

and  so  may,  <»r  rather  s(l  must  a  nation.      An   indivi- 

dual  may  own  a  <|iiaiitity  of  Ininf  or  s/'/r/,-.  for  the  n-c 

u  ha  h  he  may  ohtain  the  necessaries  and  coin  forte 

,ife  without  labour,  hut  this  can   never   he  the  case 

with  a  n-.ttion.      A  nation  has  hut  one  resource  for  oh. 

taining  a  rev»  nue.  \\hic.h  is  lahour. 

In  another  part  of  his  hook.   Dr.  Smith  says  "that 

land  and  capital   stock,  are  the  tuo  ^reat   sources  of 

all  revenue."*     If  lie  uses  the  word  source,  as  syn- 

ith    fountain,   and    hy   land  and    capital 

stud.-,    he   means   land  only,   then  land   and    capital 

stock  is  the  only  source  of  revenue;  hut  if  he  uses  the 

word  3<  -\nonymous  \\ith  cau»e,  and  !» 

mean-    i^ooil-.    and    chattels,    then    land    and    capital 

-  not  the  -mill  e  of  any  part  of  the  revenue  of 

a  nation. 

The   Oeconoinists  maintain  that  land    alone    "is  the 
true  source  of  wealth,  hecaiise  it  prodi. 
that  man  de-ire^,  for  the  supply  of  his  wauls,  for  his 
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enjoyments,  his  pleasures,  and  his  fancies;  awl  be- 
cause it  ron-tantly  reproduces  a  quantity,  superior  to 
what  lu-is  been  consumed  to  effect  its  reproduction. 
Thi>  e\<*-s  of  reproduction,  this  gratuitous  gift  of 
the  soil,  this  net  produce,  is  the  only  fund,  that  can 
be  employed  to  encourage  the  progress  of  labour,  to 
reward  its  success,  to  promote  improvements,  and  in- 
definitely to  increase  the  sum  of  public  and  private 
Wealth."* 

The  theory  of  the  Oeconomists  is  ingenious,  hut  it  is 
altogether  artificial  and  absurd.  They  express  them- 
selves accurately  when  they  say,  that  land  alone  is 
the  true  source  of  weal  h;  provided  a  distinction  be 
made  between  source  and  cause,  but  they  make  no 
such  distincfion.  They  use  the  wo  id  source  as  syn. 
onymous  with  cause.  They  deny  that  labour  is  the 
cause  of  wealth,  or  that  it  has  any  agency,  in  fact, 
in  producing  it.  They  deny,  in  express  terms,  that 
any  labour  whatever,  is  productive,  except  that  im- 
media'ely  employed  in  agriculture,  and  their  theory 
excludes  the  quality  of  productiveness  from  all  labour. 
The  "gratuitous  j;ift  of  the  soil" — "the  quantity  su- 
perior to  what  has  been  consumed  to  effect  the  repro- 
duction," is  the  "only  fund"  that  can,  "indefinitely 
increase  t!ie  sum  of  public  and  private  wealth." 

The  whole  of  the  sophistry  of  this  reasoning,  con- 
sists in  confounding  the  fecundity  of  the  earth,  with 
the  labour  of  man,  and  attributing  to  agricultural  la- 

'  I  have  nover  read  the  Physiocratie,  or  any  of  the  writings  of 
the  OeconoiitiM^  as  they  are  culled.  All  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
flieir  system  is  derived  from  Smith,  Ganilli,  and  others,  who  have 
tun. butted  their  theories.  The  above  quotation  i8  from  Ganilh.' — 
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i,    that  \\hiih    hrh.n-s  to    the    powers  of    nnture. 

Ti.i  i'xe    that    .i-N<  iiliural    laliour   pog- 

iiil.uu-  or   <|nali(\,    \\hirli    no  olhcr  laliour 

n  \\it,  the  .•ittiihute  of  fecundity  or  repro- 

inn:    \\  I  sis   atliihute    helmi^s    lo  tin-    earth. 

Labour  performed  in  clearini;,  fencing,  ami  preparing 
a  Held  for  \\lnM'.  is  a^i  i(  uliural  lahour:  hut  there  19 
no  more  ni-crsxarv  toruirxiou  ln't\\«-fii  thi^  lahoiir  and 
th*  jirodiK  lion  ol  \\lnMl.  than  there  is  hetueeii  spin. 
niiiu:  ami  the  produdiiin  of  wheat.  If  nothing  mure 
is  done,  there  will  never  he  any  wheat.  Thin  laliour 
then,  :«(•(••  riling  to  their  own  theory,  no  more  possesae* 
tlir  itdiihute  of  frcundiiy  or  produt  tiveness,  than  man- 
ufjutmiiii;  lahour.  I'louin^  is  not  then,  of  itself, 
productive  lahour. 

Is  sou  iiiu;  the  strain  prodii(ti\e  Iftlmiii?  |)oe<  the 
attrihute  frcinuli'y  or  rf>[irti(lnctitni.  helon^  to  the  la- 
bour of  s< -.•itteriiii;  seed  over  the  earth? 

If  ii  he  scattered  oiit  of  season  or  \\itlioiit  due  pre- 

itioiiof  the  ground,  there  will  he  no  reproduction: 
inn  if  scattered  in  season  and  with  due  preparation, 
unless  the  Held  he  fenced  so  as  to  keep  the  I ) casts 
from  it.  The  lahour  of  sca'terinu;  the  seed  then  is, 
in  itself,  no  more  productive,  nor  does  it  possess  the 
attr.hi,  uiidit\,  any  limit1  than  the  lahour  of 

fencing  <»r    plowiuu;;  and   the    lahour  of  fem  im;  and 

\\ini;  no  more  than    s|iinhin<;  and    wr.nin;;.      The 
,«  ir    i-    I, ut   one   kind   of  lahour,  although 
re   d.llVrent  ohjei  (s   upon  which    it   mas   he    In-- 
stowed,   which    will    (ause    ditlereut  rcsini-.,   and   all 
lah  >ur  is  pi«ulii(ti\e  in   proportion   as  it  produces  th< 

ult  for  which  it  was  In-stowed. 
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But  this  double  refined  distinction  is  not  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Oeronomists. 
It  is  built  upon  tbat  absurd  and  monstrous  doctrine 
of  accumulation,  which  has  been  more  prejudicial  to 
the  science  of  political  economy,  than  Aristotle's 
logic  to  the  science  of  metaphysics. 

The  "excess  of  reproduction,"  the  "gratuitous  gift 
of  the  soil,"  the  "net  produce"  above  consumption, 
"is,"  in  their  opinion,  "the  only  fund  that  can  inde- 
finitely increase  the  sum  of  public  and  private 
wealth;"  from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
greater  this  excess,  this  gratuitous  gift,  this  net 
surplus  above  consumption,  the  greater  will  be  the 
sum  of  public  and  private  wealth. 

Although  the  Oeconomi*ts  do  not,  in  express  terms, 
adopt  the  theory  of  accumulation,  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  their  system,  yet  all  their  reasoning  does, 
in  fact,  terminate  in  that  principle.  They  maintain, 
that  artificers  and  manufacturers  are  unproductive  la- 
bourers, because  their  labour  '-can  add  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  raw  material,  but  the  value  of  their  la- 
bour; because  their  labour  adds  nothing  to  the  quan- 
tum of  wealth,  existing  in  the  community;"  or  in 
other  words,  because  their  labour  does  not  cause,  an 
accumulation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  is,  no 
doubt  true,  that  the  sum  of  public  and  private  wealth, 
will  be  materially  augmented  by  an  increasing  pro- 
duction of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  pro- 
vided there  is  also  a  like  increase  of  consumption. 
If,  for  example,  the  annual  product  of  labour  is  aug- 
mented five  per  cent,  and  the  consumption  is  also  in- 
<  leased  five  per  cent,  and  the  product  of  one  year's 
labour  is  entirely  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 
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or  at  farther  within  the  year  following  its  products 
there  willexifltagi  in-  of  national   prosperity; 

plniu   \\ill  |»ivv;iil  among  all   •  uf  i.lir    <  ommu- 

nii\,  and  there  will  he  a  rapid  increase  «il'  population. 
lint  if  the  annual  product  »>f  labour  i-  augmented  live 
per  cent,  and  tiie  consumption  is  only  increased  three 
JUT  rent,  there  will,  of  course,  he  a  great  accumula- 
tion uf  the  net  <  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the 

Consequence  v\ill  he,  that  a  portion  of  the  labourers, 
will  he  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  reduced  to 
u  ant  and  starvation.  It  is  true,  that  among  certain 
classes  of  the  comtiiunity,  especially  the  property 
holders,  there  will  be  plenty;  but  in  estimating  na- 
tional \\ealth.  \\e  are  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  not  any  particular  part  of  it.  Ad- 
mitting then,  that  arti-an-  and  manufacturers  add  no. 
thing  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material  hut  the  value  of 
their  labour,  or  that  they  do  not  alter  the  quantum  of 
wealth  existing  in  a  community,  still  if  they  prevent 
accumulation,  they  promote  national  wealth. 

For  what  purpose  this  accumulation?      Where  is  it 

to  end?     Does  il  not  seem  plainly  a  dictate  of  nature, 

that  all  the  produce  of  the  earth  should  he  consumed 

'he  year  following  its  production?     And  shall  we  pre- 

ne  to  promote  national  wealth  by  running  counter 

to  the  la\\  s  of  nature?      Has  not  nature   herself  made 

ellec  uial  provision  against  any  permanent  accunnila- 

t'wH?      \\  a    nation    known    to    augment    its 

ilth   by   accumulation?*     On  the  contrary,  do  we 

not  always  iiud  national  prosperity  tin  -t,  \\hen 


•3  have,  it  is  true,  in  the  book  of  (imc-i-,  an  .urotnit  of  an 
accumulation  of  tiie  fruitful'  tlie  earth,  in  K^\|it,  umU-r  the  ad- 
ministra;  -ep'i,  ilurine  tlie  seven  plenteous  it  a« 
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consumption  is  just  equal  to  production?  Or,  as 
nearly  etjual  as  possible.  This  doctriuce  of  accuiuu- 
lation  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  those  systems  of 
political  economy  which  confound  national  with  indi- 
vidual uealth. 

Lord  Lauderdale  is  the  only  writer  on  political 
economy,  that  1  have  read,  who  has  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish national  from  individual  wealth.  He  says, 
"national  wealth  has  by  all  been  considered  merely 
as  made  up  of  the  rirhes  of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  community;  the  capital  of  a  society  has  heeii  re- 
garded in  every  respect,  as  the  same  with  that  of  all 
the  individuals  who  compose  it;  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  has  been  conceived,  to 
convey  an  accurate  description  of  the  mass  of  na. 
tional  wealth.  Parsimony,  which  experience  teaches 
us  is  the  most  usual  means  of  increasing  private  for- 
tune, is  universally  represented  a>»  the  parent  of  pub- 
lic wealth.  Frugality  is  said  to  increase,  prodigality 
-to  diminish  public  capital.  Every  prodigal  is  repre- 
sented as  a  public  enemy,  and  every  frugal  man  as  a 
public  benefactor.  So  much,  indeed,  is  public  wealth 
universally  deemed  the  same  thing  with  the  mass  of 
private  riches,  that  there  appears  no  means  of  in- 
creasing the  fortune  of  an  individual,  when  it  is  not 
done  directly  at  the  expense  of  another,  that  is  not 
regarded  as  productive  of  national  opulence, 

"It  is,  however,  impossible  to  subscribe  to  the  idea 
that  the  sum  total  of  individual  riches  forms  an  accu- 

we  have  no  reason  to  expect  another  seven  years  famine,  it  is 
hardly  \voif !i  \\liile  to  make  ili.it  a  precedent  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  a  flairs,  or  adopt  it  us  a  principle  in  political  econ- 
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rate    *Htpment  of  public    uralth.      Though  thp    opi- 
nion Ids  lieen  universally  pr«'\  alent,  it  most  bp  d«*f»n. 
ed  fnlM-  and   unfounded  by  every  man  who  consider* 
the    ..nhject,    after    having  formed    nnd    familiar 
liim-rir  to,    no   accurate   and    di-tim  t   u|)iniou  of  the 

iliie. 

"\\  li<  ii  \vc  reflect  on   the   sitiinlitin  of  thi^  cinn'ry, 

.    indeed    al»nost    self  evident,  tli.-tt  the  -ma 

totftl  of  individual  riches  cannot   l>e  considered  as  af- 

fording an  a<  curate  statement  of  public  urilth."* 

lint    although  the    noble  earl,  (to  speak  of  him   in 

illy  -tyle,)  was  impressed  \\ith  -<oiiie  vague  indis» 

tinct  notion,  of  a  di-tiiu  lion  heiwn-n  n:tiional    uid  in* 

dividual  wealth,  yet  he    h;t>    utterly  I'.iiled    in    his  at- 

tempt to  ascertain  in  u  hat  that  distinction  ron-isu,  as 

will  be  iiiaiiil'f-t,  on  reiulin^  his  detiuiiioiis  of  the  two 

kindi  of  wealth. 

••Wealth,"  he  says,  «»may  be  accurately  defined 
to  con*i«t  of  nil  that  man  desires  a»  useful  or  de' 

ful  to  him. 

"Itichei  may  be  defined;  to  con.iitt  in  all  that  imin 
Hkires  a*  useful  or  delightful  to  him;  which  exitt* 
in  a  degree  of  xcarcity."\ 

IVralth,  he  applies  t»i  nations,  and  richest  to  indi- 
vidn  iU,  ».o  that  the  above  are  his  definitions  of  na- 
tional and  individual  wealth. 

It  i«.  pi.  tin  from  tlioc  definitions,  that  the  noble 
earl  had  no  distinct  notion  of  eitlier  national  ui  i.,  di- 
vidual wealth,  for  it  \\onld  be  iiii^',^,  ,le  f..r  any 
man  who  bad  t  Ir.ir  con.  rption*.  oi  an\  .  to 

frame  §uch  an  uuineanin.;,  >en^rle-«,   delinitiun  of  it. 


'   Lauderdale  on  \Sealth,  p.  4U,  -43,  46.          t  Jbid.  56. 
U 
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According  to  tliis  definition,  good  water,  pure  air, 
tine  imisii  .  beautiful  landscapes,  good  friends,  and  a 
thousand  other  useful  and  delightful  tuings  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  are  ingredients  of  national  wealth,  because 
they  are  not  only  useful  and  delightful  to  man,  but 
desirable  also;  yet  none  of  them  would  be  ingre- 
dients of  individual  wealth,  unless  they  existed  "in  a 
decree  of  scarcity  "  (rood  water  and  pure  air  would 
be  constituent  parts  of  individual  wealth  in  New- 
Orleans,  because  they  exist  there  in  a  degree  of 
scarcity,  but  not  in  Baltimore,  because  there  is  no 
scarcity.  Fine  music,  beautiful  landscapes,  good 
friends,  ami  beautiful  women,  are  ingredients  of  indi- 
vidual wealth  every  where,  according  to  the  noble 
earl's  distinction,  because  they  exist  in  a  great  degree 
of  scarcity  every  where,  and  are  not  only  very  desi- 
rable, but  very  useful  and  delightful  to  man. 

Unless  a  more  sensible  distinction  than  this,  be- 
tween individual  and  national  wealth,  can  be  framed, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion. 

Lord  Lauderdale  became  bewildered  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  not  under-tanding  the  nature  of  value,  and 
by  not  distinguishing  between  its  technical  and  popu- 
lar meaning.  He  supposed  that  water  has  no  value 
because  it  does  not  ordinarily  exist  in  a  degree  of 
scarcity.  But  the  water  we  drink,  has  as  much  va- 
lue as  the  food  we  eat,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word,  although  neither  has  any  value  in  its  tech- 
nical sense,  because  they  are  not  exchanged.  The 
water  a  nation  drinks,  the.  food  it  eats,  the  air  it 
breathes,  and  the  territory  it  inhabits,  are  of  equal  va- 
lue, in  the  popular  or  figuiative  sense  of  the  word, 
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indispensable  to  a  nation's  CM 
id.  -in  in\e  any  value  in  tlie  real  le<  nn 
gen-  \\uril,  l>c<  an*e  thr\   cannot  I.e  exchin^cd 

ll.it  although  these   thiligH    ha\e   no  value,  lnr\    arc  ag 

Ic  to  inilivulu.il  as  to  national  wealth. 
cause  tM-itlicr  could  exist  willioni  llirin.     The   rcusuii 
whv  u;o|il  and    «»||\  »f  nu  value  ainoni;  Havngeg, 

i«.  liccan^c  tlic%\  iiavt-  no  (iccasion  to  cxrlianjje  them, 
and  not  IUM  ansc  tln-\  arc  cither  plenty  or  scarce,  ae 
lord  l.andcrdalc  supjio^r-. 

Lord    Laiulci  dale's  outi   illustration  of  his   di- 
tion    i»et\\een    pultlic    wealth    and    individual    rirl 

es,   in   a   still  stronger   li-ht,  the  alisiirditv  «if  his 
definitions.     "What   opinion,"  says   the   noble   earl, 

mid  be  entertnined  of  the  understanding  of  a  m^n, 
who,  as  the  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
ti  \  .  should  propose  to  create  a  scarcity  of  water,  the 
ahniid-int  c  of  which  was  deservedly  considered  as 
one  of  the  «t  blessings  incident  to  the  com- 

mnnitv?  It  is  certain,  however,  that  such  a  project 
would,  by  this  means,  succeed  in  increasing  the  mass 
of  individual  riches."  Or,  ''suppose  it  possible  to 
an  abundance  of  any  spec  i«-s  of  food 
as  i  i-.  it  follows,  that  by  o< 

in.;  such  an  abundance,  the  sum  total  of  individual 
riches,  would  must  n-rlainly  be  diminished  to  an  ex- 
tent  c<|iial  to  the  fnt.-tl  value  of  that  species  of  food 
whose  \  ilue  would,  by  this  means,  be  destroyed."- 

It  is  really  surprising  what  absurdities  men  fall  in- 
to bv  nut  preserving  tlie  IM  i  v  of  a  narion,  and  by  at- 
taching an  improper  meaninj;  to  the  \\ord  rnluc.  Had 

*  Lau«K-nl,i!.-  on   Wralrh.  p.  44,  4J. 
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lord  Lauderdale   considered  a   uation  as  a  unity:   he 
wvrr  woiil.l  have  supposed  that  the  "mans  of  indivi- 
dual    riches"    could  he  increased  by  creating  a  scarci- 
ty of  water:     The    ma^s   of   individual   riches   com. 
puses,  tie  riches  of  ;  1.  the  individuals  in  the  nation — 
It  is  (he   totality  of  individual  property,  and    taking 
riches  or  properly  from  one  part  of  the  individuals  of 
a  nation,  and  giving  it  to  another  part,  does  not  aug- 
ment the  sum  total,  or  mass.     Diminishing  the  quan- 
tity, orrreaiing  *nch  a  scarcity  of  water,  as  to  render 
it  of  technical  or  e\(  hangable   value,  would  in  e  fleet 
be  precisely  equivalent  to  taking  property  or  riches 
from  one  pan  of  the  community,  and  giving  it  to  ano- 
ther; for  just  so  much  as  those  who  had  water  to  sell, 
received  for  it,  just  so  much  would  those  who  bought, 
pay   for    it.      The   intrinsic  importance  of  water  for 
consumption  would  not  he  in  the  least  changed.  Sup- 
pn-e  such   a  scarcity   of  water  could   be  created,  as 
that  it  would    sell  for  ten  cents  a  gallon,  and    there 
lyere   ten   men    in   the  community,    who   had   each  a 
spring,  which  yielded  ten  thousand  gallons  a  day,  all 
of  \N  huh  they  were  able  to  sell  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon.      In  such  a   case  lord  Lauderdale    says,  "it 
is  certain,   th.it  the  mass   of  individual   riches  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  fee  simple  of  all  the  wells."     But  I  say  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  mass  of  individual  riches  would 
not  he  increased  one    cent,  even  according  to  his  no. 
tioii  of  individual  rii -hes,  or  of  cafuc.     The  exchang- 
ahle  v  ;ilue  of  the  property  of  the  individuals  of  the  com- 
munity  would   not   be    augmented  a  cent.     The  pro- 
perty  or  riches  of  these    particular   individuals   who 
owned  tuc  welis,  no  doubt  would  be,  and  so  would 
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the  riches  of  too  highway  rubbers,  who  should  have 
taken  im  thousand  dollars  n  piece  upon  the  public 
highway.  In  tin-  (ini-  case,  the  riches  of  the  rest  of 
the  individuals  in  the  community  would  In-  deuvas. -d, 
in  the  exact  proportion  that  that  uf  the  owners  of  the 
w  I  -  w  i-  i  !:  and,  in  the  other  case,  the  riches 

of iho-r  w  ho  hail  heen  robbed,  would  be  d»  '1  iu 

exact  proportion,  a-  the  riches  of  the  robbers  was  in- 
creased.  Vnd  so,  if  it  WAS  possible  ton  t  aa 

abundance  of  any  species  of  food,  as  tin-re  exists  of 
i,  (he  -urn  t(»<al  of  individual  riche*  would  not, 
as  lord  l.auderdale.  suppnsrw,  |M-  thereby  diminish* 
ed;  f«»r  nlihou^h  the  exchangeable  or  technical  value 
of  ihe  property  or  rich  une  particular  <  l.i--  of 

individuals  unjit  thereby  he  dnuinisiied,  \rt  that  of 
Other  <-h-ses  would  he  in  proportion  au-mmicd,  80 
that  the  mass  of  individual  riches  would  remain  the 
same. 

Although  lord  Lnuderdale  had  Rome  indistinct  no- 
tion of  the  difference  between  national  and  individual 
wetlth,  yet  as  he  did  not  preserve  the  UVITY  of  a  ua- 
ti'in,  hut  confounded  the  nation  with  the  individuals 
of  whom  it  is  composed,  it  is  iu  vain  to  look  into  his 
work  for  any  intelligible  distinction  between  national 
and  individual  wealth. 

\-    lord    Lauderdale    had  no   clear  conceptioi 
national    wealth,   it   is    not   to   be   expected,  that   he 
Would  entertain  correct  notions  of  its  source.      As   he 
bas  however  adopted  the    most  prevalent   doctrine  on 
the  nil  je<  |,  and  has  probably  illustrated  it  in  a  m 
clear  intelli^i'de  manner  than  any  other  writer,  an 
amiintion  of  bis  ibeory  will  siiTice  !',  r  tne  wlrde. 
He  aays,  that    "land  labour  and  capital  ore  nil 
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three  orispnal  sources  of  wealth."     The  term   laud 
JIM  hull's  mines  and  fisheries. 

Land  is  undoubtedly  a  source,  and  the  only  source 
of  wealth,  provided  the  word  source  is  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  fountain,  hut  not  if  it  he  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  cause.  Land  is  a  subject  by  the  pro- 
per use  of  which  wealth  may  be  produced,  but  man 
is  the  agent  to  make  this  proper  use.  So  machinery 
is  an  instrument  or  subject  by  the  proper  use  of  which, 
the  capacity  of  man  may  be  augmented  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth:  but  this  machinery  would  be  useless 
and  unproductive  without  the  labour  of  man.  Labour 
is,  therefore,  either  the  proximate  or  primary  cause  of 
wealth,  and  should  always  be  so  considered. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  earth  yields  some 
fruits  spontaneously,  that  labour  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  them,  and  therefore,  land  is  a  cause  as  well 
as  &  fountain  of  wealth.  But  is  there  no  labour  ne- 
cessary to  gather  these  fruits?  Is  not  the  savage, 
who  plucks  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  satisfy  hunger,  the 
agent  in  procuring  those  grapes?  Would  his  hunger 
have  been  satisfied,  if  he  had  not  put  forth  his  hand 
to  pluck  them?  And  is  not  this  labour,  as  much  as 
ploughing,  or  gathering  corn?  If  he  kills  a  d^er  in 
the  forest,  is  not  this  labour?  Or,  can  a  fish  be  pulled 
from  the  ocean  for  food,  without  labour?  Labour, 
therefore  is  the  sole  cause  of  wealth. 

The  importance  of  the  distinction  between  the 
••ource  and  the  cause  of  wealth,  will  be  manifest  when 
it  is  considered  how  many  volumes  have  been  wriifrn 
upon  this  subject,  and  what  a  marked  variety  of  opi- 
nions lias,  and  does  still  exist  upon  it.  The  whole 
•  ontroversy,  however,  has  arisen  from  the  ambiguity 
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of  the  v  .      It  Mometime*  meaning  fount 

anil  -HI,  II. id  11  \   in  i  In*  tneaii- 

,'ie    word    -mure    lie.  ii    1,1,  ed    ||\    \\nli  i-   on    ,,  di- 
ticnl   e<  •OUOIIIN  .   it   would   immedialeU    ha\e   |iul   an  end 
ill    their  disputes   about   the    -<>  wealth. — 

\  ''liin^  I-  inner  e--ential  llrin  pre(i<ioll  ill  tin-  n-«-  nt' 
terms  u»  the  ri^ht  iindfi^iaudini;  of  :in\  -iili|i-i  i,  Imt 
on  all  >ciruiitic  Milijcci^.  it  i>  imli.,jM-ns;tl»|r. 

If  lord    Lauclerdale    n-f-  ilu-  word  source  as  «ivno- 
inus   with  fountain,   then    labour  is  not  a  sourer  of 
i  111, — if  In-  UM-S  it  as  «yiionyinou-  with  can-is  ihrn 
land    i-,  not  a  snurcr  of  \\rallli.      I     U   proper   to   -ay 
that  lalimir  i-  tin-  <  au-r  of  \\calth,  hut  it  i*  not  propel 
to  -ay  that  lahour  i-  the  fountain  of  \\ealth,  accord 
to  any  approved  u>e  or  meaning  of  the  word  fniintiri. 
The  sea  is  a  fountain  of  li-h,  or  from  which  we  d 
.   but  it  is  neither  the  cause  of  li-h,  nor  the  ca 
from  which  we  draw  ti-h.      Cause  presuppo-e>   p 
er — fountain   pre-uppo-e>  none.     Labour  cannot,  by 
any  licence  of  expre  — ion.  mean  fountain. 

1-  <  apital   "an   original  source  of  wealth?"     Lord 

iderdal'  -  nn  definition  of  capital,  hut  le 

u-  to  infer  it-  meaning;  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
-  it.      Mr  -•>-.  that  capital  may  he  employed. 
1.   "\\\  the  mau'ifuiturer,  in  building  ami  obtaining 
machine 

••In  procuring  and  conveying  to  the  mamifa< 
the  raw  materials,  in  advance  of  wa_;e-;  in  convcyinj; 
the  manufactured   •  nminodity  to  the  market,  and  fur 
iii-uii:^  it  to  the  con-umer-:  that  is,  in  the  home  trade.  " 
••In   the  importation  of  the  commodities  ..!   ano- 
ther  country,    or    (!i«    exportation   of  home  manufac- 
tures; that  i  ;D  trade." 
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4.  "In  agriculture." 

5.  "There  is  a  |>8rt  of  the  capital  of  every  country 
employed,    merely  for  the  purpose  of  rircuiat  on;  a 
gn-ater  or  smaller  portion  of  which  is  necessary  for 
conducting  the  transactions  of  every  member  of  the 
community.''* 

Capital  then,  includes  not  only  money,  but  both 
personal  and  real  property.  If  money,  employed  in 
buildings  and  machinery,  and  in  agriculture,  is  capi- 
tal; then  buildings,  machinery,  and  land,  must  be 
capital.  So  that  capital,  and  property,  are  synony- 
mous terms. 

"iu  every  instance,"  says  the  noble  earl,  "where 
capital  is  so  employed  as  to  produce  a  profit,  it  uni- 
formly arises  either — -from  its  supplanting  a  portion 
of  labour,  which  irould  otherwise  be  performed  by  the 
hand  of  man;  or — -from  its  performing  a  portion  of 
labour  irhich  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  personal  ex- 
ertion of  man  to  accomplish."^ 

Capital  then,  either  supplants  a  portion  of  labour, 
which  man  mfght  perform;  or  it  performs  a  portion  of 
labour  which  man  could  not  perform.  A  spade,  a 
plough,  a  spinning  jenny,  a  flour  elevator,  and  such 
like  machinery,  constitute,  1  suppose,  a  portion  of 
capital  employed  in  the  first  branch  of  the  noble  earl's 
division  of  the  employment  of  capital;  for  they  sup- 
plant a  portion  of  labour  which  would,  or  at  least, 
might  be  performed  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  branch 
indeed,  includes  all  the  capital  expended  in  lab  ur- 
saving  machines,  provided  the  machines  do  not  j.e.r- 
form  a  portion  of  labour  which  man  could  not  perform. 

Uuderdale  on  Wealth,  U«>.  t  Ibid,  161. 
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Capital,  it  -reins,  is  capable  of  ••priTormint:  a  por- 
tion of  labour  whi<  h  i-  beyond  the  reach  of  the  p 
sonal  exertion  of  man  to  accomplish."     What  portion 
of  capital   it  is   that  p'  itiis  mi.;iity  power,  tin* 

noble   carl    dors    not   tell    US,  :iinl   1  for  111V 

iiii.-uine,  mile--  it  is  th:it  portion  \vhicli  consists  nf,  or 
(I    in    a    water    fall,    w-;icb    turns    a    uater 
wheel,  or  a  steam  engine,  or  a  ship  which  transp. 

'!-  arrows  the  ocean.  It  is  beyond  the  reach. of  the 
personal  exertion  of  a  man  to  turn  a  lar^i-  \v-ai-r 
\vhcel,  or  work  tn  engine,  or  transport 

across  the  ocean,  and  therefon-,  I  suppose  the 
earl  would  tell  us,  it  is  IUM^VXHV  tn  call  in  tin1  all 
powerful  agency  of  capital,  to  perform  these  hen ulc  in 
labours;  and.  tliiM-cfoi-c,  (bis  powerful  a-ent.  i-api1  il. 
is  a  source  of  wealth.  Hut  in  my  hnmble  judgment, 
capital  is  not  the  ai;ent  in  the  performance  of  tli 
mighty  works,  but  merely  (lie  instrument  in  the  bands 
of  man.  That  man  is  as  much  ihe  ai;ent  in  settin 
water  wheel,  a  steam  engine,  or  a  ship  in  motion,  as 
in  setting  a  spade,  in  motion,  and  that  it  is  not  lr-< 
absurd  to  suppose  that  capital  performs  the  labour  in 
turning  a  water  wheel,  or  working  a  steam  engine, 
than  in  spading  up  a  piece  of  ground;  and  that  capi- 
tal is  no  more  the  source  or  cause  of  wealth  in  the 
one  case,  than  in  the  other. 

If  lord  Lauderdale  uses  the  word  s-onrce,  as  syuo- 
ious   \\ith  fountain,  then  that  portion  of  what   he 

Is  capital,  which  consists  of  land,  and  no  m 

irce  of  wealth.  Hut  if  lie  uses  it  as  s\non\m«ius 
\\itb  cause,  then  I  say,  no  portion  of  capital,  b 

r  employed,  is  a  source  of  \\r-tltli. 

If 
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A  savage,  who  slum  Id  have  discovered  the  me- 
chanical power  of  the  lever,  would  thereby  have  in- 
creased his  capacity  for  raising  weights  from  the 
earth  a  thousand  t'uld,  hut  the  philosopher  who,  in 
tracing;  the  effect  to  the  cause,  should  stop  at  the  le- 
ver, would  be  laughed  at  for  his  short  sightedness; 
but  there  is  as  much  propriety  in  considering  the 
lever  the  source  or  cause  of  power,  as  in  considering 
a  steam  engine  or  spinning  jenny,  a  source  or  cause 
of  wealth.  Without  the  aid  of  the  savage  the  lever 
would  be  perfectly  powerless.  The  savage,  there- 
fore, is  the  source  of  power,  and  not  the  lever.  So 
without  the  agency  and  labour  of  man  the  steam  en- 
gine and  spinning  jenny  would  be  as  perfectly 
powerless  and  inoperative,  as  any  unshapen  mass  of 
inert  matter.  These  are,  therefore,  not  the  source 
but  only  the  instruments  of  power  or  capacity,  and  it 
is  as  unphilosophical  to  trace  capacity  to  the  engine 
or  jenny,  as  power  to  the  lever.  A  spade  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  instrument  of  cultivation.  Had  there 
been  no  other  cause  but  the  spade,  the  garden  would 
not  have  yielded  her  increase.  Neither  the  wheel, 
nor  the  loom,  nor  even  the  steam  engine,  are  the 
causes  which  produce  cloth,  but  only  the  instruments 
by  which  cloth  is  produced.  Neither  the  money,  bj 
which  a  merchant  is  enabled  to  exchange  commodi- 
ties, nor  the  commodities  themselves,  are  the  causes  of 
wealth  or  profit,  but  only  the  instruments  or  means 
by  which  they  are  produced.  The  ship,  which  trans, 
ports  the  goods  across  the  ocean,  is  not  the  cause  of 
profit,  but  only  the  instrument  by  which  the  merchant 
i«  enabled  to  make  a  profit. 
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A  steam  engine  or  a  spinning  jenny,  is   no  more  a 
fountain  of  cloth,  than  a  spade  or  a  plough  is  a  foun- 
tain of  rorn.      Capital,  whether  money  or   shirk,   em 
ployed  in   exchanging   conmiodnes,  or    in    ron\e\ 
them   from   plat  e   to  pi  no  more   ;i    fountain   of 

ilth,  than  a  broker's-  office  or  a  broken  bank,  is  a 
fountain  of  silver  and  gold.  Capital,  so  employed, 
lie  an  instrument  or  means  of  acquiring  indi\  i- 
dual  wealth,  and  so  may  a  broker's  office  or  a  broken 
hank.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
them:  one  may  be  a  means  of  augmenting  national 
wealth,  the  others  never  can. 

Capital  is  a  useful  instrument  or  means  for  acquir- 

tlth,  but  it  is  neither  ih-  nor  the  sum 

nor,  ^unless  it  consists  of  land,   is   it   the  fountain  of 
wealth. 

Hut  there  is  a  still  stronger  objection  to  consider- 
in:;     capi'al,    that   is,     personal    property,     as    "an 
original    source  of   wealth. "     The   necessaries   and 
comforts  of  life,  which  it  is  an  instrument  or  means  of 
procuring  or  producing,  do  not  themselves  constitute 
national  wealth.     Neither   the  bunch  of  grapes,  nor 
the  deer,  nor  the  fish,  which  the  savage  has  procured, 
hy  his  labour,  constitute  wealth  to  him.     As  soon  as 
they  are  ion-limed  he  is  an  poor  as  before  they  were 
taken.     The   po\\erof  the  savage  is  not  augmented 
in   consequence  of  bavin;;  n>ed   ilie  lever,  but  in  con- 
lence  of  being  able  to  u»e  it  again.    So  the  wealth 
tge   does  not  nudist   in  having  plucked  a 
-      i-  pulled  a  fish  from  the  ocean,   but 
ilui  king  another  hunch,  or  pulling 
tab.  when  he  shall  be  hungry. 
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If  the  hunch  of  grapes  he  had  just  plucked  and 
eaten,  was  the  last  he  could  ever  ohtain,  he  would  not 
i'erl  himself  rich  in  the  possession  of  them;  they 
might  prolong  life  a  few  hours,  hut  he  would  hardly 
cm  that  wealth.  But  if  he  should,  by  cultivating 
the  vine,  he  able  to  supply  himself  with  as  many 
grapes  as  he  should  want  in  future,  he  might  justly 
consider  the  capacity  he  had  acquired  for  procuring 
food,  as  wealth.  Or,  if  he  had  invented  a  net  by 
\\hirh  he  could,  at  all  times,  catch  as  many  fish  as  he 
should  want,  he  might,  in  that  respect  also,  consider 
his  wealth  augmented;  not  because  the  net  would  be 
a  source  or  fountain  of  wealth,  but  an  instrument  by 
which  his  capacity  for  acquiring  sustenance  was  aug- 
mented. 

80  the  farmer  who  has  brought  his  farm  to  such  a 
state  of  improvement  as  that  it  will  always,  by  his 
labour,  yield  him  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
may  consider  his  wealth  augmented  in  consequence, 
not  beca  ise  his  land  will  yield  her  fruits  without  la- 
bour, hut  because  with  labour,  it  will  yield  in  greater 
abundance.  The  land  is  the  instrument  or  means  of 
Avealtl'  iu  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  the  same  as  the 
lexer  is  the  instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
mechanic,  but  one  can  no  more  be  called  the  cause  of 
\\i-itilh,  than  the  other  can  be  called  the  cause  of 
power. 

Lord  Latiderdale  says  himself,  "and  true  it  is  that 
by  the  exertions  of  the  labour  of  man  alone,  are  food 
and  materials  for  clothing  extracted  from  the  earth, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  his  wants."*  Why, 

1    Laudordalc,    p.  183. 
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then,   does   be  attempt   to  trace    wraith  to  any  oil 
source  or  cause?         ^^ 

\\ln-ii   ue   <  onsider  how  hot   the   controversy  bu 

,  nhotit  the  difleient  sources  of  wealth,  ami  how 
•ppy  volumes  h,-t\e  I. ecu  \\riiten  in  support  of  the 
rent  theories  on  this  subject,  ami  how  much  the 
uce  of  political  economy  has  been  em  nmhei ••  •<! 
anil  embarrassed,  b\  the  writings  of  tlifl'ereiit  authors 
in  support  of  their  various  theories;  and  when  we 
also  consider  how  easily  and  naturally  the  diflicnlties 
are  solved,  hy  attending  to  the  distinction  between 
national  and  individual  uealth.  and  to  the  literal  and 
accurate  meaning  of  a  few  words,  which  the  ditlerent 
aniii'M-  ,  nii-i.url\  use  in  an  ambiguous  or  erroneous 
sense,  we  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  t!i 

hern,  not  to  elucidate,  hut  to  emharras  the  sub- 
ject. It  seems  scarcely  credible,  that  a  writer  who 
presumes  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  science  of  poli- 
iii.il  eiuiiuiMN.  should  really  -;I]I|IOM'  that  capital, 
whetlier  land,  nione\.  or  ^-iuiU.  \\  as  an  active  agent, 
capable  of  either  tup  planting  labour,  or  of  jirij'urm- 
,  labour,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of 
man  to  perform.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to 
suppose  that  capital  can  really  perform  labour,  and 
he  who  talks  about  labour  performed  by  capital, 
must,  therefoie,  u-e  the  language  in  a  figurative  or 
metaphorical  sense;  and  when  writers  so  far  forget 
them-el\es  as  to  suppose,  that  a  science  i*  to  he  eluci- 
dated hy  the  flouri  rhetoric,  it  is  notsurpri- 
that  so  little  pro^i  been  made  in  the  -tiuL 
political  economy. 

That  the  earth    is    the    sole    fountain  or    -nun 
wealth  is  so  sclf-exideiit  a  proposition   to  a  mind  nn- 
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trammelled  and  unsophisticated  by  the  ingenious  sub- 
tleties of  philosophers,  that  a  man  would  be  thought 
to  be  engaged  in  a  very  idle  employment,  who  should 
attempt  to  prove  it:  and  that  the  labour  of  man  is  the 
sole  cause  that  produces  wealth,  seems  a  not  less  self- 
evident  proposition;  and  yet  wealth  has  been  traced 
to  almost  as  many  different  sources,  as  there  have 
«4>een  different  writers  on  the  subject  Some  maintain- 
"ing  that  labour  employed  in  a  particular  way,  as  in 
agriculture  or  commerce,  was  the  only  source  of  na- 
tional wealth.  Others  that,  land,  labour,  and  capital 
are  all  original  sources  of  wealth.  Others  make  ca- 
pital an  active  agent  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
attribute  to  steam  engines,  water  wheels,  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  the  function  which  belongs  to  la- 
bour alone. 

We  find  it,  however,  always  the  case,  that  when 
writers  start  upon  erroneous  principles  on  any  scien- 
tific subject,  the  farther  they  proceed,  the  more  be- 
wildered they  become,  and  the  grealer  absurdities 
they  fall  into;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  wri- 
ters who  confound  a  nation  with  the  individuals,  of 
whom  it  is  composed,  and  national  with  individual 
wealth,  would  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  wealth.  In  proportion  as  their  ideas 
were  confused  about  the  nature  of  national  wealth, 
it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  their  ideas  would  be 
<  onfused  about  the  source  and  cause  of  it. 

The  prevailing  error  about  the  sources  of  national 
wealth  proceeds  from  that  great  fountain  of  error  in 
the  science  of  political  economy,  the  confounding  of 
national  with  individual  wealth.  If  an  individual, 
owns  a  quantity  of  land,  s;oods,  or  money,  tor  the  use 
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of  \\liidi  lie  can  obtain  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
and  (..ml,. its  of  litV,  without  hi*  ouu  labour,  then  the 
_t»ods  and  money  arc  t(»  him  a  so  lib, 

and  MO  far  as   he  is  himself  concerned,   ll:  the 

cause  of  wealth,  because  no  lalionr  on  his  part  i-  ne- 

-ary  to  procure  it.  There  is.  In. \\e\er,  a  cau-^e  in. 
dependent  of  the  land,  goods  or  money,  which  pro- 
duces  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  which  con- 
stitute- the  wealth  of  the  individual,  and  that  cause 
is  the  lahour  of  those  \\  ho  purchase  the  use  of  the 
land,  goods,  or  money,  and  as  they  are  a  constituent 
part  of  the  nation,  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  labour  of 
nation  that  causes  the  wealth. 

A-  the  individual  who  owns  the  property,  land,  or 
capital,  can  ohtain  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and 

1 1  forts  of  life  without  his  own  lahour,  it  was  natural 
fur  those  who  confounded  national  with  individual 
Wealth,  to  suppose  that  national  wealth  might  flow 
from  the  same  sources,  and  he  procured  in  the  same 
way.  But  when  a  nation  is  considered  as  a  UNITY, 
it  hecomes  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
national  and  individual  wealth,  and  then  the  absur- 
dity of  considering  capital  as  a  source,  or  land  as  a 
cause  of  wealth,  is  manifest.  We  then  perceive  the 
propriety  of  < on-iderini;  land  as  the  source  or  foun- 
tain of  wealth,  and  labour  as  the  cause,  that  pro- 
duces it. 
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^"7         CHAPTER  Vll. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  Agricultural    and 
Manufacturing  labour. 

IF,  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature  the 
earth  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  labour  the 
only  cause  by  which  it  is  produced;  and  if  a  capa- 
city for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
be  the  true  definition  of  national  wealth;  the  first 
question  that  presents  itself  to  the  political  econo- 
mist, is  whether  one  species  of  labour*  is  better  cal- 
culated to  promote  national  wealth,  than  another. 
A\  hether  it  be  the  duty  of  government  to  encourage 
one  species  of  labour  in  preference  to  another,  or  in 
other  words,  whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
labour  is  most  conducive  to  national  wealth,  or  whe- 
ther they  stand  upon  equal  ground  in  point  of  util- 
ity. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  augmenting  a  nation's 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  is  the  proper  subject  of  inquiry  for  the  poli- 
tical economist;  and  a  more  extensive  or  important 
subject  cannot  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 

*  Although  there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  species  of  labour,  yet  there 
are  different  subjects  upon  which  it  may  be  In-stowed,  which  pro- 
duces a  difference  in  the  effect;  and  the  established  laws  of  rhe- 
toric authorise  a  figure  of  speech,  which  puts  the  effect  for  the 
cause.  By  different  species  of  labour,  therefore,  is  not  meant 
any  difference  in  labour  itself,  but  in  the  effect  produced,  accord- 
inn  to  the  subject  upon  which  the  labour  is  bestowed. 
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philosopher.      It  embraces   not  only  the  political  and 
mimic  ipal  regulations  nf  11  nation,   properk  -o  c.nllrd. 
l)iit    i  l-o  tin-  character  of   man — the   prim  iples  of  liu 
mnn  nalnrf.    anil   tin-  moti\es  nf  |,ir  .111. 

The  c.-ip.n  i  y  of  a  nation  for  aco^min^  tin-  uecessa 

-  ;IIK!  (  i  •!'  life,   depe  ic  development 

he    moral   nnd    pliNsiial   ein  >f  in  in.        The 

mo-it    effectual    means  of   developing  tlu'-.e   ener^ 

.    %it   of  tin-  iiKjiii; y.      The  laws  of 
nature  inu-i  l>e  ^tndied — The  principles  of  nature  are 
mid  uiieiital  principle*,  of  poliiii  al  economy,  and 
he    u  ho  adheres  to  these    principles  the  1:10^1  -irn    l\ , 
and  trace!>  them  out  the    ino-i  nlv,   will  euti- 

tie   himself  to  the  hi^hot    rai.ix  Hie    pi 

of  tliis  an£Ut»t  and  snhlime 

The  tuily  rational  division,   that  can  he  made  of  la- 
hour,   i",    into    that   which  prod.ir  »•«•    the,    nen 
and  that  which  produces  the  comfort-,  of  lile.    No  man 

:    li.i-,  or  r\vr  \\iii  he  ahle  lodra,v  the  line  of 
tinction  hetween  the  ( oiiifoi  ts  and   I  of  life.      It 

-i  !••--,    therefore,   to   a'lempt  it.     The  distinction 
which    Adam  Smith  makes    l»"tween  the   ni'cpnnaries 
rind  the   lti.vni-icx  of   life,   is   whimsical   enough.      tie 
makes  a  linen  shirt  a  jjrrcxx/;  //  of  life,  and  intch 
meat   a   luxury.      He   makes   no  distinction  hcu\ 
•/>*»  and  CM  i/f>rt*  of  life. 

Whether  the  one  spc(  ie«,  of  labour  or  the  other,  lie 
mo-t  prodiu  ti\c  of  national  wealth,  depends  entirely 
upon  accidental  and  arhitrary  cin  u  instances.  In  oue 
sense  that  spei  ies  \\hi(h  produces  the  necess;l|  i»-s  ()f 
life,  i>  the  most  important,  and  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  pre-emineiu  e.  Without  it  human  life  could  not  he 
sustained — ('on-»e(jurntly  it  supports  the  \\iiole  fabric 

15 
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of  life,  and  civilization.     Without  it  all  other  labour 
•would  he  useless. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  labour,  is  however 
so  remote  from  the  immediate  objects  of  legislation — 
Tho»e  concerned  in  it  have  so  little  consideration  of 
the  important  function  they  are  performing;  (which  is 
no  le-»s  than  sustaining  the  whole  superstructure  of 
human  society,)  they  are  themselves  influenced  by  so 
many  other  more  immediate  motives  for  their  labour, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  puzzle  one's  brain,  to 
establish  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  kinds  of 
labour. 

There  is  another  distinction  vastly  more  important 
to  have  established.  The  distinction  between  the 
labour  that  tends  to  preserve,  and  that  which  tends  to 
corrupt  the  moral*  of  society.  Let  political  economists 
cease  their  disputes  about  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labour,  and  employ  their  talents  in  ascertaining 
what  kinds  of  labour  have  a  moral,  and  what  an  im- 
moral tendency,  and  then  they  may  render  some  ser- 
vice to  mankind. 

Whether  one  species  of  labour  is  more  productive 
to  national  wealth  than  another,  depends  entirely  up- 
on the  circumstances  of  each  particular  nation.  At 
one  period  agricultural  labour  may  be  the  mo*t  pro- 
ductive, at  another  manufacturing  labour,  nor  can 
there  be  any  rules  laid  down  before  hand,  for  ascer- 
taining whether  the  one  or  the  other  kind  will  be 
most  productive. 

Suppose  the  comforts  of  life  not  taken  into  the  de- 
finition of  national  wealth,  and  it  be  defined  a  capa- 
city for  acquiring  the  necessaries  of  life  alone.  Even 
according  to  this  definition,  it  would  not,  by  any 
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means  follow,  that  manufacturing  labour  was  unpro- 
ductive of  nationil  wealth.  Accordini:  to  this  deftni. 
tion.  manufacturer-  for  home  cons-imp'ion  would  he 
unproductive  labourers;  but  manufa»  turer-  lor  foreign 
-umptiori  would  not.  So  far  as  national  \\ealt1 

i ••«!,  a  nation  may  as  well  export  manufactures 
as  provision* — it  may  as  well  purchase  provisions, 
b\  exporting  manufactures,  as  to  rai-e  tho-e  provi- 
>0loos  by  agriculture.  If  the  same  (juantity  of  labour, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  hundred  thou- 
8and  bushels  of  wheat,  by  beinj;  lie-lowed  on  manu- 
facture-, could  always  procure  the  same  quantity  of 
wheat  from  foreign  countries,  what  difference  can  it 
make,  so  far  as  national  wealth  i.s  concerned,  in  which 
way  the  labour  is  employed?  It  may  make  a  mate- 
rial difference,  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  political  safety  of  the  nation:  and  for 
these  re.i-on-.  agricultural  labour  may  be  preferable, 
though  not  on  the  score  of  its  heinu;  more  productive 
or  profitable. 

As  a  general  rule,  manufacturing  labour  is  the  most 
profitable,  because  it  requires  the  most  skill.  A  man 
can,  ordinarily,  earn  more  corn  in  a  day,  by  spinning 
and  weaving,  than  by  plou^hin^,  notwithstanding  all 
that  economists  may  say  of  the  unproductiveness  of 
manufacturing  labour:  and  if  an  individual  can  do 
this,  *o  may  a  nation. 

Ion:;  as  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  our  natural  or  artificial  want-,  -u  loag 
\vili  <  \ '  i  \  -|».-i  i  -  of  labour  which  contributes  to  their 
gratification,  be  productive;  and  as  a  general  rule,  the 
more  refined  the  luxury,  ami  the  more  unnecessary 
the  gratification,  the  better  will  the  labour  be  paid 
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which  produces  it. — Hence,  stage- players,  and  moun- 
telunk*,  arc  alxvays  better  paid  than  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil, — dancing  masters  and  fiddlers,  better  paid 
than  teachers  of  the  sciences.  In  a  rude  and  unso- 
phisticated state  of  society^  one  would  naturally 
enough  suppose,  that  dancing  and  stage  playing  were 
a  species  of  labour  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  corn;  but  in  this  refined  age,  they  are  found 
to  be  more  productive  of  that  article  than  turning  up 
the  virgin  soil.* 

But  although  it  is  perfectly  immaterial,  so  far  as 
national  wealth  is  concerned,  whether  the  people  raise 
their  own  corn  by  cultivating  the  earth,  or  whether 
they  manufacture  toys  and  trinkets  to  purchase  it 
with,  so  long  as  toys  and  trinkets  will  purchase  it; 
yet,  in  regard  to  national  security  and  independence, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  be! ween  the  two  modes. — 
A  nation  that  raises  its  own  corn,  need  not  fear  hav- 
ing its  supplies  cut  off.  A  nation  that  depends  on 
purchasing  it  from  foreign  nations,  by  a  sale  of  its 
manufactures,  is  liable  to  two  very  probable,  and  very 
fatal  contingencies — that  of  having  its  supplies  inter- 
rupted by  foreign  hostility,  and  that  of  losing  the 
market  for  its  manufactures,  which  would  deprive  it 

*  The  labour  of  the  fiddler,  and  stage-player  produces  a  com- 
fort  of  life,  teal  or  imaginary,  to  the  audience,  who  are  the  con- 
sumers, and  who  pay  for  it,  as  much  as  labour  bestowed  in  manu- 
farturini;  lace,  produces  a  comfort  of  life  to  those  who  wear  or 
consume  the  lace.  In  both  rases,  the  labour  produces  a  comfort 
of  Hie  to  the  consumer,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  labour,  is  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  kind  of  labour,  there- 
foir,  produces  the  comforts  of  life  to  the  consumer,  and  the  ne- 
aries  to  the  producer,  strange  result!  but  no  more  strange  than 
triif. 
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of  thr  mean*  of  pnrcha  n.      Their  occupation 

i*   1 1  -'.hie   ('•  In-  usurped  or  interfered  with,  l>y  others. 

Sn.  li  is.  in  some  menmire,  tin-  presen'    predi*  :uuent 
of  England.      Fur  thr  I  uiy-five  years,  she  ha> 

nut  onl\  enjoyed  tin-  hem-fit  i»f  ht-r  colonial  monopoly, 
t»nt  al-ii  a  monopidy  to  a  s;real  extent,  of  the  trade 
with  tin-  u  hole  \\orld.  \\  hi<  h  -he  In-,  supplied  with 
her  initiuifncJurPS.  A  laru;e  portion  of  her  population 
)ii\'  i  nun'  to  drpeiid  un  their  manufacturing  labour, 
for  their  support — they  procure  their  liread  hy  spin- 
niiiu;,  ;iud  not  hy  plon^hirii;.  The  nrirket  for  their 
in;muf;»<  ture-  li,i>  hecoine  very  nun  h  circumscribed, 
and  they  are  throun  out  of  t'liiployni'Mit — their  occu- 
pation i-  i;one:  and  although  then-  ni  iy  lie.  or  ini^ht 
he,  corn  eiKini;h  raised  in  Kii^land,  for  the  support  of 
all  her  inhabitant*.  ye<  lk«M  people  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  hy  the  change  of  the  timw 
— by  the  curtailment  of  their  market,  have  got  noth- 
ing, and  (an  :;et  nothing  to  buy  with. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  period  of 
it  pro-pi-nty  iu  England,  in  consequence  of  her 
extensive  commerce — the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  were  abundant,  and  easily  procured,  because  the 
whole  product  of  her  labour  was  annually  consumed 
— ii  itiere  \\a-  111)  surplus  of  produce  al> 

consumption.  The  < -on-eipience  has  been,  a  most 
rapid  increase  of  population,  for  an  old  country:  and 
now,  when  the  political  storm  !i;»>  subsided,  and 
things  return  to  their  natural  state — when  she  no 
longer  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce,  of  the 
\\orld.  she  finds  !  .•  IK  -'imbei  ed  with  a  surplm 

popul.i'ioii:  not  a  population  which  the  i-land  is  inca- 
pable of  supporting,  and  supplying  \\ith  the  11 
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ries  and  comforts  of  life,  but  one  which  it  cannot  with 
comfort  support  under  present  circumstances;  with 
their  present  pursuits,  manners,  customs,  and  habits. 
As  soon  as  these  can  he  changed  to  suit  the  times, 
they  can  all  live  as  comfortably  as  the  unequal  divi- 
sion of  property,  and  form  of  government,  will  admit 
of:  but  before  this  can  be  done,  there  must  be  much 
suffering. 

•'  The  same  causes  which  have  produced  the  present 
<imbarrassment  ami  distress  in  England,  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect,  though  in  a  less  decree  in  this 
country.  The  stagnation  of  busin-ss  has  produced 
an  inordinate  degree  of  national  wealth,  according  to 
the  theories  of  our  profound  political  economists. — It 
has  produced  a  great  accumulation  of  the  surplus  of 
produce  above  consumption.  The  body  poli'ic  is 
overwhelmed  with  a  quantity  of  the  product  of  labour, 
which  it  cannot  consume. 

There  is,  however,  this  material  difference  between 
the  effects  which  the  same  causes  have  produced  in 
this  country,  an.l  in  England.  The  difference  ari-es 
from  the  different  kinds  of  labour  most  prevalent  in 
the  two  countries.  The  exports  of  England  consist, 
principally,  of  the  comforts  of  life,  or  the  product  of 
manufacturing  la!. our — the  exports  of  the  United 
S  iites,  consist  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  agricultural  labour.  Destroying  the  market 
for  these  different  kinds  of  products,  causes  the  same 
mercjintile  embarrassment  and  dis'ress,  but  it  does 
not  <:iii*e  the  same  distress  to  the  people.  The  com- 
int  iri.il  embarrassments  are  probably  as  great  in  this 
•  •try,  as  in  England,  . tecau.se  commercial  prospe- 
rity ilcutMiu*  on  me  facility  with  whicu  one  coiuuio 
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(AH  be  exchanged  for  another,  and  not  on  • 
kind    <»!'  <  ommodities    •  <  d.      Hut   a    Mirplus   of 

the  prodm  t  of  agricultural  labour  has  a  very  different 
rfj'fi  i  ii|ion  the  labourers  who  produce  it,  from  wliat 
a  surplus  of  the  prodm  t  of  nianufaciuring  hi  bom.  hag 
upon  tho-c  li\  u  hose  labour  it  is  produced.  The  laU 
tfr  i-  ii  uile*-  it  can  be  sold  —  the  former  may 

!•••  mini  and  \\ill  sustain  life.  A-  a  general  rule  i 
nufac  lures  are  as  useless  to  those  whose  labour  pro- 
duces them,  as  gold  and  silver  would  have  been  t« 
l\.,lnii-on  Cnixir  Thi-  is  not  the  cane  with  the  sur- 
plus of  agricultural  labour  —  if  it  cannot  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed, it  can  lie  (  aten.  We  may  be  obliged  to 
-(•me  of  the  comfort*  of  life,  according  to  our 
refined  notions,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  forego  life 
itself. 

We  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  confounding  em- 
barrasgments  in  trade  and  commerce,  with  national 
di-tres-..  We  are  perpetually  ini^takin:;  a  few  pro- 
minent noisy  individuals  in  a  nation,  for  the  nation 
If.  There  is  a  great  stagnation  in  trade  and  com- 
merce —  the  facility  of  exchanging  commodities  is  in- 
terrupted, or  constrained,  and  the.  merchants  make 
a  great  outcry,  which  \\e  mi-take  for  the  moanings  of 
national  di-  This  however  i*  not  always  the, 

case.      Mercantile  distress  may  he  the  distress  of  the 
nation,  or  it   may  not.     When  the   surplus  produce 
which   the    merchants  cannot  dispose  of,  consists  of 
manufactures  or  the  comforts  of  life,  then  the  mil 
rassment  and    distress  of  the   merchants  will   be   the 
distress  of  the  nation  —  Hut  when  that  surplus  con- 
of  the    necessaries    of  life,  then    the    distress  of   the 
merchants   will    not   be   the   distress  of  the    nation. 
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National  distress  consists  in  the  want  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Pauperism  and  starvation  are  the  signs 
of  national  distress.  But  half  the  merchants  in  the 
country  may  fail,  and  still  pauperism  not  prevail  to 
any  uncommon  extent.  Commercial  embarrassment 
of  itself,  is  not  a  species  of  distress  which  touches 
life.  Merchants  are  not  a  class  of  people,  likely  to 
want  the  necessaries  of  life,  whatever  may  be  the  extent 
of  their  embarrassments.  National  di-tress  musi  al- 
ways be  sought  for  among;  the  labouring  poor — Dis- 
tress among  them,  is  a  distress  which  touches  life. 

Whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labour  will 
be  most  productive  of  national  wealth,  for  the  time 
being,  depends  entirely  on  accidental,  arbitrary  cir- 
cumstances, which  no  political  economist  can  foresee. 
It  would  have  been  impossible,  in  1814,  to  have  told 
whether  in  1818,  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labour 
would  be  most  productive  of  national  wealth  in  -bug- 
land. 

The  demand,  however,  for  agricultural  labour,  that 
is  for  the  produce  of  it,  is  not  liable  to  such  fluctua- 
tions, as  the  demand  lor  manufacturing  labour,  nor 
are  the  fluctuations  when  they  happen,  so  fatal  in 
their  consequences.  The  former  has,  therefore,  a 
great  advantage  over  the  latter,  as  regards  national 
security  and  independence. 

It  has  also  a  great  advantage  as  to  its  moral  effect 
upon  the  people.  Agriculturists  are  a  superior  class 
of  men  to  manufacturers.  They  enjoy  more  vigorous 
health,  and  possess  more  personal  courage.  They 
have  more  elevated  and  liberal  minds.  It  is  much 
more  congenial  to  man's  nature;  to  be  abroad  in  the 
fields,  breathing  a  pure  air,  and  admiring  the  works 
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of  creation,  and   the  heautie*   of  na'ure,    than    t«>  lie 
confined  in  the  unwholesome,    impure  air  of  :i  \\ -«.rk- 
simp.       Tin-   I'-  run  r    -nf'tciis  tin-    In-art    :m.|    li1, 
tin1  mind — the  latter  h. miens  tin-  i  .iiinu  is 

mind,   and  <  'Mrupts  t!,e  pas-im;-. 

It  dues    nut.    however,    f.dlou    that    agricultural   la- 
r    should   !>e    em  minted    and    patnmi/ed    liy    the 
government,  and  n<  irin:;   lihotu   n>  n\ 

dis< "  raged,     Univenal  experittocf  prove-,  that  the 

ts\n  -  of  hihonr.  are  a  mutual  ad\  anla^e  to  eat  h 

Other,   and  that  those  nations  an-  the  most   tlonrisl 
and  prosperous   where  a  proper  medium  is  p, 
lnMuft-n  them.      They  produce  a    re  action  upon  car  h 
other,   and   in  this  WHY,   infuse  into  the  Imdy    p«>: 
a  much  greater  decree  of  energy,   iliin    \\oiild   oilnsr- 
wisc   he    produced.      To    encoura^r    mum 
often  the  most  eHectinl  mode  of  encouraging  ai;ric  i|- 
ture.      Agriculture  is   never  carried    to   so  _ivit    ;i 
gree  of  perfection,   in  comitries,  excliish  Hy  a^ridil- 
tural,  as  in  countries,   where  agriculture    ai.d    inann- 
factures  flourish  together,  and   receive  the  e<jual  pro- 
tection  and  encouragement  of  the  government.      This 
is    manifest   not  only   from  experience,   hut  also    fiom 
the  \ery  nature  of  things.  —  Nature,  \\hen  she  plai, 
in  the  hrea>t  of  man  a  desire  for  the  comlWu  of  life, 
intended  thi-  desiie,  should  he  gratified  upon  the  same 

nis  and  conditions,  that  lii»  desire  I'm-  ihe  nc«  - 
Ties  of  life  was  to  he  gratified.  It  is,  tliereluie,  in 
pursuance  of  the,  die  late  of  nature,  that  man  lalmurs 
for  the  comforts  of  life!  This  is  the  proxision  of  na- 
ture for  raising  man  from  a  slate  01  ism  i<>  ,  jvj_ 
lization.  If  nature  had  not  planted  in  the  l»rea-t  of 
man,  a  de-in-  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
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the  arts  and  sciences  would  never  have  been  cultiva- 
ted. Had  such  been  the  case,  manufacturing  labour 
would  have  been  unproductive,  and  there  would  have 
been  none  of  it;  there  would  have  been  no  employ- 
ment for  man,  but  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fishing. 
AVifh  human  nature  tims  modified,  mankind  would 
always  have  remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism;  for 
there  could  have  been  no  motive  for  the  exertion  of 
his  faculties,  for  any  other  purpose,  that)  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Every  man  must  have  provided 
his  own  food  by  his  own  labour;  for  there  would  have 
been  nothing  which  he  would  give  in  exchange  for 
it. 

Among  a  people  whose  wants  are  confined  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  is  almost  entirely  the  case  with 
all  savage  nations,  it  is  notorious  that  agriculture  is 
never  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  Our  in- 
dustry is  always  in  proportion  to  our  wants,  or  to  our 
motives  to  labour;  and  where  his  wants  are  confined 
to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  man  is  an  indolent, 
slothful  animal.  But  the  case  is  entirely  changed 
when  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  come  to  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  his  wants.  Skill  in  the  arts,  then 
becomes  a  means  of  acquiring  food;  manufactures 
come  to  have  a  value;  manufacturing  labour  becomes 
productive;  its  product  stimulates  the  agriculturist  to 
greater  exertion;  a  re-action  is  produced;  the  wilder- 
ness is  converted  into  a  fruitful  field;  and  savage  man 
into  the  polished  enlightened  citizen. 

In  this  way  artisans  and  manufacturers  perform 
their  full  share,  in  multiplying  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man;  not,  howe- 
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l.\    a.  the  surplus   prodm  t  of  lib* 

but  l> 

Tli.it  i-  tin1  best  regulated  community,  when-  agri- 
ovltnre  and  manufacturing  labour,  ln-.-tr  ;i  <lur  propor- 
tion to  eac  h  other;  and  when  one  preponderates  in 
too  great  a  degree,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  !>*•<  omes 
tin-  duty  of  tin-  i;o\ei nmenl,  to  inlerjiose,  and  rr- 
tlir  (Mjuilibriura,  by  encouraging  and  protecting  the. 
•ther. 

In  England,  manufactures  have  acquired  too  great 
a  preponderance,  either  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  or  from  an  unwise  inter  position 
of  tin-  ^ox'i-rnment  in  their  behalf.  In  the  United 
States  agriculture  has  acquired  too  great  a  preponde- 
rance, from  tli*  'Mar  situation  of  our  conn' 
and  from  the  unwonted  demand  for  the  product  of 
agriculture,  in  consequence  of  the  unexampled  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  both 
cases  ought  the  government  to  interpose,  to  restore 
that  just  equilibrium,  so  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
body  politic,  and  so  conducive  to  national  prosperity 
and  \\ealth. 

The  principal,  or  at  least  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
.  ernment,  should  be  to  preserve  the  body 
politic,    from    the    disease   of    accumulation,   not    by 
stilling  industiy,  or   preventing  production,  (for  that 
\\mild    be  like  a  physician,  who  should  think  to  pre- 
serve the  vigour  of  the  human   body,   by  <  otistant  de- 
pletion,     but    by   making    effectual   provision   for    the 
complete  consumption,  within   the    time  which  nature 
.  of  the  \\hole  product  of  industry. 

The  time  dictated   by  nature  for  this  consumption. 
is  the  year  following  the  production.      It  matters  not 
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!>v  whom  Uiis  product  is  consumed,  provided  it  be 
but  construed.  It  may  be  consumed  at  home  or 
abroad:  by  one  nation  or  another,  but  consumed  it 
must  br.  or  tiie  nation  will  not  remain  in  vigorous 
health,  any  more  (ban  a  man  would,  who  had  a  quan- 
tity of  food  on  iiis  stomach,  which  he  could  not  tli- 

irpuf 

rv  •*• 

If  all  the  manufactures  are  worn  out,  and  all  the 
provisions  are  eaten  up  clean,  annually;  we  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  trouble  ourselves  about  their  value,  or 
the  price  they  would  sell  for;  nor  any  occasion  to  in- 
quire whether  money  is  plenty  or  scarce;  whether  inte- 
rest is  high  or  low;  whether  the  circulating  medium  be 
paper  or  gold;  whether  the  national  debt  be  great  or 
small;  or,  whether  one  kind  of  labour  be  more  pro- 
ductive than  another;  we  may  be  very  sure  whatever 
be  the  case  in  these  other  respects,  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  civilized  world,  the  nation  will  be 
in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  among  all  savage 
people  the  annual  product  of  their  labour  is  always 
consumed  as  soon  as  obtained,  and  that  with  them 
there  is  never  any  accumulation,  and  yet  they  suffer 
all  the  horrors  of  poverty  and  want.  This  is  admitted, 
and  it  is  also  further  admitted,  that  if  this  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  upon  principles  consistent  with  the 
above  doctrine,  then  the  doctrine  is  erroneous. 

"What  then  are  the  points  of  contact  or  resemblance, 
between  a  horde  of  savages,  and  a  nation  of  civilized 
men?  For  if  there  be  no  resemblance  between  the 
two,  we  cannot  reason  correctly  from  one  to  the  other. 

If  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  civilized  men,  and  the 
mode  of  supplying  those  wants,  are  entirely  different. 
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ilir  wants  of  a  trih    of     avngen,  and  their 

ol    -I.|»|I\IM_    them,    then    tin-    principle  v\  II'K  h  apply 

in  ,  gut  mi  our,  will  mil  apply  to,  and  govern  the 

In  the  first  place,  the  wants  of  savages  oui-i-t  <*n- 

lilr:    ih'-N    know    IK. thing 

of  t  :ires;  nor  do  ihey  desire,  or  if  they 

re,    they    know    not    him    to  procure  any  of  those 

articles    \\li<li    w  »•    denoiiuinle    tin-    c.unf.-rts   of  life; 

nianufai  tin  ing  labour  is  altogether  unknown    to  them. 

If  (he\  can   get  wherewith  to  satUfy  hunger,  it  is  all 

tlifv  of  i  It    pro  kct  of  labour;    and    their  na- 

tnr.il  indolence  an  I    -loin  i-    -o  _ivat,  that   they  never 

proi  nre    or   enjoy    ail   ahiindam  e,    e\rn  nf  food.       Fo- 

\   and  want  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  all  savagei. 

difl'erent  are  the  \\ants  of  ci\ili/.ed  man. 
They  are  innumerable,  and  insatialde.  The  ne 
garies  of  life,  constitute  •very  -HIM  II  portion  of  them. 
The  \\anN  of  the  huinhlest  individual,  in  civil  life, 
are  >o  numerous,  tnat  the  la(>our  of  himself  could 
supply  hut  a  very  small  portion  of  them.  Could  any 
one  man  Imild  the  house  he  lives  in,  and  prepare  the 
maierial-  of  which  it  is  built?  Could  he  make  the 
furniture  for  it?  Could  he  make  even  the  clothes, 
whi' h  he  (  on-iders  necessary  to  his  comfort?  What 
man  U  there  in  civil  society,  uho  \\onld  not  think 
himself  in  a  deplorable  state  of  poverty,  if  his  arti- 
i  l»-s  nf  food  were  limited  to  the  production  of  his  own 
labour?  If  he  run  Id  obtain  no  greater  variety  than 
that,  which  contents  the  savage? 

Hut  great  as  is  the  dillereme  between  the  war, 
the  sa\;t_e  and  the  <  iti/en;  the  ditlerence  between 
manlier  in  which  they  are  supplied,  is  still  -reater. 
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This  difference  places  them  in  such  totally  different 
circumstances,  that  the  principles  which  govern  the 
one  cannot  govern  the  other. 

The  savage  supplies  all  his  wants  by  his  own  la- 
bour. He  depends  on  the  labour  of  others  for  no 
part  of  them.  Hi*  individuality  is  in  this  respect  as 
complete  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  any  nation  or 
tribe.  Unless  he  hunts  or  fishes  for  himself,  he  goes 
without  food.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  very 
manifest,  that  no  evil  consequences  can  arise  from 
accumulation.  He  can  accumulate  nothing  but  the 
necessaries  of  lifc,  the  benefit  of  which  he  is  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  if  he  fails  to  accumulate,  he  suffers  the 
consequence  of  a  dearth,  famine,  or  other  casuality. 

The  case,  however,  is  very  different  with  a  man 
in  civil  society.  Not  one  in  five  hundred  of  his  wants 
is,  or  ran  be  supplied  by  his  own  labour.  He  de- 
pends on  the  labour  of  othaes,  perhaps,  for  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and,  perhaps,  for  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  these  he  proba- 
bly depends  on  being  able  to  procure,  by  his  own  la- 
bour, on  an  article,  which  is  to  him,  neither  a  neces- 
sary or  a  comfort  of  life.  If  then,  the  article  accu- 
mulates upon  his  hands,  and  he  cannot  sell  or  ex- 
change it  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  must  starve, 
or  live  upon  the  bounty  of  others.  What  is  true  of 
one  individual,  is  true  of  thousands  of  others,  and  of 
a  nation. 

The  most  prosperous  times  for  this  individual,  is 
when  the  product  of  his  labour  is  consumed  as  fast  as 
it  is  produced.  As  soon  as  the  demand  for  it  slakens, 
il  begins  to  accumulate  on  his  hands,  and  pinch  him 
with  distress:  or  in  order  to  prevent  its  accumulation. 
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(the  e\  il  (  on-ei,  of  w  huh,  he  is  fully  aware 

in  xpitr  of  all  tin-  theories  of  political  economists,)  lie 
perhaps    dismisses    .some    of  his   workmen,    and    thus 
throws  the   e\il   from  his  own  shoulders,  upon  theirs. 
This  causes,  if  nut  au  accumulation  of  the  commodity 
it-elf,  upon  the  hands  of  the  labourers,  at  least  an  •'ac- 
cumulation of  superfluous  labour,''*  (another  definition 
of  national  wealth)  upon  their  hand-,  equally  as  <! 
truclive   in   its  consequences,   as   the   accumulation  of 
the  commodity  itself.     Thus,  this  evil,  like  all  other-, 
in   human  society,   defends  a<  cording  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation,   from   the    hiirher  to  the  lower  grades  of 
society,  and  with  a  force  accumulated,  in  proportion 
to  the  height  from  which  it  descend-. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  danger  that  a  nation  will 
either  starve,  or  lie  ((impelled  to  live  upon  charity. — 
As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  national  wealth,  in  the 
absolute  sense  of  the.  word,  neither  is  there  absolute 
national  poverty.  Wealth,  and  poverty,  art  compar 
alive  expressions,  when  applied  to  a  nation,  and  the 
degree  depends  upon  the  number,  which  those  who 
sutler  want,  bear  to  those  who  enjoy  a  competency. 
The  parallel,  therefore,  between  an  individual  and  a 
nation,  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so,  to 
show  the  e fleet  of  accumulation  on  national  wealth 
and  happiness. 

Although  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  by  whom 
the  annual  product  of  labour  is  consumed,  provided 
there  is  a  certainty  that  it  always  will  be  consumed, 

•  This  might,  with  more  propiietv,  be  called  superfluous  itlle- 
•-;  and  indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  meant  by  an  "accu- 
mulation of  superfluous  labour,"  unl«-»s  •  <.umulation  of 
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yet  it  is  all-important  to  guard  against  probable,  or 
even  possible  contingencies,  which  may  afl'eci  this 
certainty  of  consumption.  For  this  reason,  domestic, 
is  preferable  to  foreign  consumption, — the  latter,  de- 
pending in  some  measure  on  the  will  of  others — the 
former,  on  the  nation's  own  will  alone.  Home  con- 
sumption, and  a  home  market,  is,  therefore,  always 
to  be  preferred  to  a  foreign  one. 

This  a  fiords  a  solution  of  that  much  vexed  and  long 
agitated  <|iiestion  of  free  trade.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss  that  question  at  present — it  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  chapter.  I  will,  however,  here  re- 
mark, that  the  true  principles  upon  which  that  ques- 
tion on^ht  to  be  settled,  have  never  yet  been  devel- 
oped. Tne  question,  whether  individuals  should  be 
permitted  to  sell,  where  they  can  sell  dearest,  aud 
buy,  where  they  can  buy  cheapest,  ought  not  to  be 
decided  upon  the  narrow,  contemptible  principles  of 
private  interests,  but  upon  the  more  expanded  aud 
noble  principles  of  public  interests.  Public  and  pri- 
vate interests,  are  often  directly  at  variance;  but  when 
at  variance,  1  presume,  it  is  not  to  be  made  a  ques- 
tion, which  ought  to  prevail. 

It  is  the  duty  of  legislators,  to  foresee  the  pub- 
lic evil  consequences  of  any  particular  policy,  and 
guard  against  them.  Private  citizens  can  only  be  ex- 
pected to  be  wise  for  themselves — it  is  not  their  duty 
to  look  after  the  public  interests — they  are,  not  the 
conservators  of  national  wealth.  This  belongs  to  the 
department  of  legislation. 

If,  from  particular  circumstances,  from  a  state  of 
war,  or  a  state  of  peace,  one  species  of  industry  is 
more  profitable  thaii  another,  it  must  be  expected  that 
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individuals  will  rmliark  in  it,   without   .my  regard  to 

tin  |>rm|i|f  e     to 

urn*:  hut  it  does  not  heroine  a  legislator,  either 
to  he  Mind  to  their  consequence*,  or  not  lo  i;uard 
against  them. 

Hitherto,  individual**  have  found  it  extremely  pro- 
Itithle  to  import  -hv.-s  from  Africa,  to  cultivate  their 
land*  in  Amer'u  ;i:  :uid  in  the  earlier  period*  of  thin 
ii'-rd  traffic,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  lahour- 
ii  America,  it  was  no  douht.  grea'ly  conducive  hoth 
to  pnhlic  and  private  \\ealth.  This  heing  the  case,  and 
admitting;  that  there  was  no  injustice,  or  moral  iniquity 
in  the  trade,  it  could  not  have  heen  oxnected  of  in  H- 
viduals  to  forego  the  adv.intasjpfl  to  them«jelve*,  on 
(mint  of  the  |ieini(inMx  ellVi  t<  of  BlaVPTV,  upon  future 
generations.  No  man  c.-ui  he  expected  to  torero  a 
[tit  -cut  advantage,  to  himself,  provided  there  is  no 
immorality  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  may  he  prejudicial  to  posterity.  He  may  have 
no  posterity,  or  if  he  has,  their  interests  at  the  dU- 
tance  of  two  or  three  generation*,  is  too  remote  to  in- 
llnence  his  conduct.  The  influence  of  self  interest  on 
human  conduct,  like  the  lavvi  of  gravitation,  is  in  the 
inverse  cuiupound  ratio  of  distance  and  quantity. 

I.'-_i-htnr»,  however,  arc  not  permitted  to  take 
such  limited,  short-sighted  view*  of  things — they  are 
pi  \ced  on  a  more  elevated  station — they  move  in  a 
higher  sphere — they  are  traitors  to  their  hi-h  tru^ 
they  do  not  look  to  the  future,  as  well  as  tne  present 
— they  are  in  one  sense,  (though,  in  a  very  hu.-nhle 
one,)  the  vicegerent*  of  (iod  on  earth;  and,  as  lie 

.ulates  and  go\ein*  the  world,  hy  the  la  UN  of  eter- 
nal  justice  and  wisdom,  in  regard  to  the  future,  a? 

17 
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well  as  the  present;  by  the  same  laws,  ought  legisla- 
tors to  regulate  and  govern  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
over  whom  they  preside.  Even,  according  to  the 
laws  of  self  interest,  the  remoteness  of  the  interests 
of  future  generatinns,  should  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  magnitude  of  (hose  interests. 

Had  the  legislators  of  former  ages  been  as  just  and 
as  wise  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  would  have 
foreseen  the  dreadful  consequences  of  slavery  to  suc- 
ceeding generations;  and  foreseeing  them,  it  would 
have,  been  their  imperious  duty  (admitting  slavery  to  be 
innocent  in  itself.)  to  have  abolished  the  slave  trade, 
and  slavery.  Had  they  done  so,  how  much  greater 
reason  should  we  have  had  to  bless  their  memory, 
than  we  now  have? 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  (as  some  have  absurd, 
ly  supposed,)  that,  because  the  legislators  of  those 
days,  were  not  as  wi*e,  or  as  just  as  they  should  have 
been,  or  because  they  neglected  their  duty  in  not 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  that  those  persons  con- 
cerned in  it  were  guiltless.  Our  forefathers  are  not 
exonerated  from  the  guilt  of  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade,  upon  the  ground,  that  the  English  government 
permitted  it.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  guilty  of 
the  most  attrocious  crimes,  against  both  God  and  man. 
They  violated  the  law  of  God,  written  upon  the  heart 
of  every  human  being.  The  nation,  or  state,  as  con- 
tradistinguished  from  the  people,  may  not  have  been 
guilty,  because  it  may  not  have  had  the  power  of  of- 
fending.  but  the  people  themselves,  were  not  the  less 
guilty  on  that  account. 

"What  is  true,  as  it  respects  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  so  far  as  national 
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interests  alone  are   mm  mini,   in  true  of  every  other 
nit "tsiiri -.   n  hitinj;  to  national   industry,  which   has  a 
remote  tendency  to  a  fleet  national  wealth  and  pin- 
nt\.      Tin1   true  polity  tor  every  ui-r  lei;i-lator  is,  to 

>ider   i|j.>   nation   iininortal,   and  to  legislate   for  it, 
as  though  it  \va-  in  exist  fur  ever;  hut,  unfortunal- 
iiin-i  It-^i-i.ii    is  act  as  thoiii;h  they  thought  the  nation 

-hurt  lived  as  ihem*el\  »•>;  and,  instead  of  adopting 
a  policy,  which  looks  prospeclively  to  future  genera- 
tions and  «  ciiitiries,  they  adopt  one  which  looks  only 

irmM'lves,  and  the  present  race;  and,  too  frequent- 
ly, one  which  looks  only  to  the  inteir-a*.  of  sum*-  par- 

lar  individuals,  or  classes,  in  the  community,  in- 
stead of  the  interrM-  nf  ihi-  nation. 

L  _;islation  should  always  he  national,  ami  not  in- 
dividual;  instead  of  w  Inch,  it  is  more  frequently  indi- 
vidual than  national.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  what  a  mass  of  stupidity  and  ig- 
norance is  ordinarily  selected  for  the  administration, 
of  puhlic  affairs.  It  seems  almost  to  have  grown  into 
a  maxim,  that  "when  a  man  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  he 
is  fit  for  a  legislator," — that  neither  talents,  educa- 
tion, or  experience,  are  at  all  necessary  to  qualify  a 
man  to  take  charge  of  a  nation's  interests. 


• 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


An  examination  of  some  prevalent  theories  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  Agricultural  and  Man- 
ufacturing Labour. 

IN  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  there  is  no  par- 
ticular consideration  of  labour  employed  in  commerce. 
The  mercantile  system,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  which  1  hope  to 
be  able  to  develope  the  true  principles  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  show  the  influence  oi'  commerce  on  national 
wealth. 

It  may  here,  however,  be  observed,  that  labour  em- 
ployed iu  commerce,  is  of  the  same  species  as  that 
employed  in  manufactures — it  produces  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  it  is  governed  by  the  same  principles,  as 
manufacturing  labour.  Whatever  may  be  said,  in 
this  chapter,  respecting  commerce,  applies  to  the  la- 
bour employed  in  it,  and  not  to  "mercantile  system," 
a.-  contradistinguished  from  the  agricultural  system. 
In  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  are  all  jumbled  together,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  examine  Dr.  Smith's  theories  without 
taking  the  whole  into  one  view. 

The  most  prevalent  theory  on  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  different  species  of  labour  is  that  of 
Adam  Smith. contained  in  his  treatise  on  "The  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Health  of  Nations."  This  is  a 
work  of  great  celebrity,  and  has  been,  and  is  now, 
by  most  people,  considered  as  text  law  on  the  science 
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of  poli1  >nomy,  with  lio\v  much  propriety,  we 

shall  nee.  in  flu1  sr«|iiel.  There  are,  independent  .it 
err  md  prinrip1  t  ipi'al  dr(Vu> 

in  the  *•  Wealth  of  A'utiin  The  one    is  it«  pro- 

lixity— and  the  other  its  nl.xcnrity — its  want  of  pre- 
'ii  and  arnir.-tcN  in  ihe  u-e  of  terms.  If  is  more 
voluminous  upon  sul.jri  t>,  \\hiih  hav»«  nothing  to  do 
KJih  (ioliiir.il  eronomy.  tli;ni  upon  those,  \vhi<  h  have 
A  necessary  connexion  \\ith  it.  In  short,  it  in  rutlier 
a  treatise  on  private,  than  puhlir  wealth. 

Dr.  Smith  se.em*  to  have   had   a  singular  aptitude 
in  n-in:;  t«>nns  in  an   amhi^iion  .  and  of  giving 

to  words  a  meaning;  wh'hh  they  never  (»'•--. ---rd.  He 
no  \\here  «;ives  a  definition  of  ireulth.  hut  attaches 
one  meaning  or  another  to  it,  as  lie«t  ~uits  his  pur- 
pose.  He  ^i\c«.  half  a  dozen  different  meanings  to 
the  word  cuf/Hnl,  neither  of  which  is  its  true  mean- 
ing. He  no  where  tells  us,  w  hat  he  means  hy  the 
word  stock,  or  the  balance  of  trade;  and  he  would 
ha^  lievc,  that  lahonr,  has  as  many  specific  dif- 

ferences in  its  nature,  as  there  are  subjects  upon 
which  it  is  hestowed;  and,  ahove  all,  he  perpetually 
confounds  a  nation  with  the  individuals  of  whom  it 
is  composed.  Heine  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity 
which  pervades  his  hook  from  heujinnini;  U»  end.  Ik- 
had  in  fact  adopted  an  artificial  system  of  political 
economy — one  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  it  required  all  the  ingenuity  of  hi.s  powerful  ta- 
lents, to  render  it  plau.sihle.  11<  deiinili' 
laid  down  principles,  made  divisions,  and  drew  dis- 
tinci ;••'!-,  which  had  no  existence  in  naiure.  He  was 
the  champion  of  a  purlieu  I  m,  and  he  l»  in  the 
whole  force  of  his  great  lak-iu-  pon  it:  ami  he 
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succeeded  so  wonderfully,  that  few  writers  on  politi- 
cal economy,  have  dared  to  controvert  it,  or  even  to 
examine  the  correctness  of  his  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions, much  less  the  soundness  of  his  principles — 
these  have  been  taken  for  granted. 

There  is  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information,  ami  a  great  deal  of  solid  rea- 
soning, and  the  most  irrefragable  proofs  of  a  power- 
ful mind:  but  it  al«o  contains  a  great  many  puerile 
.  di«'inctions,  and  e;ros«  heresies  on  the  science  of  po- 
litical economy.  As  proof  of  this,  the  fact,  that  his 
system  has  been  universally  rejected  by  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  England,  may  be  relied  on,  as  almost 
conclusive.  Tt  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  the 
Pitts,  the  Foxes,  the  Pelhams,  the  Pulteneys,  and 
the  Walpoles  of  England,  were  not  as  great  practi- 
cal statesmen,  as  Adam  Smith;  but  those  men,  who 
lived  and  reigned  before  Dr.  Smith  wrote,  never 
adopted  the  system  he  recommends:  and  those  who 
have  lived  and  reigned  since,  have  wholly  rejected  it. 
It  misfit  answer  a  very  good  purpose  for  them,  to  cry 
up  his  system,  that  other  nations  might  be  gulled  by 
it,  but  they  did  not  choose  to  be  gulled  by  it  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Smith  was  the  champion  of  the  agricultural,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  mercantile  system.  He 
nas  also  the  champion  of  free  trade,  in  opposition  to 
navigation  laws,  colonial  monopolies,  and  protecting 
duties;  and  in  many  of  these  things,  he  was  no  doubt 
right,  but  in  many  he  was  manifestly  wrong. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  mercantile  system, 
(by  which  1  mean  the  directing  of  labour,  into  the 
rhannels  of  manufactures  and  commerce,)  which  has 
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been  adopted  hy  England,  has  heen  pinned  to  an  ex- 
tone,  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  she  is  m»u 
reaping  tli»v  <^'il  consequences  of  it;  hut  tl,  i  he 

as  little  doultt,  hut  \\h;ii.  tli.it  -v^iriu  has  contributed 
most  essentially  to  her  unexampled  \\ealtli  and  pow- 
er. This  system  lias  -  itizens  peculiar 
privileges — it  has  greatly  extended  the  market  for  her 
manufactures,  and  increased  the  demand  for  her  skill 
and  lahour.  It  has  in  short  augmented  her  (apa 
for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  to  a 
\ery  great  extent. 

The  maritime  superiority  of  England  which  ena- 
bled her,  in  a  ^real  measure,  to  engross  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  when,  ver  *lie  was  at  war  with  the 
other  maritime  nation-  of  Kurope.  Her  i;rcat  colonial 
possessions,  a  monopoly  of  whose  trade  she  has  taken 
to  herself,  so  far  as  she  has  found  it  for  her  interest 
to  do  so.  Her  navigation  laws — the  liberality  and 
freedom  of  her  political  institutions,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  European  nations,  comprise  all 
the  advantages  which  England  has  enjoyed  over  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  these  must  he  attri- 
buted her  L^reat  ascendancy  over  them,  in  wealth  and 
power.  Anil  these  causes  have  produced  this  effect, 
in  spite  of  very  great  abuses  and  evils  existing  in 
her  government,  which  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
UK!  parnli/ini;  the  energies  of  the  nation. 
How  great  then  must  have  been  the  efficacy  of  theM 
causes!  No  nation  in  ancient  or  modern  times  with 
the  saint  extent  of  territory  as  England,  has  ever  at- 
tained T;U  \\calthand  power.  This  extra, 
ordinary  effect,  could  not  have  been  produced  \\iih 
out  a  cause.  What  is  that  cause? 
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The  English  are  in  nature  the  same  as  the  people 
of  other  na'ions.  Their  climate  is  not  more  favora- 
ble, nor  their  soil  by  nature  more  productive  than 
those  of  other  nation*:  and  much  less  so,  than  those  of 
many.  They  have  no  natural  advantages  whatever, 
over  other  nations,  unless  a  favorahle  situation  for 
commerce,  he  a  natural  advantage.  But  if  lahonr  em- 
p|i  yed  in  commerce,  he  less  productive  of  national 
Wealth,  than  the  *ame  amount  of  lahonr  employed  in 
agriculture,  wherein  consists  ihe  advantage  of  a  favor- 
ahle situation  for  commerce?  Are  facilities  for  pro- 
secuting an  unproductive  employment,  an  advau'age 
to  a  nati<  n?  or  an  employment  less  productive  t;  an 
the  people  would  he  compelled  to  pursue,  hut  for  those 
facilities?  It  is  true,  that  a  productive  employment 
may  he  prosecuted  to  too  great  an  extent,  which  has 
no  douht  heen  the  case  with  the  mercantile  system 
in  England,  or  with  lahour  employed  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  hut  this  is  as  liahle  to  be  the 
case,  with  that  lahour  which  produces  the  necessaries 
of  life,  that  is,  agricultural  lahour,  as  with  lahour  em- 
ployed in  commerce  and  manufactures,  although  the 
consequences  may  not  be  equally  severe  in  the  two 
cases. 

That  policy  which  Adam  Smith  reprobates,  and 
•which  England  has  adopted,  must  then  he  consider- 
ed  as  the  cause  which  lias  produced  the  unexampled 
wealth  and  power  of  England. 

This  shows,  that  these  comparative  advantages  of 
different  kinds  of  lahour.  depends  entirely  on  circum- 
stances, which  are  perpetually  varying,  and  should 
then-fore  he  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  not,  that  one  species  of  labour,  is  in  its  na- 
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mo™    productive    of  national    ueallh   than    aim 
th.r. 

There  is  one  prevail  in-j;  error  or  \\<  <•  \\hich  runs 
through  all  the  works  on  poliiii  al  economy  that  I 
have  seen,  uses  m  ich  ambi-iii'y  ami  confu. 

i  in  our  conceptions  of  this  *uhp'<  t:    in  its  .>\vn  na- 
tun-  >u;liri.-iiily  al»«.'ni^i-.  \\  ithont  hciu^  rcn 
8<»  liy  the  uiariiuT  of  Ireatin^;  it.      'I  IK-    \  i<  «•  of   \\hich 
1   speak,   i>    that  of  attrihutini;   to  the   subject   about 
\vhi(  !i.  or  iipc.n  \\  hicli,  labour  i-  employed,  t  i<-  ell 
uhidi  belongs   to  labour  itself,  or  of  ront'err'nii;   upon 
im-rt  mailer,  the    attribute,    which    belo;;^-    to  i.Jmur. 
They  talk  about  the   relative   proiliK  tiv»  ;r  ,ijji- 

trtU  employed    in  ditVerent  \\-i\-.    iu-'fid  -la- 

live    produc  ti\  t-ue-.>   of  labour  etnpl  iy»'d    in    il 
ways.     Thus,   they  tell  in   th  yed    in 

agriculture  is    more  productive  than  capital  emplu 
in  manufacture. 

Thi"  is  altogether  an  inaccurate,  or  at  least,  not  a 

precise  mode  of  expression.      (Capitals  are  not,  strict- 

ly speaking,  productive.     The  aitrihute    productivc- 

loes    not   belong  to  them.     Money  cannot  pro 

duie    money:     neither   can    land    produce    land,    nor 

_;oods.      It  in  a  figurative  mode  of  ex- 

plTssicm,    to    speak  of  the    pro  liu  livene-s  of  capitaU 

in  any  sense  of  the  \\ord  capital,*  and  although  such 

a  uiode  of  i  \|n    ^ion   is  allowable,   in   the   ordinary 

.1  capital,  .-  of  cattle.  mi»ht  be  called  pro- 

ductive, in  the  literal  sense  of  tlie  won!,  a-*  tin  \  P  v  ge- 

.      Hut   tl,i>  i>   not   \\hat  \vrit»-i->  in.  MM.    «!••  -|)e«k 

of  |  -    ivee  also  mi^ht  be  called  productive  ca 

.1    writer. 

•peak  of  capn 

18 
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transactions  of  life,  where  precision  is  not  required; 
yet  in  an  abstract  science,  where  the  utmost  preci- 
sion is  required,  in  order  to  make  the  subject  intelli- 
gible; it  is  most  unpardonable  to  speak  in  highly 
figurative  language,  more  especially  without  giving 
any  explanation  of  the  figures,  or  even  any  notice, 
that  the  words  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

To  talk  about  the  productiveness  of  capitals,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  is  sheer  nonsense.  What 
then  is  meant?  As  no  explanation  is  given,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture;  and  every  man  conjectures  for  him- 
self. Is  it  surprising  that  so  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  when  those 
who  write  upon  it,  use  language  in  so  careless  a  man- 
ner? 

In  reading  those  chapters  in  the  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," on  "the  division  of  stock,"  and  on  "the  dif- 
ferent employment  of  capitals,'7  one  gets  almost  into 
a  passion  at  the  ambiguity  and  confusion,  which  is 
occasioned  by  this  figurative  manner  of  expression; 
and  by  the  arbitrary  and  unnatural  divisions  and 
distinctions  which  I)r  Smith,  either  takes  for  granted, 
or  endeavours  to  establish.  So  long  as  these  divi- 
sions and  distinctions  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
science  of  political  economy,  the  science  itself,  will 
remain  in  its  present  chaotic  state. 

"There  are,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "two  different  ways 
in  which  a  capital  may  be  employed,  so  as  to  yield  a 
revenue  or  profit  to  its  employer. 

"First,  it  may  be  employed  in  raising,  manufactur- 
ing;, or  purchasing  i;oods,  and  selling  them  again 
with  a  profit.  The  capital  employed  in  this  manner, 
yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its  employer,  while  it 
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either  remain§  in  Ins  po^e^ion,  or  continues  in  the 
same  shape.  The  goods  of  the  merchant  yield  IUMI 
no  n  -\enne  or  profit,  till  lie  sells  tin-in  for  III-MM-N.  and 
the  mone\  \n-lds  hini  as  little,  till  it  i-  .-I--UM 
changed  for  goods.  Hi-  capital  is  continually  -oini; 
from  him  in  one  shape  and  returning  to  him  in  ano- 
ther, and  it  is  only  by  means  of  -m  h  rimilatio! 

e^ixe  exchanges,  that  it  run  \ield  him  any  pro- 
fit.  Snrh  rupiials,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be 
called  circulating  capitals. 

Mindly,  it  may   be  employed   in   the   impi 
ment  of  lands,    in    the    pun  ha-e    of  useful    in  u  h 
and   instrument-*  of  trade,  or   in    such   like    things  as 
\ielda  revenue  or  profit   without   chan^im;   mas 
or  circulating  any  farther.     Such  capitals,  there  ft  > 
may  be  very  properly  called  fixed  capit  il-  ." 

According  to  these  definitions,  it  is  the  money  and 
goods  of  the  merchant,  which  yield,  or  produce  him 
hi-  revenue  or  profit,  and  not  the  net  of  exchanging 
one  for  the  other,  which  is  performed  by  the  mer- 
chant himself  It  is  not  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
merchant  which  increases  his  stock  of  money  or 
U.  hut  the  stock  of  money  or  goods  which  in- 
crease themselves.  The  capital  goes  from  and  re- 
turns to  the  merchant,  in  different  shapes,  and  that  too 
without  In-  a-.'ii<  \  . 

These  would  be  very  convenient  kinds  of  capital-.. 
and  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  circulating,  and 
prodiirme  too,  if  there  were  any  such;  but  men  h.-ints 
(in  this  country  at  least,)  po^es-,  none  Mich.  The 
truth  is,  thi-,  l.i  nonage  is  allo^ethei  .e,  and 

ought  KM  i  H.  I)    employed  in  treating  of  a  science.      It 
-  mm  h  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  merchant,  tb.it 
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produces  or  causes  th*1  profit,  in  exchanging;  commo. 
ditirs.  as  it  is  the  skill  and  labour  of  ttie  farmer,  that 
produces  or  causes  a  field  of  corn. 

As;ain.  "useful  machines  and  instruments  of  tnde," 
it  see-iis.  "yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without,  changing 
m. inters."  and  are  therefore,  fixed  capitals  Tt  is 
really  surprising  tint  a  man  of  Dr.  Smith's  talents, 
should  have  attributed  to  the  subject  matter  upon 
which  labour  is  bestowed,  a  quality  which  belongs  to 
labour  alone. 

The  illustration  of  these  definitions  is  not  less  cu- 
rious, (if  that  can  be  called  curious  which  is  unintel- 
ligible,) than  the  definitions  themselves. 

"That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which  is 
employed  in  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  is  a  fixed; 
that  which  is  employed  in  the  wages  and  maintain- 
ance  of  his  labouring  servants,  is  a  circulating  capi- 
tal. He  makes  a  profit  of  the  one  by  keeping;  it  in 
his  possession,  and  of  the  other,  by  parting  with  it. 
The  price  or  value  of  his  labouring  cattle,  is  a  fixed 
capital  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  instruments 
of  husbandry.  Their  maintaiftance  is  a  circulating 
capital,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  labouring 
servants.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit  l>y  keeping 
the  labouring  cattle,  and  by  parting  with  their  main- 
tainance. Both  the  price  and  the  maintainance  of  the 
cattle,  which  are  bought  and  fattened,  not  for  labour, 
but  for  sale,  are  circulating  rapital.  The  farmer 
makes  his  profit  by  parting  with  them.  A  flock  of 
sheep,  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  that  in  a  breeding  country, 
is  bought  in,  neither  for  labour  nor  for  sale,  but  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  by  their  wool,  by  their  milk, 
or  by  their  increase,  is  a  fixed  capital.  The  profit  is 
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mail*-  by  korpin-  ihem.     Their  maintainance  is  a  cir- 
culating capital.     Tin*  profit  i-  made  by  parting  with 

it,  nnil  it  rinm--  I) -K  1,  liutli  uitli  iis  own  profit  and  the 

profit  upon  tin-  whole  price  of  the  cattle,  in  the  price  of 

uuol,  HIM!  lli»«  milk,  and  the  increase.  Thru  hole 
value  of  the  seed  too  is  properly  n  fixed  capital.  Al- 
though it  goe-  InckwftnU  ntid  forwards,  hriwem  the 
ground  or  tlie  granary,  il  never  changes  masters,  and 
therefoie.  d  n-s  not  properly  cirmlate.  The  farmer 
mikes  In-  profit,  not  hy  its  sale,  but  by  its  in- 
ere  a 

1  have   hoard   of  different  e\MpdicnN   for    trying  a 
man's  temper,   Uncertain  \\hether  he  is  cluderic  or 
'•d,   l>nt    I    donhl    u  lu-ther  a  better  test  can 
be  found,   than    to  set  one   to  read   the   forerun:; 
planatiou  of  fixed  and  circulating  capitals.      If  there 
be  any  acrid  Immonrs  in   his   -N-IIMII,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  excited,  and   he.  would   e;et  in  a  passion:   il 
there  he  none,   he   would    laiii;h  at  the  idle  employ- 
ment of  a  sjrave  philosopher,  in  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish such  puerile  distiiK -tions.    A  farmer  could  sooner 
raise  a  field  of  corn,  than  he  could  ascertain,  by  the 
above    rules,   which   of    the    instruments,    and    what 
portion  of  the  expense  of  raising  it,  constitute  a  fixed, 
and  what  portion  a  circulating  capital,  and  should  he 
even  sn<  <  eed    in  ascerlainini;,  he  could  make  no  prac- 
tical ust-  of  his  knowledge. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  instruments  of  n^ri. 
nilture,  is  ajixpd;  that  employed  in  the  w.is;es  and 
ma intai nance,  of  labouring  servants  a  c irculafing  capi- 
tal;  and  why?  because  a  profit  is  made  of  the  one,  by 
keeping  it  in  p  -u:  of  the  other  by  parting  ui'h 

it.     The  price  of  labouring  cattle  a^/i.iv.7;  their 
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tainance  a  circulating  capital;  hut  both  cattle  bought 
to  be  fattened  for  sale,  and  their  maintainance,  are  a 
circulating  capital.  A  flock  of  sheep  bought  to  be 
kept  for  their  wool  is  a  fixed,  hut  their  maintainance, 
that  is,  the  grass  they  eat,  a  circulating  capital. 

The  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  of  their 
being  bought  to  keep  or  to  sell.  If  bought  to  keep, 
oxen,  cows,  sheep,  ploughs,  and  every  thing  else,  are 
fixed  capital,  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  them, 
the  food  they  eat,  circulating  capital.  The  distinc- 
tion, then,  consists  in  the  use  of  the  thing,  and  not  in 
the  thing  itself.  If  an  oxen  is  made  to  draw  a 
plough  or  a  cart,  he  is  fixed  capital;  if  suffered  to 
kick  up  his  heels  in  the  pasture,  circulating  capital; 
and  as  soon  as  a  farmer  determines  to  sell  a  labouring 
ox,  he  becomes  circulating  capital.  Suppose  a  pair 
of  oxen  were  purchased  for  the  double  purpose  of 
work  and  sale,  what  sort  of  capital  would  they  be? 
Suppose  land  is  bought  for  sale,  and  not  to  keep,  is 
it  fixed  or  circulating  capital?  Men  often  make  mo- 
ney by  buying  and  selling  land,  as  well  as  by  buying 
ami  selling  goods. 

This  division  of  capital,  into  fixed  and  circulating 
is  idle,  arbitrary,  and  useless;  and  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  brain  which  produced  it.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  make  the  distinction  intelligible,  because  it 
has  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things;  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  The  distinction,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith's  own  notion,  is  not  in  the  thing 
itself,  but  in  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  and  it  is 
altogether  unphilosophical  to  found  a  distinction  upon 
the  use  that  is  made  of  a  thing.  At  this  rate  we 
mi-lit  make  as  many  different  kinds  of  land,  as  there 
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were  different  kind*  of  culture.     N'.»  dietinctioi 

\\  here   a  *\><-t  ilic    difleren<  r,   in  the 

thing  itself,  doe.;  nnt  exist,  uihrru  ist>  disliiu  linns  m;»\ 
multiplied    indeSnilely,  and   it  would   take  a   lifr 
tint  'i  their  names. 

There  \\niild  be  just  as  much  propriety  in  making 
a  distinction  in  iron,  founded  upon  tin-  use  made  of  it, 
and  call  iron  used  in  building  a  hrid_v.  fixed  iron. 
and  that  used  in  making  a  plough,  circulating  iron  or 
plough  iron,  and  that  ust-d  in  making  a  -uord,  killing 
iron.  a>  there  is  in  making  a  distinction  in  capital, 
and  calling  that  employed  in  huyin^  things  to  keep, 
fixed,  and  that  employed  in  buying  things  to  sell. 
capital. 

Dr.  Smith  uses  the  word  capital  as  synonyniou- 
\\\(\\  property,  and  according  to  this  use  of  the  word 
capital,  (which  is  by  the  way  a  wrong  one,)  the  onl\ 
natural  and  intelligible  division  that  can  be  made  of 
it.  is  into  real  and  personal  property,  or  real  and  per- 
sonal capital.  This  include*  every  kind  of  propem. 
unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  said,  that  there  is  a  spe- 

-  of  incorporeal  or  representative  property,  consist- 
ing  of  stocks;  and  evidences  of  rights  and  claims. 

With  thi*  distinction  between  corporeal  and  in 
pore.il  property,  as  such,  the  political  economist  has 
nothing  to  do;   it  may   be  left   entirely  to  the  lawyeit. 
The    word    prnper!\     includes    every    tangible    thing, 
and  the  division  of  it  into  real  and  personal  propem. 
iie  only  one  \\hich  exi-t-    in  the    nature   o!'  tlnugs, 
and  this   distinction    is   obvious  to  the   dulle-t  appre- 
»»n. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  hi-  /.eal   to  build   up  p"- 

liliral    e.  onoiny.  ha-   eudf-r.  ...neil    in  drau    ne\\    I/ 
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of  distinction,  wholly  artificial,  and  that  have  no  ex- 
istence in  nature,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  compre- 
hended hy  the  acntest  mind:  and  when  comprehend- 
ed, of  no  possible  use.  Doctor  Smith  was  too  amhi- 
tjous — he  was  resolved  to  have  the  whole  merit  and 
fame  of  huildin;;  up  a  system  of  political  economy, 
and  he  therefore  rejected  every  definition  and  distinc- 
tion, which  had  been  previously  established. 

These  artificial  distinctions  are  not  merely  useless, 
but  positively  injurious  to  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy. They  perplex  the  mind,  and  embarras  the 
subject,  ami  no  man  will  ever  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  until  he  eradicates  from  his  iniad. 
all  the  confused  ideas  which  they  have  caused. 

What  possible  advantage  can  arise  from  establish- 
ing Dr.  Smith's  distinction  between  fixed  and  circu- 
lating capital?  Suppose  we  call  the  price  of  tools 
and  machinery  fixed,  and  the  price  of  labour,  circu- 
lating capital;  will  it  assist  the  farmer  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  different  kinds  of  capital?  Will  he  be 
able  to  lay  out  his  money  the  more  judiciously? — 
Whether  a  man  has  goods  for  sale  or  consumption — 
whether  he  lays  out  his  money  in  purchasing  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  to  carry  on  his  business,  or  in 
hiring  labourers; — in  buying  oxen  to  work,  or  to  fat- 
ten— sheep  to  keep,  to  sheer,  or  to  sell;  still  they  are 
all  personal  property;  and  whether  it  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  employ  that  property,  or  that  capital,  in  the 
one  way  or  the  other,  neither  Dr.  Smith,  nor  any 
other  political  economist  can  tell.  No  rules  can  be 
laid  down  about  it — each  particular  case  depends  on 
its  own  circumstances,  which  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
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y,    \\  hethfr  moMt  capalde  nr  noi,  will   In-   sure  to 
jinl.  -If! 

Doctor  Smith's  division  of  properly  into  lived  am! 
citenlfttin^  «  -ijiital-,  is  \  toi-il  confusion  of  all  divi 

')  his  rule,  it  \\onld  he  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  difference  between  land  and 
for.  it'  laud  \\as  hou^lil  to  -ell,  it  would  In-  cirmlatiirj; 
capiial;  if  £oods  we  IT  nought  to  keep,  they  would  he 
1 1:  because,  the  pr-itit  would  arise  from 
parting  with  the  land,  and  by  /.  i0da. 

We   h;i\c,   liuurvfc.   distinrt  ideas  on  thi*  flnhj^ct, 

when    \sr   do    !,ot    read   !)r.  Smith-%  par:idi  at- 

tempt  t<i  in  id   tin-in:  and   the   sooner  th'-y   arft 

'I    from    the    ^cicii;  e   of  political    economy,  the 

Dr.  Smith's  division  oT  stork,  is  nlikp  arlutrary  and 
usele«.«..  ••  The  irciier.il  stock  of  any  country,  or  so- 
<in\."  he  Bays,  ^ifi  tin-  ^ame  with  that  of  all  it>  in- 
hahitants  or  memlx  is,  and  therefore,  naturally  di- 
vides itvlf  into  the  same  three  porii  >us,*  each  of 
which  has  a  distinct  function  or  office."  "The  lii-t. 
is  that  portion  which  is  reserved  for  immediate  coti- 
-nmption,  and  of  which  the,  characteristic  is,  that  it 
affords  uo  revenue  or  profit." 

•  "The  whole  stock  of  an  individual,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "i-  <li-- 

I  into  tvM)  |iatt>.     That  part  which  hr  -  to  alloril 

,i  ITVIMIUP,  i>  called    \n->  capital.     Tla-  utiu-i-,  is  that  wliuh 

lic-N  hi>   iuiint-iliatr  cnii^uiiiptinri,  and    \vliich   consists  either 

stock,  which  was  originally  re- 
llv,  fi-oni  hi-  i  '>rn  what- 

ever source  derived,  a-  illy  comes  in;  or  thirdly, 

things  as  had  been  purchast-il  by  «-if  ,  in  fun; 

and    which   ai  •,-uincil;  - 

clotths,  household  furniture,  and  tin-  like  " 

if 
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"The  second,  is  the  fixed  capital,  of  which  the 
characteristic  is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  or  profit 
without  changing  masters. 

"The  third,  is  the  circulating  capital,  of  which  the 
characteristic  is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  or  profit,  by 
circulating  or  changing  masters."* 

Dr.  Smith  perpetually  erabarrases  the  subject  with 
the  notion,  that  capitals  possess  the  intrinsic  quality 
of  productiveness,  without  reflecting  that  it  is  labour 
alone  that  renders  them  productive — that  they  are,  in 
fact,  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  man.  by  which 
he  augments  his  power.  Why  is  it,  that,  that  por- 
tion of  capital,  reserved  for  immediate  consumption, 
affords  no  revenue  or  profit?  Is  it  because  there  is 
any  specific  difference  between  that  and  what  Dr. 
Smith  calls  fixed  or  circulating  capital?  Surely  not; 
but  because  no  labour  is  bestowed  upon  it,  or  because 
it  is  not  made  an  instrument  of  labour. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Smith  wrote  in  this 
manner,  from  ignorance,  but  from  carelessness.  He 
writes  of  capitals,  precisely  as  he  would  do,  if  they 
\u-te  sentient,  active  beings,  and  in  reality,  did  them- 
selves, what  man  does  with  them.  This  language  is 
highly  figurative,  and  although,  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life,  sufficiently  intelligible,  yet  when  used 
in  a  science,  where  the  utmost  precision  is  necessary, 
it  embarrases  the  subject,  and  bewilders  the  mind. — 
To  say  that  a  capital  divides  itself,  or  affords  a  re- 
venue,  or  produces  a  projit,  or  yields  an  income,  is, 
in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrases,  gross  absurdity. f 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  1. 

t  Capitals,  whether  lands,  »oods,  or  money,  should  never  be 
made  the  agent,  or  nominative  case,  to  a  verb,  in  the  active  voice, 
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It  i-  :i  corrett  mode  of  expression,  (o  nay  that  lab- 
eni'iloNt-d    in  n^rirultin  prodnciivr  than  la- 

hour  employed  in  manufactures  (.r  romrnrn  <•:    but  nut 
thai  1  1*    are    m<»c    or    less    productive,  according 

to  llit-  mainifi  in  \\hich  they  are  employed. 

Tin-   real  question,  therefore.  always  is,  what  kind 
of  labour  is    mos'    productive,   ;inil   not  what  capi 
are  most  prudiutiu.     I     !i,.ist  nrvt-r  hi-  loi^uiieu,  that 
labour  is  Liu-  soli-  cuisr  of  \\i-alih. 

In  tin-  (  -hajiti-r  on  "tlic  ilulViTiit  rmplovmt'iit  of 
cap  i;i,s."  Dr.  Smiili  ciiilc.-iviinr-*  to  eslahiUh  iLeconi- 
par.iii\t-  |n-ounciivi-ni'ss  of  r;i|iilals,  tMnplo^iMl  in  ilif- 
i  liraui  H->  of  Ijiiiiiiess,  autl  la^ys  ilo\vn  cc-riain  in- 
varial>le  run-s,  li\  \s  ,iu  ii  lit-  luniks  tlirir  di-^rt-e  uf 
productiveness  may  ahv.iss  lu-  .  inl. 

I  Here  is  a  ^oo.i  dc.il  ui  iu£nun:\  dis|)|.i\ed  in  this 

theory,  hut  it  is  totally  ulla.  LUU»,  «"|).,i-ti«  al,  and  ab- 

surd, an«l  the  \\holc  o!'  tin-  sop.ii-  i\  >  onsists  n,  aitii. 

bntin^;  tit   capitals.  th..sc  ^nal,lu-«>  winch  alone,  b   long 

to   labour,      lie,   throughout,  treats  capital  as  the  ac- 

ti\e   au;ent,  and   labour,  as  the  s»ul»jecl  acted  on;   in- 

.•l  of  treating  labour  as  the  active  agent,  and  capi- 

iie   iii-irumtMit,  «>r  Mibji'ct  acted  on.      Tin-  is 

allo\\al)le   in  rheturii  —  u  e   in.iy   put  the  eflect  for  the 

cau-  -  '    f"r    the   ellVct;   hut.   in   *<ientific 

\\i-i  icti  liberties  with  Uuguage  are  altogether 

liui 


t)nt  a!\vav-  in  the  passive  voice,  when  we  mran  to  speak  with  pre- 

\Vhen   inatle   t  i>r  nominative  c;t*e,  to  a  vcrii,  in 

.  .--.sai-ilv    '^'IM-  tin-in  a  ti^m.r  ng, 

beca  ;  I'ln-  iinporlnnri'  ol  this  di»;; 

tion  will  be  maiiit'fst.  wlien  wi-  come   to  consiilt-r   "li.it   unlii^ijit^ 
,itid  i-onfijsioii  liis    .  Muiii-d  in  the  »rirncr  ol  jmii' 

.,  Ity  tlii«  '  manner  of 
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"A  capital,"  says  Ur.  Smith,  "may  he  employed 
in  four  diftVrent  \v.-i\s:  either  first,  in  procuring  the 
rude  produce  annually  required  for  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  society:  or  secondly,  in  manufactur- 
ing and  preparing  ihat  rude  produce  for  immediate 
use  and  consumption;  or  thirdly,  in  transporting  ei- 
ther the  rude  or  manufactured  produce  from  the 
places  where  they  abound,  to  those  where  they  are 
wanted;  or  lastly,  in  dividing  particular  portions  of 
cither,  into  such  small  parcels  as  suit  the  occasional 
demands  of  those  who  want  them.  In  the  first  way, 
are  employed  the  capitals  of  all  those  who  undertake 
the  improvement  or  cultivation  of  lands,  mines,  or 
fisheries — in  the  second,  those  of  all  master  manufac- 
turers—  in  the  third,  those  of  all  wholesale  merchants, 
and  in  the  fourth,  those  of  all  retailers."* 

"The  persons  whose  capitals  are  employed  in  any 
of  these  four  ways,  are  themselves  productive  labour- 
ers.    Their  labour  when  properly  directed,  fixes  and 
realizes  iNelf  in  the  subject,   or  vendible  commodity 
upon  which  it    is  bestowed,  and  generally  adds  to  its 
price,  the  value  at  least  of  their  own  ma intai nance  and 
consumption.     The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  ma- 
nufactnrer,   of  the    merchant,    and    retailer,    are    all 
drawn  from  the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  first 
produce,  and  the   two  last  buy  and  sell.     Equal  ca- 
pitals, however,  employed  in  each  of  those  four  diffe- 
rent ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion  very  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  productive  labour,  and  augment 
too  in  very  different  proportions  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society  to 

Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  5. 
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Tin-   capital  of  the  retailer  re. 

iierunh  its  profits,  that  nl'  tin-  merchant 
of  whom  In-  purchases  the  u;oods.  ami  thereby  etia- 
l»l.  >  him  in  loiiiimie  his  liu-inr**.  The  retailer  him- 
eelf  is  tin-  only  prodm  live  labourer  which  it  inn 
diatcU  employs:  In  his  profits  consists  the  w  Imlr 
value,  \\hich  its  employment  adds  to  the  anuual  | 
din e  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society.  The.  ca- 
pital of  the  wholesale,  merchant  replaces,  together 
\\ith  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  of  whom  he  purchases  the  rude  and 
manufactured  produce,  which  lie  deals  in,  and  there- 
h\  rii-ibles  them  to  continue  their  respective  trades. 
It  is  by  this  service  chiefly,  that  he  contributes  indi 

iy  to  support,  the  productive  Ubour  of  the  so<  i 
and  to  increase  the  value  of  its  annual  produce.      Hif 
capital  employs  too  the  sailors  and  carriers,  who  tr •>. 
port  his  i;oods  from  one  place  to  another,  and  it  aug- 
ments the  price  of  those  i;oods,  by  the  value,  not  on- 
ly of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wa^es.     This  is  all  Un- 
productive labour  which  it  immediately  puts  into  mo- 
tion, anil  all  the  value  which  it  immediately  adds  to 
the  annual  produce.     Its  operation  in  both  these  res- 
pects,  i-  i  deal  superior  to  that  of  the  capital  of 

the  retailer.     Part  of  the  capital  of  the  master  manu- 
facturer is  employed  as   a  fixed  capital  in  the  instru- 
ments  of  his   trade,    and    replaces*  together   with 
profits   that  of  some  other  artificer  of  whom   he  pui 
chases   them.      Part  of  hi.s    circulatim;  capital  is  » 
ployed   in   purchasing   materials,  and   replai  es   \ 
their  profits  the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and  median 
of  whom  he  purchases  them.     Hut  a  ^reat   part  < 
is  al\\a\s  annually,  or  in  a  mu<  h  -borler   period  di-- 
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tributed  among  the  different  workmen,  whom  he  em- 
ploys.  It  augments  tlie  value  of  those  materials  by 
their  wages,  and  by  their  master's  profits,  upon  the 
whole  stock  of  wages,  materials  and  instruments  of 
trade  employed  in  the  business.  It  put-  immediately 
into  motion  therefore  a  much  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
dnctive  labour,  and  adds  a  murh  greater  value  to  the 
annual  produce  of  hud  an;!  labour  of  tlie  society, 
than  an  equal  capital  in  the  hands  of  any  wholesale 
men  bant. 

"No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  than  that  of  the  farmer.  Not 
only  bis  labouring  servants,    but  his  labouring  cattle 
are.  productive  labourers.     In  agriculture  also,  nature 
labours  along   with    man,  and  although    her    labour 
costs  no  expense,  its  produce  has  its  value,  as  v/ell 
as  that  of  the  most  expensive  workmen.     The    most 
important  operations  of  agriculture  seem  not  so  much 
intended  to  increase,   though  they    do  that  too,   as  to 
direct  the   fertility  of  nature  towards  the  production 
of  plants  most  profitable  to  man.     A  field  overgrown 
with  briars  and  brambles,  may  frequently  produce  as 
great  a  quantity  of  vegetables,  as  the  best  cultivated 
vineyard,  or  corn-field.   Planting  and  tillage  frequent- 
ly regulate  more  than  they  animate  the  active  fertili- 
ty of  nature;  and  after  all  their  labour,  a  great  part  of 
the  work  always   remains   to  be  done  by  her.     The 
labourers  and  labouring  cattle,    therefore,   employed 
in  agriculture,  not  only  occasion  like  the  workmen  in 
the  manufactures,  the  re-production  of  a  value  equal  to 
their  own  consumption,  or  to  the  capital  which   em- 
ploys them,  together  with  its  owner's  profits,  but  of  a 
much  greater  value.     Over  and  above  the  capital  of 
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farmer,  and  all  if*  profits  they  regularly  occasion 
tin-  )••  |  'Mi  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  Tins 

r«'nt  may  be  considered  a«  the  produce  of  those  pou 

of  nature,   the  une  of   uhiih  tl.e  lamlhud  ft  itiix  to 

ier.     It  is  greater  or  tiniiller,   ;u  <  <>nliii_  t.»  the 

\tent  of  those  pnueis.   or  in  other   words, 

according  to  the  supposed  nntur.il  or  improved  fertili- 

T  the  land.  It  i*  the  work  of  nature,  which  re- 
niiin>  .tfter  deducting,  or  compensating  e\n\  tiling 
>\  Inch  can  In-  rr-jmlrd  ;i"  the  \\oikoftnan.  It  is  sel- 
dom li-ss  than  :i  fourth,  and  fr«M|iiriitly  more  than  a 
third  of  the  u  hole  produce.  No  equal  quantity  of 
m-  labour  employed  in  manuf.u  hues  (  ;m  » 

ision   so  ion.     In    them   nature 

doe-   initliiiij; — man   doe*    ;ill:     ;unl    the    re-prodnction 
must  ahv.tys  he   in  pro;>or:i<m  to    the  glrerii;th  of  the 

nts  that  occasion  it.  The  capital  employed  in 
agriculture,  therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion,  a 
greater  quantity  uf  productive  labour,  than  any  equal 

uvl  employed  in  manufactures,  hut  in  proportion 
too  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  em- 
ploys, it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  all  the 
ways  in  \\hich  a  capital  can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  society."* 

The    ft. i  'act   contains  the  whole  of  Dr. 

i ill's   theory,    respecting  the  comparative    prodm 
tiveness   of  capitals  employed   in  agriculture,    manu- 
i  -s,  rind  commerce,     in  order  to  prevent  any  mU- 
•ireptinns    of  his  theory,    1    have    made    the    extract 
entire  in  preference  to  making  an  abstract  of  it. 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  book.  ii.  cha; 
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Dr.  Smith  was  the  champion  of  the  agricultural  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  mercantile  system  of  po- 
litical economy.  All  his  prejudices  ami  partialities 
were  in  favor  of  this  system,  and  although  he  might 
not  intentionally  have  resorted  to  any  sophistry,  to 
support  it.  yet  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature  in 
the  greatest  men,  that  they  cannot  examine  with  im- 
partiality, any  subject  where  they  have  strong  pre- 
possessions. Minds  thus  prepossessed  mistake  asser- 
tions for  facts,  and  (he  most  miserable  sophistry  for 
logical  demonstration. 

The  Oeconomists  had  previously  asserted,  that 
agricultural  labour  was  the  only  productive  one,  and 
although  this  doctrine  bore  the  stamp  of  absurdity 
upon  the  very  face  of  it,  yet  by  a  train  of  ingenious 
sophistry  they  had  made  it  plausible.  The  whole  of 
their  sophistry  consisted  in  giving  an  erroneous  defi- 
nition to  the  word  production — and  in  making  nation- 
al wealth  to  consist  in  accumulation.  They  restrict- 
ed the  meaning  of  production  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Let  it  be  admitted,  that  the  word  production 
has  this  restricted  meaning,  and  it  is  easily  proved, 
that  no  other  labour  is  productive,  but  that  employed 
in  agriculture.  Very  lit'le  argument  is  necessary  to 
prove,  that  spinning  and  weaving  is  not  a  species  of 
labour,  that  will  produce  wheat  and  cotton,  although 
it  may  produce  cloth  The  doctrine  of  the  Oecono- 
mists was  too  palpably  absurd  to  be  admitted  into  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  it  would  have  brought  discre- 
dit on  the  work.  Dr.  Smith  docs  not,  therefore, 
adopt  the  theory  of  the  Oeconomists  in  full,  but  only 
in  part,  lie  does  not  maintain  tint  agricultural  la- 
bour is  the  only  productive  one;  but  only  tiiat  it  is  the 
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..NOM\. 
|)l  ''    one.        I  HlOHS  till'  IV    :ilf     ditVrient   de- 

>!'  ahsurditN.  thi-  dm  trine  i-  rqualK  ah-urd 
\\uli  that  of  the  Oeconomi-i-:  .mil  the  reasoning  l>\ 
whi<  li  it  i-  -.npporied.  i-,  iM|ii.ill\  -ophiMii  al.  nlthoi. 

•        lll_r|     lull*. 

Tli  principle  of  Dr.  Smith's  theory,  so 

far  as  1  am  capalde  of  comprehending  it,  i-,  thai 
same  amount  of  capital  emploxrd  in  dilV.-rent  occupa- 
tions will  put  in  motion  difl'erent  quantities  ()f  lahour. 
In  oilier  \\nrds,   a  thousand  dollars  cni|)lo\rd  in  al;ri- 

.nr    >\ill  |»iil   in    motion  more    laliour  than  a  tli 
sand   rmployi'd     in    manuf.-ictun^.   or   comincn  c.   and 
\\ill.  tli  .    lie    more   pnulm  li\e.       IJy    the  word-. 

••u  ill  put   into  motion"    mn«.i   In-    ruraiii,    uillcmp 
or  will  ivqiiire   in  manage.      Prodndive    luhourvis   he 
divides  into  aj^irulturu  .unf.uinr.-r-i,  \\holesale 

meii  liaiit-..  and  retailer-.      A,^ri(  ullural  lahour 
to   he  tlie    m..-t    producii\e,    hecausc   a    ^i\en   capital 
employed  in  it,   will  put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity 
of  lahour,  than  an  equal  c  ipital.   employi'd   in    maun 
factui.  -.      For    the  same  reason  capital  employed  in 
manuf.i  productive  than  an  equal  capi- 

tal   employed    hy   wholesale    merchants,   and    capital 
emphiNcd    hy    \\  hole^.ile    merchants,     more     pn»d 
than  capital  emplo\ed  by  retailers.     Thi-  i 
IM    Bare  a   mo*t  lifaufiful  theory,   and    a  very    con 
nient  -cale  for  I  lin^lhe  prodm  tiveness  of  capi 

taU.  hut  hefoiv  it  <  an  he  admitted,  the  facts  which 
it  a>-nmes  fur  il-  ;.n  ini^c^,  must  In-  shciwn  to  he  true. 
Like  a  «;reat  main  other  rea*nnei>..  Dr.  Smith  d 
not  stoj)  to  inquire  \\hether  hi-,  premises  are  true  or 
not.  hnt  tnkes  them  for  granted.  It  i-  no  douht  true. 
that  a  given  capital,  say  ten  thon-aud  dollar,  v.  ill  iu 

SO 
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some  occupations,  or  ill  some  particular  branches  of 
business,  require  more  labourers  to  manage  it,  tban 
the  same  sum  requires  iu  other  branches  of  business, 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  true,  that  a  capital  will, 
\vlien  employed  in  agriculture,  put  in  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour,  or  require  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  to  manage,  it,  than  the  same  amount  of  capital 
would  do  in  manufactures,  or  commerce.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  re\ei>e  is  often  the.  fact. 

A  manufacturer  or  merchant  with  a  capital  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  will  often  employ  four  times  as 
many  labourers,  as  a  farmer  with  the  same  capital 
will  do.  A  master  shoemaker,  tailor,  hatter,  and 
indeed  almost  every  species  of  manufacturer,  will 
will)  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  employ  more 
labourers,  than  a  farmer  with  a  capital  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  In  short,  it  is  not  possible  to  ima- 
gine a  more  fallacious  standard  for  ascertaining  the 
productiveness  of  capitals,  than  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour they  put  in  motion,  or  iu  other  words,  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  that  is  required  to  manage  them.  And 
thi-  is  as  true  in  regard  to  national,  as  it  is  iu  regard 
to  individual  wealth. 

11  it  be  true  thai  a  capital  is  productive  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  labour  it  puts  in  motion,  or  num- 
ber of  labourers  it  requires  to  manage  it,  then  it 
would  follow  that  all  labour  saving  machines,  ships, 
boat*,  &c.  are  prejudicial  to  national  wealth;  and  that 
a,  manufacturer  who  .should  do  every  thing  by  manual 
hi. our,  without  the  aid  of  mills  and  machinery,  or  & 
•it  \\  ho  should  cause  his  goods  to  be  transport- 
ed to  foreign  couniries,  on  men's  shoulders,  would 
employ  his  capital  more  beneficially,  if  not  for  him- 
self, at  least  for  his  country,  than  if  he  should  trans- 
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'  them  in  -hip*.      It  is  true,  lhai   the  same   amount 

•Ipilal,     *<i    emp|n\ed,     \\uiilil     nut    <  .in-'-     so    niiii\ 

good*  to  be  inn-purled   from  one  country  to  another, 
or  cause  so  much  <  loth  tu  In-  manufactured;   l.ui    th 
ild,   nevei •'lii'l'1'.*,    lif    :t  i;i««Ater  ainoun  •  Mir 

in    mot  in/,    or    employed,    in    proportion    i<» 
amount    of    capital:   which    i«,    Dr.    Smith's    -Mini 
fur  jiMrrtainiii:;    the   relative   productiveness  of  capi- 
tals. 

Is  it  conceivable,  tbat  if  tbe  mm  hauls  of  a  country 
wen-   in  employ  double   tbe   number  of  labourers,  as 

rfcf,  -ail .T-.  met  h.inii  «-,  \<  .  than  they  now  do,  to 
|)i-rtonn  the  vnne  Ini-ine--,  tint)  the  c.ipit:il-  of  these 
merchants  would  be  mure  beneli;  i  illy  empluyed,  tlmn 
they  now  are,  in  re-pect  either  topiisr  .lie 

wealth?  Would  the  j;oods  wbi<-h  the\  di^iribute  to 
the  consumer  be  incre:ised  in  value,  by  this  increased 
labour? 

Their  price  mi^ht  be  enhanced,  but  would  tin' 
hance  the  value  to  the  consumer?      Such  a  doctrine  is 
not  onU    a!,-urd  upon  the  face  of  it,  but  it  is  indirect 
opposition  to  common   experience  and  universal   prac- 
tice.     I  \p.-n-e  that  ran    be   saved,    in  the   em- 
ployment of  capital,   either  in   agriculture,    mani!! 
lure-,  ur  c •oiiunen  e,  is    univeisally  considered,    by  all 
practical  men,  as  an  actual  saving,  not  only  to  the  in- 
di\  idual.  \\  ho  empltiys  the  capital,  but  to  the  c  mil 
and  the   ;ictual  \\ialtb  of  the  count n    is   Mippo-en 

promoted  in  proportion.      And  un^iilered, 

upon  the  soundest  principles;  for  e  ii  unpin 

me ut  in  saving  of  labour,  increases  the  capacity  of 
the  for  acquiring  the  neces-m-ies  and  • 

of  life. 
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If.  in  consequence  of  an  improvement  in  the  in- 
struments of  husbandry,  or  in  the  machinery  of  manu- 
f»(tiurs,  one  half  of  the  lahonr  formerly  required  to 
]  i  iluce  a  certain  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  is  saved;  it  follows  that  there  is  a 
quantity  of  labour  equal  to  the  quantity  saved,  tha^ 
may  be  directed  to  tlie  production  ol  other  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life;  so  that  the  people  will  be  able 
to  eirpy  either  more  food  or  more  comforts.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  improvements  in  the  arts,  in  labour 
saving  machines,  roads,  canals,  and  all  improvements 
in  water  carriage. 

It  never  can,  however,  be   ascertained  to  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  whether  a  given  capital,  will  em. 
ploy  or  put  in  motion  the  greatest  quantity  of  labour 
in    agriculture,    manufactures,   or  commerce.      This 
principle  never  can,  therefore,  be  made   the   basis  of 
a  system,    nor  assumed  as  a  fact  in  reasoning.     As 
a  general  rule,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer immediately  puts  in  motion  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  liibour,  than  an  equal  capital  employed  by  the 
farmers.     This  is  not,  however,   unifor-nly  the  case. 
Some  merchants  employ  more  labourers  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  either  capitals,  than   others,  but  it 
does   not,   therefore,  follow,   that  their  capitals   art 
more  productive  if  either  private  or  public  wealth. 
Some  manufacturers  and  some  farmers,  employ,  or 
put  in    motion,    move   labour   in    proportion    to   the 
amount  of  their  capitals,  than  others;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  their  capitals  are,   for  that  reason,  more 
productive.      Although   one   capital  may,    "immedi- 
ately put  in  motion,"    a  greater  quantity  of  labour 
thau  another,  yet  it  may  not  ultimately,  and  it  is  a 
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matter   of   perfect    indiflerence,   so   far   as   national 

Hiril,    \\hetliei     the  e fleet  of    [lUttili^    la. 

hour  in  motion,  lie  imiwili  lie  or  ultimate.  Human 
,«  h  a  complex,  machine;  there  is  such  a 
dependent  of  our  individual  upon  .-mother,  that  it  is 
iitterlx  impo-sildc  to  tell  iVoin  tin-  immediate  effe<  t. 
u  h;ii  tin-  ultimate  efle<  i  will  be. 

Although  an  exporting  merchant  may  not  immedi- 
ately employ  more  than  ten  labourers  to  manage  a 
capital  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  yet  ultimately 
he  may,  more  or  less  influence  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  ten  thousand  men.  lit-  max  rau-e  the 
-umption  of  the  product  of  a  2;reat  portion  of  the 
lahonr  of  ten  thousand  individual-.  Nothing  ran, 
therefore.  In-  mure  nm  i-rtain  and  equivocal,  than  the 
facts  upon  ulmli  Dr.  Smith  predicates  In-  tlieor\. 

Hut,  says  Dr.  Smith,  «Miot  only  the  lahouriin;  ser- 
vants, hut  the  lahourin;;  cattle  of  the  farmer  are  pro- 
ductive labourers.  In  agriculture  too,  nature  labours 
along  with  man."  It  is  for  this  work  of  nature,  that 
the  landlord  demands  his  rent,  which  in  seldom  less 
than  a  fourth,  and  fi equently  more  than  a  third  of 
•rhole  produce. 

Su<  h  then,  i-  the  partiality  of  nature,  that  she  lends 
tin  farmer  her  powerful  aid,  and  assistance,  in  rear- 
ing hi*  < Top:  while,  like  an  unkind  step-mother,  she 
leaves  the  poor  manufacturer  to  do  all  himself,  --for  in 
manufactures/'  says  Dr.  Smith,  »«n:itur-  no- 

thing: man  does  all;"  and  very  naturally  conclude*, 
that  "the  re-productta  must  al\vi\- he  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  the  agents  that  oo:i-i<tM  jr."  \n(] 
indeed,  it  would  he  strange,  if  the  l,il> mi  of  i|,r  far_ 
i,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  nature  herx-lf,  on,! 
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own  labouring  cattle,  should  not  be  more  productive, 
than  the  single  handed,  unaided  exertions  of  the 
manufacturer  and  merchant.  If  nature  never  does 
less  than  a  quarter,  and  often  more  than  a  third  of  the 
work  for  the  farmer,  he  would  be  a  most  unworthy, 
slothful  son,  if  his  labour,  was  not  more  productive, 
than  that  of  the  poor  neglected  manufacturer  and 
merchant,  who  do  all  for  themselves. 

But  before  wo  admit  this  inevitable  superiority  of 
agricultural  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance 
of  nature:  and  before  we  admit  this  partiality  of  na- 
ture to  her  children,  so  derogn'ory  to  her  justice,  let 
us  inquire  whether  the  fact  be  so.  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  Dr.  Smith,  in  this,  as  in  the  former  part  of 
his  argument,  has  taken  facts  for  granted,  which  re- 
quire proof. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  nature  assists  the  farmer 
in  cultivating,  or  rather  in  producing  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  Ur.  Smith  claims. 
It  is  admitted  that  she  always  does  at  least  one  half 
towards  raiding  the  crop.  But  is  it  a  fact,  that  she 
does  nothing  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant? 
Does  she  not  lend  the  manufacturer  her  aid  in  turn- 
ing his  water  wheels,  and  in  working  his  steam  en- 
gines? Does  not  nature  do  at  least  one  half,  and 
sometimes  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  work,  in 
manufacturing  a  piece  of  cloth? 

But  at  any  rate  she  does  a  much  greater  share  than 
this,  of  the  work  for  the  wholesale  merchant,  by  lend- 
ing him  the  use  of  her  winds  and  her  waves  in  trans- 
porting his  commodities  across  the  ocean.  Nor  does 
nature  overlook  or  refuse  her  aid  to  those  of  her  sous, 
who  arc  employed  in  the  humbler  occupations  of  life. 


VIII  4\. 

Tin •  \\<  r  would  find  it  art    ni'M  li    mi|»O«»iule  to 

1VII     a    HIT,   uilhoul    (lie    aid   of    nature,    a**    the   ftirmtr 

would,  torai-e  ,i  ill-Id  of  (DID,  without    her  aid.      By 

i-lmij;  him  \\ilh  irnii  and  -u-el,   nalun-  renders  the 

wood-cutter  as  efl'ectual  aid,  in  felling  a   tire,  as  she 

,uer,   in  i.n«iii_,a  In  Id  i.f  corn,  by  furiii-h 
him    \\iih    i-rfn'shiii-    shoucr-,   and    a  \i\it'yi||g 
sun. 

To  talk  about  nature'-  a  —  i-'iiu;  a  man  in  DIM-  nn- 
plo\  incut,  and  not  in  anulhci.  i-  -heer  iioii^L-n-.t-,  for 
Williont  tin-  aid  and  a>-iMaiirr  of  n  ttnrc,  we  could  do 
nothing.  rnlr-«<  nalurr  furnish  11^  with  a  constant 
SU|>|>U  of  juii-r  air,  \\  r  (ouUI  Dot  live  a  minute,  and  if 

>  withhold  from  us  her  aid,  in  any  einpl 
in*  nt  uh  IM  \<  r,  \\c  may  be   very  sure  we  should  not 
lonj;  |>nrsiii-  it. 

Dr  Smith  is  not,  however,  the  author  of  tin-  d<x  - 
trine  »>!'  'i  jiartiaiitv  to  the  farmer.  Whether 

it  originated  with  the  Oeconomista  <>r  not,  I  am  not 
aide  to  determine,  but  they  made  it  the  foundation  of 
their  theory.  They  assumed  it  as  a  fact  in  their  argu- 
ment, that  in  agriculture,  initnrc  l<il»>nrpd  along  with 
ud  that  the  product  of  nature's  work  constiiuted 
the  in  /  j)i;iilucp.  \btgntimt*Utgiftot  the  SDJ|,  which 
they  called  a  sui'p!  rotlnction  above  con-uin|i- 

tion:  ui,  in  other  \\ortU,  if  a  man  raised  more  corn  iu 
a  year  than  he  eat,  they   (ailed  it  the.  net  prodn- 
natun-%  l.-.hour. 

lu  order  to  perfect   this   in^eniouy  theon '.  it  \\asne- 
^ary  to  deny  that   nature  did   any  tiling  in  the  pro- 
duction   of  m. inn!  .MI. I.    tl:  mid 
be   nonet   produ.  .  •  «.f  their   labour.    I  ,c<  au-e    \\hat    the 
manuf;i              consumed,  while  employed   in  their  l.i 
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bour,  was  precisely  equal  to  the  value  which  their  la- 
hour  adds  to  the  raw  materials  upon  which  it  is  be- 
stowed. 

Dr.  Smith's  prejudices  and  prepossessions  in  favor 
of  the  agricultural  system,  were  so  strong,  that  he  ei- 
ther could  not,  or  would  not  disenthral  his  mind  from 
the  entanglements  of  this  sophistry;  and  although  he 
could  not  go  all  lengths  with  the  Oeconomists,  yet  he 
went  with  them  as  far  as  his  ingenuity  could  point  out 
a  plausible  path. 

Although  the  net  produce  of  agriculture  consists, 
according  to  his  notions,  only  of  the  produce  of  the 
work  that  nature  does  for  the  farmer;  and  although 
he  denies  that  nature  does  any  thing  for  the  manufac- 
turer, still  he  admits  that  manufacturing  labour  is 
productive.  In  this  he  is  not  so  consistent  as  the 
Oeconomists.  In  order,  however,  to  extricate  him- 
self from  this  absurdity,  he  maintains,  "that  parsi- 
mony and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
increase  of  capital,"  that  is,  wealth.  So  that,  although 
the  manufacturer  can  add  nothing  by  his  labour  to  the 
capital  of  the  country,  yet  he  may  do  this,  I  suppose, 
by  denying  himself  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life. 

The  whole  of  this  theory  is  such  a  tissue  of  so- 
phistry, that  if  one  treads  upon  it  ever  so  lightly  he 
is  sure  to  break  through.  It  has,  however,  puzzled 
and  misled  mankind  on  the  subject  of  political  econ- 
omy, which  shows  how  much  men  prefer  resting  upon 
authority,  to  examining  a  subject  for  themselves. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  far  Dr.  Smith  was  led 
astray  by  his  own  sophistry.  He  considers  the  rent 
paid  to  the  landlord  to  be  the  value  of  the  powers  of 
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nature,   in  the  production  of  the   fmits  of  the  earth, 
\\liK  li  IK-  SM\S  i-  seldom  "le*,   than  a  fourth,  and  o! 
more  than  a  third  of  tin;  whole  prodii 

The  calculation    by  \\hich    he    airm--,  at  this  con- 
clusion, would,  1  think,  he  a  curio-iix .      llefon-  it  can 
be  ascertained  wh-i'  p.iriiou  of  the  \\ork  nature   <l 
it    must    In  'incd,    either    what    111:111    could   do 

Without    the    ftst  of    nature,    or     what    nature 

could  do  without  the  assistance  of  man;  and  if  neither 
can  do  any  tiling,  without  the  other,  it  never  can  be 
knoun  what  proportion  their  i  e  labours  hear 

u  h  other. 

A  ph\sioloi;i«it  mi^ht  as  well  undertake  to  a- 
tain    the  comparative    importance  of    the   beart    and 
Inn.:-,    in    -u-;:t''iiiM_;   human   life,  or  a  naturalist  the 
itive  impoi  tain c  of  looil  and  water,  in  the  sus- 
tenance of  man,   as  for  a  political  economist,   to  as- 
ain  the  relative  proportions  between  what  is  per- 
formed bv  nature  and  by  man,  in  the  production  of  a 
field  of  corn. 

But  it  is  really  astonishing,  that  this  very  illustra- 
tion of  his  theory,  did  not  tear  the  veil  from  Dr. 
Smith'-,  eyes,  and  show  him  the  absurdity  of  his  doc- 
trine.  When  he  saw  so  clearly  that  the  rent  which 
the.  farmer  pays  to  the  landlord,  uas  the  produce,  or 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the 
use  of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  fanner,  how 
happened  it,  that  he  did  not  see  as  clearly  that  the 
HUM  l  it  what  you  will,  rent,  interest,  or  fr-'i^lit,) 

which  the  manufacturer  pays  for  a  mill  situ  t-l  upon 
a  water  fall,  or  for  a  steam  engine,  or  which  a^m-   • 
nt  pays  for  the  n-e  of  a  ship,  •MII.IN   al-o  be  <  oini- 
dered  as  the  produce  of  the  powers  of  nature,"  i» 
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turning  water  wheels,  in  working  steam  engines,  and 
in  conveying  ships  across  the  ocean,  "the  use  of 
which  powers  of  nature,"  the  owner  of  the  mill,  the 
steam  engine,  or  the  ship,  lends  or  lets  to  the  hirer. 

Would  the  manufacturer  pay  as  much  for  the  use 
of  the  mill,  if  nature  should  refuse  her  aid  in  turning 
the  water  wheel,  as  he  would  do,  were  she  not  to  re- 
fuse that  aid?  Would  he  give  any  thing  for  the  use 
of  the  stea?n  engine,  if  nature  should  refuse  her  aid  in 
working  it?  Or  would  the  merchant  pay  any  thing 
for  the  t;se  of  the  ship,  if  nature  were  to  deny  him  the 
use  of  her  winds,  and  her  waves,  in  navigating  it 
across  the  ocean?  If  not,  then,  whatever  is  paid  for 
the  use  of  these,  "may  he  considered  as  the  produce 
of  those  powers  of  nature,  the  use  of  which  the  owner 
of  these  articles  lends,  or  rather  lets,  to  the  hirer,''  as 
much  as  the  rent  which  the  farmer  pays  to  the  land- 
lord for  the  use  of  the  land. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith's  doctrine,  how  can  the  in. 
terest,  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  be  accounted  for? 
lie  will  hardly  allow  that  nature  has  any  partiality 
for  usurers,  or  that  she  works  with  the  shaver,  in  the 
production  of  money  from  money,  or  that  the  money 
lender  has  any  of  the  powers  of  nature  at  his  dispo- 
sal, the  use  of  which  he  can  lend.  But,  however  re- 
pugnant the  idea  may  he  to  Dr.  Smith's  theory,  still 
it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  owner  of  money 
possesses  a  quantity  of  the  powers  of  nature,  which 
are  subject  to  his  disposal,  as  much  as  the  owner  of  a 
quantity  of  land,  iu  proportion  to  their  respective 
values. 

Nature  has  indued  gold  and  silver  with  certain 
qualities,  which  reuder  them  useful  and  valuable  to 
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•  • 

nn          \    y   raan,    iln-refore,    wlio  has  a  ••  «>f 

gold  and  si  -   a   quantity  of  the  po .  m- 

tun-,  \\tiich  In-  in;iy  lend:  and  the  inter---    ne 

for     II,     -Mil  IX      hi-     (  on-hleivil     US     till"     p; 

potter*   of  nature,"  in  (lit   same  m  inner,  .uxl  with  as 
iiiucli  pio|»  ri-nt  of  land-.      "I'll"   doctrine, 

therefore,  uf  the  superior   pr  >dui  u\« •:.  ul- 

iM-queiice  <if  tin 

atlunlcd  liy   n;iliin\  is  ulirrlv  ;ili-nrd;    and    (In-    MIJHT 
struciuro  wliicli  lias  l)f«-n  rr.-irnl  upon  ihi-,  foundation, 
is  a  supcrstriK  inrc.  uf  soplii^uy. 

Hut,   iilllionujh   a   man   could  no  inon-  r.iixr,  or  |»ro- 
duce  u  kt-tni'l  of  \vlu-at,  or  tlo  auv  ollu-r  :  \>>-\ 

act,  without  the  aid  and  .t«,^i-i.in.  r  of  naturr,  lli.in 
iduld  i  if  iti-  a  world — allho  ij;!i    lit-  could    not  lin-iihe 
or  exist  a  >iiul.-   luoiuciit,   unless  sustained  and  < 
hied  to  do  so,  Ity  the  |io\\«-r>  of  n.iture,  vfor.  "in  (.  id 
live  and    move,  and   have  our  being,"     yet,  in  a 
on   political  economy,   it  i-;  alt  .^i-ilicr  unpiii- 
'|ihii  ;tl,  to   tr-ice    wealth   or  any  oilier  consequent' 
or  effect,  to  the  powers  of  nature:  hct  .uise,  in  the 

uce  or  operation  of  the-e  po\\ers,  in  in  has  no 
agency;  ami  in  treating  of  national  wealth,  it  is  better 
to  trace  wealth  to  a  cause,  over  which  man  ha^  a  con- 
trol, than  to  one,  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
in-ii  ially  as  wealth  may,  with  propriety,  he 

-idered  as  canard,  rntirrly  by  the  labour  of  man. 
Without  the  labour  of  man,  there  would  be  no  wealth, 
no  production.  Lab mr  should,  therefore.  i-i- 

:u  all  -(  ientitic  \\tirk-,  a^  not  only  (!i<-  or'uinal, 
but  the  only  cau-e  of  all  wealth,  and  all   prodir  lion. 
Tracing  wealth  to  other  souni1-  or  can-»^f   not  on- 
ly destroys  the  simplicity  ami  beauty  of  the  s\siem. 
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but  it  also  perplexes  the  mind  and  embarrases  the 
subject.  Dr.  Smith  says,  "revenue"  that  is  wealth, 
may  be  derived  from  land,  from  stock,  and  from  la- 
bour."* But  what  rent  could  be  derived  from  land,  if 
no  labour  was  bestowed  upon  it?  Rent  is  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  portion  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  which  the  tenant  agrees  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  land — he  may  agree  to  pay  it  in 
kind,  or  he  may  agree  to  pay  it  in  money,  which 
is  but  the  measure  or  representative  of  a  ceit.iiu 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
But  let  it  come  in  what  shape  it  will,  and  let  it  be 
called  by  what  name  you  please,  still  it  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  land.  How  are  these  to  be  pro- 
duced? by  labour,  and  by  labour  only.  The  kind 
of  labour  is  immaterial — it  may  be  by  agricultural,  or 
manufacturing  labour,  still  it  is  by  labour,  and  to  un- 
dertake to  estimate  the  amount  or  proportion  of  aid, 
which  nature  affords  in  the  production,  is  chimerical 
to  the  last  degree.  Labour  then,  is  the  sole  source, 
or  cause  of  rent.  It  is  also  the  sole  cause  or  source 
of  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  interest  of  money. 
This  profit  or  interest  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  paid  by  the  borrower 
to  the  lender,  for  the  use  of  the  loan.  It  is  not  usu- 
ally paid  in  the  specific  articles  of  food  and  clothing, 
but  in  that  \\hich  represents  the  value  of  a  certain 
portion  of  them.  Where  and  how  are  these  to  be 
produced,  or  procured?  by  labour,  and  by  labour  only. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  borrower  to  produce  them 
by  his  own  labour — there  may  be  fifty  intermediate 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  rhap.  f> 
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I,  between  him  and  tin-  productive  Khoum, 
still  labour  is  the  can.se  of  tin -ir  production. 

There  would  he  just   us   HUH  ti  propriety   in  tracing 
wealth    to    thirty  different   sources  or   causes,    as  to 

.  and  just  as  much  propriety  in  attempting  to  e*. 
timate  the  power*  of  nature,  in  sn-mining  life,  a§  in 

;iiiii_;  to  estimate  her  po\\er>.  in  tin-  pm.luCtioil 
of  n  heat  and  corn.  Dr.  Smith  IV 1 1  into  the  ab-»irdity 
of  ^tempting  to  estimate  the  power-  of  nature,  in  as- 
si-tiiiu;  agricultural  labour,  from  a  misapprehension, 
or  a  misapplication  of  value.  He  applies  the  word 
value  in  its  technical  MMIM-.  both  to  national  wealth, 
and  to  the  powers  of  nature;  \\heu  in  reality  it  can 
'inly  be  applied  to  them  in  its  popular  or  figurative 
sense.  National  wealth  can  have  no  real  value,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  exchanged,  and  the  pouer-  of  na- 
ture have  no  real  value,  because  they  cannot  be 
bought  and  sold.  The  subjects  upon  which  they 
operate,  may  be  bought  and  sold,  and  these  subjects 
have,  therefore,  a  real  or  technical  value.  The 

PS  of  nature  have  a  value  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  because  they  are  inestimable.  There 
is,  however,  no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  nature;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference, 
MO  man  can  estimate  it.  If  the  powers  of  natm 
([uickeuinu;  the  -eed  that  is  deposited  in  the  earth, 

f  more  value  than  the  powers  of  nature  in   turn- 
\\atri  wheel,  I  know  of  no  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  difference. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Mercantile  System. 


POLITICAL  economists  are  at  present  divided  into 
two  parties.  One  party  espousing  the  agricultural, 
and  the  other  the  mercantile  system.  The  former 
maintaining;  that  agriculture  is  either  the  only,  or  the 
most  productive  employment,  and  the  most  conducive 
to  national  wealth.  The  latter  maintaining  that  com- 
merce  is  pre-eminent  in  productiveness  and  utility. 

Both  sides  are  partly  right,  and  partly  wrong,  and 
the  errors  of  both,  proceed  from  erroneous  notions  of 
national  wealth.  Had  they  rightly  understood  the 
nature  of  wealth,  and  entertained  clear  and  accurate 
conceptions  of  the  character  of  national  wealth,  the 
science  of  political  economy,  never  would  have  been 
burdened  with  so  many  voluminous  treatises  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Both  are  essential  to  national  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  of  two  essential 
things  cannot  be  estimated. 

A  farmer  who  should  attempt  to  estimate  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  sou  ing  and  reaping,  would 
be  thought  engaged  in  a  very  idle  and  profitless  in- 
quiry. Unless  he  sows  he  cannot  reap,  and  unless 
he  reaps  it  would  be  useless  to  sow.  So  without 
agriculture,  a  nation  could  have  little  or  no  commerce, 
and  without  commerce  a  portion  at  least  of  agricultu- 
ral labour  would  be  useless.  Agriculture,  it  is  true, 
ha«  no  physical  dependence  upon  commerce,  but  it 
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n  mornl  dependent!-  <|nii»>  MX  emYnriou*  in  iU  in. 
flueni  e.      Men   mi^ht.    it'  (he\    \\unlil,   he   H*   indu-i 
tin-     in    (  uln\  :itin-    tl.e    earth,     \\itlinnt    tin-    stimulus 
whit  li  comn  -    with  il;    Irit    -IK  h     i-    (In: 

native  iiiiln  mm.    ih.-ii   in-    \\ill  not,   ami    it   it 

as  idle  ire  tin-  consequences  of  a  Htate  «>f 

tiling-,"    \\hi(h   will  not.  as   a  -  -wlm  h 

canii    i  en  "It  18  peopling  l'latu\  Ki-piililii-,   ur 

M»M.!  |»ia." 

Thr    IM  -    atnl   romforU  of  life    will   not  be 

cil  iinlfxH   \\aniril  for  iinnuMliatc   coiMUnptioih 
n  c  (.HIM-  i)  IV  the  turplo0  prodoctioDj  \vhetln-r 
of  t  ur    rumfuii-    of  life,   and    thereby 

;>-  up  tiic  uiuii\  niltis  for  new  and  increas- 

ed jirmliK  (ion.      '1'hi-    il  dm--  l»v    1'iirnishin-  tin-    pro- 
with   (ointnits    of   litV,   which    tht-y   could   not 

procure. 

A-  \\;\*  ln-cn  fu-forc  ohxrrved,  agriculture  is  entitled 
to  pre-emiuence  u\cr  e\ci-v  other  employment,  heca 
it  furni-hos  the  nrcr^sai'ies  of  life,    without  which,  as 
life  coulil   not   he  sustained,  every  other  employment 
sunlit    he    n>elesx.      It   may   also  he    entitled   to  pre- 
sence fur  another  reaaon.  Thereisav;:-  ater 
amount  of  lahour  o(  i  upied  in  agriculture,  than  in  an\. 
or  all   other  employments,  and    it   may  therefore   In- 
said  to  he  more  important;   hut  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative   advantages    of    agriculture    and    ( ommt 
e«jual  «|uantilies  of  lahour  should  he  taken,  and  when 
this  is  done,   the    -(ale    of  important  e    or   value,    \\ill 
he  found    -ometime-  tu  prejionderate  in  favour  nf  . 
and    -oinetiine-   in    fa\our  of  the  other,   acrordin.. 

\\  hi<  h  aie  entirely  contingent. 
The  partisans  of  the  menauitie,   lnve  the  pan 
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of  every  other  system  of  political  economy,  have  built 
their  theory  upon  false  and  erroneous  principles. 
They  do  not  rightly  estimate  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce, nor  its  influence  on  national  wealth.  Their 
system  is  founded  upon  that  wretched  and  abomina. 
ble  doctrine  of  accumulation,  which  has  done  more 
injury  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  than  all 
the  writings  of  political  economists  have  done  good. 

This  system  has,  however,  one  advantage  over  all 
other  systems  of  accumulation.  It  proposes  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gold  and  silver;  articles  not  of  a  perish- 
able nature.  The  system  does  not,  therefore,  pro- 
pose an  impossibility.  The  other  systems  of  accu- 
mulation, propose  to  accumulate  the  ''surplus  of  pro- 
duce above  consumption."  or  superfluous  labour;  the 
one,  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  other, 
an  absurdity  in  terms. 

Ganilh,*  the  most  modern  champion  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,  states  the  principles  of  that  system  in 
the  following  terms: 

"The  most  ancient  system,  concerning  the  sources 

*  In  a  former  chapter,  I  have  called  Ganilh,  the  idolatrous  wor- 
shipper of  Adam  Smith,  fie  is  so  in  Tact,  although  he  aftects  to 
oppose  his  theory.  He  adopts  all  Dr.  Smith's  crude  notions, 
about  the  nature  of  wealth.  The  identity  of  national  and  indivi- 
dual wealth;  the  importance  ot  the  division  of  labour;  the  division 
of  stock;  the  employment  of  capitals;  and,  in  short,  he  eulogises 
Dr.  Smith  and  his  principles,  in  the  most  extravagant  and  sense- 
less manner.  Cianilh,  however,  although  he  has  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  celebrity,  as  a  writer  on  political  economy,  was  not  a 
12;  headed  man.  The  science  was  greater  than  he  could  mas- 
ter. His  intellectual  vision  was  not  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
the  misty  veil  which  had  been  thrown  around  it  by  preceding 
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of  wealth,  derives  wealth  from  foreign  commerce;  that 

i>    thut  cnuinn  rcr    in  ichirh   nu,     nnf 
mure  t  utitimis   (tutu  it  ]jnrrhus<  s,   utnf  is 

itl  fur  tin  surjtlits  i if  its  mili-s  orcr  its  jut  relumes, 
in  pri'dims  nt<-t(i(s.  This  doctrine  was  adopted  uiih- 
out  any  limitation.  l>y  the  authors  ulm  lir-t  u  rote  up- 
on political  economy,  i>i  Kn^land,  Italy,  and  h'ram  e, 
ilurin-  '  '-ruth.  sr\ enteenth,  ami  up  to  the  mid- 

dle  of  tin1  eighteenth  century;  and  although  it  has 
been  "tminon-K  <  omhatted  hy  later  writers,  it  lias 
piTvaileil,  and  still  prevail*  in  the  opinion  of  indivi- 
dual-, nations,  and  government-:  all  consider  cora- 
inerce  as  the  true  way  to  j;niu  rich.  And  hy  com- 
merce, they  all  understand  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities with  foreign  nations.  An  opinion  so  general, 
so  ancient,  so  lasting,  can  neither  be  ascrihed  to  1)1 1 ml 
prep»»--t  --ion,  nor  to  vain  credulity,  nor  foolish  oh-ti- 
jiaiy.  Time,  \\  hi<  h  has  destroyed  so  many  errors,  su- 
litious  and  inveterate  hahits,  almost  dieval  with 
the  social  state,  would  not  have  respected  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  private  and  puhlic  interests.  What  then 

-  so  long  protected  this  doctrine  against  the  out- 
«('  time,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the 
charm  of  innovations?  Is  it  not  its  resting  on  the  au- 
thority of  facts,  on  the  experience  of  ages,  on  every 
thing  that  is  evident  and  certain  among  men?  The 
conjecture  is  not  improbable."* 

••  The   majority  of  writers    supposed   that  foreign 
.merce  eurit  lies  a  country,  by  the  plenu 
and   -ilver  \\hich   it  «  au-es  to  circulate:  and  govern- 
ments, in  conformity  to  this  doctrine,  endea\oured  to 

.nilli,  5'2. 
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retain  the  precious  metals,  or  to  invite  them  by  en- 
couraging  national  manufactures,  by  directly  or  indi- 
ITI  ly,  prohibiting  the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  or 
by  procuring  to  the  produce  of  national  industry,  aa 
easy  and  even  privileged  introduction  into  foreign 
countries.  Such  was,  and  such  is  still,  some  few 
modifications  excepted,  the  system  which  places  the 
sources  of  wealth,  in  foreign  commerce,  and  which, 
on  that  account,  is  called  the  mercantile  system."* 

The  essence  of  this  theory  consists  "in  a  nation's 
selling  more  to  other  nations  than  it  purchases,  and 
being  paid  for  the  surplus  of  its  sales,  over  its  pur- 
chases, in  precious  metals,"  or,  in  other  words,  it 
consists  in  the  balance  of  trade,  being  in  favour  of  a 
nation.  This,  1  *ay,  is  the  essence  of  the  theory.  It 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  writers  on  the  subject; 
but  it  is  not  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  true 
mercantile  system,  or  of  that  system  which  points  out 
the  real  advantages  of  commerce.  The  theory  of 
writers  is  one  thing — the  true  nature  of  the  system  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  If  national  wealth  had  existed 
only  in  proportion  as  theorists  had  accurately  pointed 
out  its  nature  and  causes,  there  would  have  been  very 
little  national  wealth  in  the  world,  to  this  day. 

There  are  two  fundamental  errors  in  the  prevailing 
theory  of  the  mercantile  system.  The  first,  is  the 
making  national  wealth  to  consist  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  precious  metal-,  from  which  it  follows,  that  if 
the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  a  nation,  it  must 
necessarily  increase  in  wealth;  if  against  it,  it  niusl 
necessarily  grow  poor,  or  decline  in  wealth. 

The  second  error  consists  in   not  preserving  the 

*  Ganilh,  52. 
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unity  of  a   union:   in  <  •onf.uindln.;  A  nation  with  the 
individuall    who    (nm|>n-e   n,    .md    nation  tl    \\ith    m 
dividual     wealth.       In    <on-e.|uen<c    of    this     error, 
wni.-r-.    \\hile    profiling   to    re.i-on    .thniit    nation  il 
Wraith,  and  national  interests,  in  reality,  re  i-ou  aluuit 
individual    wealth   and    interests.      They    reason    also 
from   individuals   in   nations,   without  unking  any  al- 
lowance I'.r  the  difference  of  circumstances    ill    which 
they   an-   plrucd.      An   individii.il,   In-ini;    snrroundi-d 
l>\    thousands  of  other  individual-,  while  a  nation  is, 
as  it  were,  alone  in  the  world.      Place   the   two   in  M 
milar  circnm-tanci's,  an<l  then  we  may  >alVly  and  cnr- 
rectly    ica-on  from   one   lit  the  other:  «>r,  it'  \\  e  \\ould 
>on  fiuii)  one  to  the  other,  it  mu-t  he  so  far  only  M 
the  analogy  holds.      The   hal-nre  of  trade,  or  -«llin^ 

O 

more  than  is  pun  ha>rd,  i-  no  criterion  whatever,  for 
ascertaining;,  whether  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  in- 
creasing  in  wealth.  The  halance  of  trade  may  be 
against  a  nation  for  a  hundred  years,  or  any  indefinite 
period  of  time,  and  it  may  increase  in  wealth  continu- 
ally: its  capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessarie§  and 
comt'iui*  of  life,  may  he  much  greater  at  the  conclu- 
sion than  at  the  commencement  of  that  period.  So 
the  halance  of  trade  may  he  in  favour  of  a  nation  for 
a  serie-  of  year-,  and  its  wealth,  its  (  i:»i'itv  for  ac- 
quiring  the  ne<  ,--.-iries  ami  comfort-  of  life,  may  < 
tinually  deci  And  u  hat  is  still  more  re|ni^irtnt 

to  the  prevailing  theory  J>n  this  snlijcci  i<.  that  the 
balance  of  trade  i-  IK»  criter'mn  for  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  precious  metals  are  plenty  or  scarce,  or  whe- 
ther the  quantity  i*  increasing  or  not. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  \  et  so  it  is.  that  politi- 
cal economist*  have  never  yet  explained  what  causes 
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money  to  be  plenty  or  scarce.  It  would  seem,  from 
their  writings,  that  they  supposed  a  plentiness  of 
money  depended  on  the  quantity  in  a  country:  and 
from  the  conduct  of  different  governments,  it  would 
appear,  that  this  \\a*  a  very  prevalent  notion.  Such 
are  the  monstrous  heresies  which  have  been  adopted 
into  the  science  of  political  economy!  Such  the  ab- 
surd principles  upon  which  public  affairs  have  been 
administered! 

It  is  not  pretended  as  an  ordinary  rule,  that  the  in- 
creasing v  ealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  does  not  fol- 
low a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  for  in  old  coun- 
tries where  there  is  no  sudden  increase  of  population 
or  improvement,  and  nations  continue  to  bear  about 
the  same  relative  importance  in  regard  to  wealth  and 
power,  the  balance  of  trade  will,  ordinarily,  indicate 
the  prosperity  of  the  country;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case,  and  in  new  countries  whose  wealth 
is  most  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  probably  never  the 
case. 

From  the  most  accurate  statistical  tables,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  against  the 
United  States  from  their  settlement  to  the  present 
day,  and  yet  no  country  on  earth  has  so  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  power.  I  mean  wealth,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term;  for  whether  this  na- 
tion possesses  a  greater  capacity  for  acquiring  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  for  all  its  people,  now, 
than  it  did  forty  years  ago,  is  quite  a  different  ques- 
tion, from  the  one,  whether  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
all  the  people  be  greater  now  than  then,  and  would 
require  to  be  settled  upon  very  different  principle*?. 
f  am.  however,  examining  the  theory  of  other  per- 
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son*!,  and   I  use  terms  in  tin-  sense   in  whir  h   they  use 

MI.    \\lini    lint    otherwise    explained.        My  ohjei  t   18 

iio\\,  ili;\!  the  Inilniici    tij'trnili-.nr  the  sellim;  more 

ili:in    is    pun  liased.    i-    a  MTV  f:ill;i<  ions    standard    for 

urn:;  the  'UK  ira-ini;  wealth  (if  a  nation  0 
of    an    individual.       If  it    i  uented   UK* 

Ith  of  an  individual,  it  would  necessarily  aug- 
ment the  ucaltli  of  a  nation,  under  the  same  circum- 
stan< 

Dot's   it  necessarily  follow,  that  either  a  nation  or 
an   individual   who   liny  more    than  they  sell,   grou 
poor?     Thi-  may  he  the  case;  and  witli  a  certain  class 
of  individuals  it  must  lie  tin-  <  a-r.   hut    v\ith    another 
class  of  individual*,  and  with   nation*,  it  is  often  di- 
rectly the  re\erse.   A  man  >V|IOM-  employment  is  that  of 
lian^inij;  one  commodity  for  another,  that  is  a  mer- 
chant, who  liny*  more  than  he  sells,  or  -(  1U  for  less 
than  cost,  must  necessarily  grow  poor;  and,  if  there 
was  a  nation  whose  exclusive  employment  was  com- 
merce: if  it  hou^ht  more  than  it  sold,  or  sold  for  less 
than  cost,  it  would  necessarily  i;row  poor  aNo.    A  mer- 
chant cannot  imagine  how  a  man  or  a  nation  can  grow 
b,   who  huys   more  than   he  sells.     He  sees  that, 
however   industrious   hi-   may  he  in  his  own  hush, 
howe\er  often  he  may  make  his  exchaii-v-.  still  if  he 
hu\s  more   than   he    sells,   or  selU    for  less  than  cost, 
he  2: row  s    poor,   and    he  hence  concludes,  that  it  n 
•he  sjune  with  every  hody  else.       He  does  mil  ; 
Of  advert  to  the  difference  hi1 1  ween  an  emp 
:(  in  e\<  ha  nimodities  and   an  employment 

in   producing    tho-e   (ommodities    hy   lah •.      11- 

the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  halance  of  trad  •.      I' 
'ed  with  (In1  inert  h-uiN:  hut   for  them  it  ir 
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would  have  been  heard  of.  No  nation,  however,  is 
a  merchant,  and  the  principles  applicahl^  to  a  mer- 
chant are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  a  nation. 

No  quantity  of  labour  expended  in  exchanging 
commodities  can  possibly  increase  their  (juantit^;  t.as 
labour,  it  is  true,  may  increase  their  VJilue,  but  \vhen 
•we  speak  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  this  in- 
creased value,  by  transportation,  is  always  included, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  individual  merchant,  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  nation;  so  that  there  is  a  positive  balance 
against  the  merchant,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
grows  poor. 

But  can  a  farmer  buy  more  than  he  sells,  and  still 
grow  rich?  Suppose  a  farmer  to  own  one  thousand 
acres  of  uncultivated  land,  and  to  be  free  from  debt. 
He  sets  about  improving  his  land,  and  builds  houses, 
barns,  mills,  fences,  &c.;  and  during  twenty  years 
has  annually  run  in  debt  two  hundred  dollars;  or  in 
other  words,  bought  that  amount  more  than  he  has 
sold;  so  that  he  is  in  debt  four  thousand  dollars  at  the 
end  of  twen'y  years.  Has  he  increased  in  wealth  or 
not?  To  ascertain  this,  we  have  only  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the"  improvements,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  these,  and  the  debt,  will  show 
whether  he  has  grown  rich  or  poor,  or  whether  his 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  has  been  augmented  or  diminished.  Or  take  one 
of  our  new  states,  for  instance  Ohio,  which,  in  1800, 
was  in  debt  little  or  nothing.  Since  that  period  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  against  her  every  year,  and 
at  this  day  she  probably  owes  more  money  to  the 
other  Mates,  than  her  whole  territory  would  have 
sold  for  in  1800;  but  will  it  be  pretended  that  Ohio 
has  decreased  in  wealth,  since  1800?  That  her  c«ipa- 
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for  arqniriiii;  ihe  necessaries  .md  comforts  of  1 
i-  I'---  iinw  than  it  was  then?      And  suppose    tin-    pro- 

--  of    her    improvements    and   expenditure  should 
in lie  in  tin-  s;uno  rit'ni  for  one  hundred  years;  that 
i-,  •.nppn-e  -he  *hould  continue   to  liny  more  than 

r\   year  for  a  century    to  come,  and  also  that 
the  ]   of  her  soil  and  industry,  should  continue 

to  increaM'  in  the  -ame  ratio,  thai  they  ha\e  dune  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  the  century  she 
might  he  in  deht  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  but  would 
it  follow  that  her  national  wealth  had  not  heen  aug- 
iii'Mited  during  that  period?  Would  her  <  for 

acc|  r.mn.;  the  i,  ies  and  comforts  of  life,  for  all 

her  penp  il\   he  less  then,  than  n 

A  merchant  then,  m  nin-  u  ho  relies  ujion  the  pro- 
fit ari^in^;  from  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  for  his  increase  of  wealth,  must  sell  more 
than  he  hu\s,  in  order  to  grow  rich;  that  is,  he  must 
sell  more  rulue  than  he  buys,  for  he  cannot  sell  more 

imodities:  and  whenever  there  shall  exist  a  nation 
\vho-e  wealth  shall  be  derived,  entirely  or  principally, 
from  the  profits  arising  from  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, the  principle  which  governs  the  merchant, 
will  also  apply  to  the  nation,  and  it  must  sell  more 
than  it  hn\s,  or  it  will  not  increase  in  wealth. 

Jiut  as  a  farmer  may  grow  rich  although  he  buys 
more  than  he  sells,  so  may  a  nation,  \\ho-e  \\e«l> 
principally  derived  from  labour  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  m mm  fa ( tures.  This  may  be  theta^-.  both 
in  regard  to  that  definition  of  national  wealth  whkh 
makes  it  to  consist  of  the  aggregate  of  individual 
\vi-ali i«.  and  to  that  definition,  whii  h  makes  it  to  con- 
in  a  capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and 
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comforts  of  life.  If  the  capacity  be  augmented  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  debt,  national  wealth 
will  also  be  augmented. 

The  science  of  political  economy  has  been  greatly 
perplexed  and  embarrassed  with  the  idle  discussion 
about  the  balance  of  trade;  and  the  whole  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  its  influence  on  national  wealth,  has 
arisen,  from  this  counting-house  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  profit  or  loss  on  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, by  striking  a  balance,  which  is  about  as  appli- 
cable to  the  science  of  political  arithmetic,  as  it 
would  be  to  measuring  land. 

That  merchants  should  be  misled  by  such  a  fal- 
lacy, and  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
any  other  mode  of  ascertaining  the  increase  of 
wealth,  or  in  their  language,  the  profit  and  loss,  is 
not  surprising;  but  that  political  philosophers,  and 
grave  politicians,  should  have  adopted  such  a  system 
of  political  arithmetic,  shows  that  the  wisest  men 
have  a  much  stronger  propensity  to  adopt  theories 
suggested  by  others,  than  to  investigate  the  grounds 
of  those  theories.  Lord  Bacon  did  not  so  teach  men 
to  philosophize. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred,  that  the  balance 
of  trade,  is  a  thing  of  no  importance  to  national 
wealth,  but  only  that  it  is  a  thing  of  very  little  im- 
portance, and  by  no  means  a  criterion  for  ascertaining 
whether  national  wealth  is  increasing  or  declining. 

When  we  talk  about  national  wealth  and  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  we  talk  about  two  things  that  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  each  other,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  reason  with  any  certainty  from  one  to  the 
other.  When  we  talk  about  an  increase  of  popula 
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tiun  and  nn  I.  or  ahont  population  a 

(\\  <t     s||!, 

snril\  (  oiine<  ifil,   thai  one  ,  mil    the  oilier   will 

iiliont    (lit-    n  n|.    therefore.    \\  r    ujjiy 

•  IVo  n   n  fact  he 
Mished  in  re-.-ml  !,,  one.    that    I  d  ordi- 
narily must   lia\c    :m    intlnen the  other.      IT  ilie 

quantity   of    food  is  annu:illy    augmented,    population 
if   diminished,   piipnl.iiion    HIM-!    dimi- 
nish M|- 

Hut  if  it  lie  e*t;ililis|je(l  lliat  the  hn'.ancc  of  trade  U 
ii^t  a  nation,   it  does    not    follow,    tli.it  illh 

not    iiu  le.-^ed,    for    the    plain  9on    in 

id.    IM cause    national    uealth    does    not  depend  on 
le.  lint  upon  indiisti 

If  uealth  drpended  on  (oininene.   then   a  <lesl 
tion  of  C'liiiniei'i  e  \\onld  he  (lie  destriK  lion  of  xvalth; 
bii'  as  national  \\ealth  depends  on    national    indns- 
SO  long  as  that  continue*,  to  increase,  national    wealth 
vill    increase,   let   the   balance  of  trade   he  on  \\  hi<  li 

it  will. 

The    lialance   of  trade    will    have  an  inflnem  . 
the  wealth  of  a    nation.   a«  orlinj;  to   the   do<  triin 
accumnliitini,.   (incisely    in    the    proportion,    that    the 
profits  of  trade    hear   to  thr  amount  of   the   an- 

nual  product  of  mdustr\.  If  the  annual  product  of 
industry  he  a  hundred  millions,  and  there  should  he 
a  halance  of  trade  against  the  nation  of  one  million, 

<ildefVc<t  national  uealih.  a*  one  to  a  liundi 
IU.M  i»rly   a-   if  a  man  \\err   to  •  -iir\    on   fanning  and 
inerrhandi/.in^   at    the  same    time,   and    hy    his   farm 
should  make  one    thousand  dollar*,   and    h\   h 
chandi/e  should  lose  a  hundred  dollars,  his  wealth 
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\vonld  still  he  increased  nine  hundred  dollars.  In 
order,  however,  to  do  this,  it  would  not  he  necessary 
for  him.  to  sell  more  than  he  should  buy,  for  by  im- 
proving his  farm,  and  increasing  its  fertility,  he  will 
as  e fleet n ally  increase  hi1*  capacity  for  acquiring  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  as  by  hoarding  up 
money. 

Upon  the  same  principle  a  nation  may  boy  more 
than  it  sells,  and  still  increase  in  wealth,  or  it  may 
sell  more  than  it  buys,  and  at  the  same  time  grow 
poor.  It  is  a  thins;  of  every  day's  observation,  that 
an  individual  sells  more  than  he  buys,  and  yet  grows 
poor.  If  from  laziness,  or  bad  husbandry,  his  farm 
goes  every  year  to  wreck — his  fences  decay — his 
ditches  fill  up — bushes  overrun  his  farm,  and  his  houses 
get  out  of  repair;  it  is  very  plain,  that  a  farmer  may 
sell  more  than  he  buys  for  twenty  years  in  succession, 
and  have  less  capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  at  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twenty  years. 

So  with  a  nation.  If  industry  declines,  and  agvi- 
cuHnre  goes  to  decay,  it  may  sell  more  than  it  buys 
for  any  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  its  wealth  con- 
stantly he  on  the  decline.  The  station  occupied  by  a 
nation  in  a  community  of  nations,  is  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  an  individual  in  a  community  of  indivi- 
duals; and  the  principles  which  govern  the  one  are 
applical.le  to  the  other.  But  the  intercourse  betueen 
nations  is  incomparably  less  than  the  intercourse  be- 
tween individuals — their  trade  is  of  far  less  compara- 
ti\e  importance.  Individuals  often  get  rich  by  mere 
truiic  in  a  short  time.  But  all  the  profits,  that  is  all 
the  balances  of  trade,  made  by  all  the  traffic,  among 
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all  tirM,  in  tin-  h^t  century,  \vnuld 

noi  i.      Tlic  :n  trade,  it 

an  'I  consi'1  in  'lit-   account 

ofn  na'  nlth:  it  H.neveriln  I  i'ial 

to  a  n.iiio'i'-  .  not  on    ucoiint  of  tin-  ha  I. -i 

of  trade,   for   llmt  i»    iu    l-'^t    imp  >rl  nit    i  !>nt 

on  ;u  count    of  thf    stimulus   ii  <\\:\\   in- 

du-ir\.     Tli'm  stimulus  is.   Iiu\\  cvrr,    in<lr|»rn<li'ir 
tlu-  lialfiuct-  of  irii»l*\      Like  a  spoke  in  tin-  wheel  of 
a  carrin^t'.   which   is  of  little   value   in  cMinp.iri-'Mi   to 
the  whole  carriage,  although  it  is  iuili*|.eii-.;il>le  t,,  the 

.'nl  utility  of  tlie  carriage  itself. 
Althuii-li    the    Inter    writer-:   on    political    • 
partii  nl  irly    Adam    Smith,   have    ahandoned    the   ba- 
re of  trade,  as  a  criterion  for  ascertainin  . 
dition  of  a  nation's  pro^p'-ritv.  yt-i  they  have  n   I  <1 
this,  so  much  from  a  conviction  that  the  criterion  v 
in  it-^  nature   a   fallnriouM   one,  as    from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
the  halance.     ••  riien'  w,°  says  l)r.  Smith,  "no  cer- 
tain   criterion  l»y  which    we  can    determine  on    which 
side,   w  hat  H   called    the  balance   hetween    two  conn 
>    lies,  or  \\hich  of  them  exports    to  the   £reatfH 
value."*       And  then  he  .shows  vet  \  <lenl\,  thai  nei- 
ther  (lie  custom  liou>e    books,    nor    ttir 

will  enable  us  to  determine,  whether  the  ba- 
lance he  in  favour  of,  or  a;;ain>t  a  nation;  all  the 
while  taking  it  Tor  granted,  that  if  the,  true  state  of 
the  balance  could  be  UM -ei -iaineil,  ii  \\  >  ild  in  Ii 
the.  iucrra^inj;  or  dei  rea-in^  \\  -ulili  »i!'  the  n;i:o»n. 
All  t!a»  is  very  correct,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  national 

•   Wealth  u!  ,  book  iv.  chap.  3. 
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wealth  consists  in    the  accumulation  of  the  precious 
metals. 

But  although  Dr.  Smith's  notions  respecting  the 
balance  of  trade  were,  according  to  the  theory  of  ac- 
cumulation, sound,  yet  from  the  obscurity  which  per- 
vades his    writings,  and  the  ill  chosen   examples  he 
gives  to  illustrate  his  principles,  it  is  manifest  he  did 
not  well  understand  the  subject.     He  had  bewildered 
himself    by    confounding    national    with    individual 
wealth,  and  a  national  with  an  individual  balance  of 
trade.     ''If."  says  Dr.  Smith,  "the  toharc.o,  which  in 
England,  is  worth  only  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
when  sent  to  France,  will  purchase  wine,  which  is  in 
England  worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds, 
the  exchange  will  augment  th^  capital  of  England  by 
ten  thousand  pounds.     If  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  English  gold,  in  the  same  manner,  purchase  French 
wine,  which  in  England  is  worth  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  this  exchange  will  equally  augment  the  ca- 
pital of  England  by  ten  thousand  pounds.     As  a  mer- 
chant, who  has  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand   pounds 
worth  of  wine  in   his  cellar,  is  a  richer  man,  than  he 
who   has  only  a   hundred  thousand   pounds  worth  of 
tobacco   in    his  warehouse,  so  is  he  likewise  a  richer 
man,    than   he  who   has   only    a   hundred    thousand 
pounds  worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.      He  can  put  into 
motion  a  greater  quantity  of  industry,  and  give  reve- 
nue, maintainance,  and  employment  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people,  than  either  of  the  other  two.     But  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  equal  to  the  capital  of  all  its 
different  inhabitants,  and    the   quantity   of  industry, 
which  can  be  annually  maintained   in   it,  is  equal  to 
what  all  those  different  capitals  can  maintain.     Both 
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tin*  capital  of  the  country,  therefore,  and  the  quantity 

of  iiuli  i    he  annually  miiin'ainrd   ii 

inn-  d  hy  this  e\  .''* 

Dr.  Smith    uses    tin-  \\ord  cubital   •  iti\ 

moils   \\ith    irtnlth.  or    ;/;  for  he  could   have 

used  it  in  ii.  leoae,  \sithoiit  making  hi-,  proposi- 

linii  an  ah-urdity  in    its  very  terms,      lly    au^inm 

•  nal  of  Kngland,   must  he  meant  an  augmenta- 
tion ol   the  rulue  of  the    national  wealth,  or  pi 
of  Kngland. 

An  Kn:;lish  merchant  then,  s(-IU  tolcifcn  in  Kran«  r 
fora  linndrcil  tlioiisand  pounds,  and  in\r-t-  the  pro- 
ceeds of  hi-  tuli.-iMo  in  Kifiifh  \\inc.  \vliich  he  im- 
pnrt«.  into  Kn^land.  and  -rlls  for  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds:  and  hy  thi-  t-\(  IKUI^C  aiii;iii 
own  fortune  ten  thousand  pounds,  and,  tin  Dr. 

-  ith  ( OIK  luiles  that  the  wealth,  property,  or  capital 
of  the  nation  is  also  augmented  ten  thousand  pound-. 
But  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  so  far  as  national 
wealth,  property,  or  capital  is  concerned,  it  is  alto 
ther  immaterial,  at  what  price  the  wine  sells  in  Kn:;- 
land,  and  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is 
worth,  except  hy  what  it  will  sell  for. 

The  profits  of  the  merchant  are,  it  is  true,  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  on  the  exchange,  and  if  the  profits  of  ihe 
merchant,  anil   the  u;ain   of  the  nation,  are  identical. 
then  the  gain  of  the  nation   i-   ten   tliou-and  poi;tid- 
also;  hut  if  the  wine  is  to  he  consumed  l»y  the  na' 
which  Dr.  Smith's  propo-ilion  suppose*,  it  is  diffii 
to  imagine  how  the  nation  gain-  an\  tiling  hy 
in-reliant,  who  i-  a  <  uii-tituent  part  of  the 

•    \\<  .1  •  ,  •  t    Nation*.  b> 
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a  profit  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  If  this  reasoning  is 
solid,  then  if  the  nation  was  to  pay  the  merchant  a 
hundred,  instead  of  ten  thousand  pounds  profit,  its 
wealth  would  be  increased  tenfold  more. 

The  price  of  the  wine  in  France,  is  a  thing  of  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  because,  that  will  affect  the 
quantity  which  the  tobacco,  or  the  gold,  will  exchange 
for,  but  the  profits  of  the  importer,  cannot  affect  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Had  the  importer  been  able  to 
sell  his  wine  for  only  ten,  instead  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds,  it  would  have  been  just  the 
same  thing  to  the  nation.  Neither  the  quantity,  nor 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  will  be  affected  by  the  price 
in  England.  Tt  might  as  well  be  pretended,  that  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation,  that  is,  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  nation,  would  be  augmented  by  taking 
property  from  one,  and  giving  it  to  another,  as  that  it 
can  lie  affected  by  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  importer 
of  goods  for  consumption.  Such  are  the  absurdities 
into  which  wise,  men  are  led,  by  confounding  a  nation 
with  the  individuals  wno  compose  it,  and  national 
with  individual  wealth. 

But  suppose  England  to  have  tobacco  of  foreign 
growth,  which  has  cost  her  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  she,  that  is,  her  merchants,  export  to 
France,  and  there  sell  for  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pound-,  which  is  re-invested  in  wine,  and  imported 
into  England,  and  sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds:  what  has  England  gained  by  these 
exchanges?  The  merchants  have  gained  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  therefore,  Dr.  Jsmith  would 
say,  the  nation  had  gained  that  sum.  But  I  say,  it 
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ban  -lined  no  «IH  h   dun-,  and  tliat  no  roan  can  tell 
.t  it  lint*  -imed. 

In  '  I,  that  so  far  at 

national  \\ealth  i*  <  OIK  .  i oed,  it  IN  a  matter  of  perfect 
mdifl'ereiu  e.  \\hethiT  tin-  \\int-  x,-IU  in  Kn-lmd  fora 
thoii-and.  or  for  a  linn  Ired  ami  twenty  thousand 
pound*;  mid  tin-  ^;»in  of  the  nati"t».  on  tin-  exchange 
of  tlir  for  tin-  wine,  "IN  iiM'M-ly  tin*  difference 

me  or  comfort  of  chewing  and 
smoking  the  toha(«>,  and  of  ilrinkin^;  tin-  \\inc.  Be- 
t'mc  thi*.  dillVn-iK  r  (.in  In-  :t-i '-riaincd,  a  new  system 
of  political  arithmetic  mu«t  IK-  invented. 

Tlierr  »•«  a  clrar  and  manilVst  distinction  hetueena 
ualion.  and  the  individual-  <  mnjio-inj;  ii:  tlierc  is  also 
as  plain  and  manifest  a  dis'im  tiun  IK  tuct  n  national 
and  individual  weulth,  nnd  natiunal  and  individual 
profit,  and  no  man  \\ill  «'v»-r  \\rite  intrlli^iljlv  upon 
of  political  economy,  \vliu  dues  nut  pre- 
gfrvt-  tlii>  distinction. 

Dr.  Smith  was  also  led  astray  on  thi*  subject,  by 
the  ipi>a|)plicalion  of  the  word  worthy  which  he  uses 
in  thr  ahove  extract,  as  synonymous  with  value. — 
The  word  value,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  ap. 
plies  only  to  exchange-  ut'  one  commodity  for  another. 
It  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  either  the  neces«a. 
-  or  comforts  of  life,  \\hich  are  for  consumption, 
and  not  for  exchange.  If  a  man  applies  the  v\ 
value  to  a  pint  of  wine  he  is  about  to  drink,  he  ap- 
plies  it  altogether  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  its  value 
ran  only  be  estimated  l»y  the  enjoyment  or  pleasure  of 
drinking  it,  and  neither  enjoyment  or  pleasure,  are 
the  suhjects  of  value,  he<au->  they  canuot  he 
changed. 
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More  injury  has  been  done  to  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy,  by  the  injudicious  use,  and  misapplication 
of  terms,  than  by  all  the  absurd  theories  that  were  ever 
written  on  the  subject,  and  we  may  be  very  sure,  that 
very  little  proficiency  will  be  made  in  the  science  until 
there  shall  be  precision  in  the  use  of  terms.  What  pro- 
ficiency  would  ever  have  been  made  in  the  science  of 
geometry,  had  mathematicians  used  the  words  circle, 
square,  and  triangle,  as  synonymous?  But  there  are 
doctors  who  call  political  economy  a  science,  and 
write  elaborate  treatises  upon  it,  and  yet  use  words 
with  as  little  precision,  and  make  synonymes  of  words 
of  as  distinct  meaning  as  circle,  square,  and  triangle. 

CAPITAL,  STOCK,  and  BALANCE,  are  technical  words, 
and  have  a  precise  meaning,  when  properly  used. — 
Political  economists,  however,  pay  no  regard  to  their 
technical  meaning,  if  they  even  know  it,  but  they  per- 
petually use  them  as  synonymous  with  words  to 
which  they  bear  not  even  the  slightest  analogy.  They 
use  the  word  capital,  as  synonymous  with  property 
and  wealth;  and  the  word  stock,  as  synonymous  with 
goods,  chattels,  and  money;  and  the  word  balance, 
they  constantly  apply  to  subjects  to  which  it  can- 
not be  applied.  Hence,  the  ambiguity  of  their  writ- 
ings, and  the  obscurity  which  pervades  the  science  of 
political  economy. 

The  three  words,  capital,  stock,  and  balance,  came 
from  the  counting-room  of  the.  merchant,  and  have 
there  a  precise  technical  meaning,  and  no  where  else, 
except  among  gamblers,  stock  jobbers,  and  brokers. 
They  have,  however,  been  introduced  into  the  science 
of  political  economy,  without  uny  regard  to  their  ori- 
ginal meaning,  and  without  explaining  in  what  sense 
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they  are  used.      These    \\ords,   unexplained,   co\ 

QO  ine.i  either   IM    farim-rs  ur  nmiufac- 

tnrers.      The    \\ord   capital,   <onve\«,   :i    MT\    diH'erent 

i  to  a  III-T<  h.int,    from  what  the  Mrnrdl   ueilth  ;UK| 

|iert\    d.i  lo  a  farmer,  n->r  is  there  an\  \\ord,  in  the 

MouieiM  I  iturc   of  an   agriculturist,   or  ;i    iiianiir;u  turer, 

\\il!i    \\hicti    the  uord  capital  i-  -vminviuoiis:  and  tin- 

-on    \~.    |.c(  au-t-  thrir   oci  ujiatiuiis    rnjnin-    no  -n<  li 

\\  urd.     Thr   word  r«  hii-lt\  or  car/,  as  u»ed  by  a  far- 

nici.  i->  much  in-arcr  syiioiiyrnous  \\ith  tin-  word  ra^i*. 

tul,  a*  DM'd  l»y  a  uu-rchaut,  than  the  wonU  tci>ulth,  or 

CMMIAL,*  means  f/  y/ /////'///  of  ena- 

ble* a  11  nudity  j' 

•s     ,CK,   mr-uis  a  quantity  of  _ 
chtmt  fmx  pttrckated  tcith  his  capital,  fur  the  / 

of  i  -,  "^  them. 

IVu.vscK,  means  the  difference  between  capitals, 
after  am-  or  more  exchnn^ 

A  intM-chaut  <  imimrii.  r,  hiisincss  with  one  thousand 
pounds,  in  money.  This  is  his  capital,  lie  invests  the 
our  thousand  pounds  in  sui^ir.  Th-  is  not 

money,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  new 

•ii,  and  he  calls  the  sii^:ir  stock;  which  is  n  generic 

term,   and    include*,  e\ii\   kind  of  irmi.1-  intended  for 

The    s  sold  for  money.       The  dif. 

nee  lietween    tin-  capital,  that  i-,  the  invoin-  price 

of  llie  sugar,  and  the  sum  of  mon  -y,  for  which  it  has 

•  In  some  of  tin-  %  I  liave  I  v  u»cd 

tlic  \\ord  capital,  in  tii-  -••  in  \\'K<  i  l)i.  >i:iifii.  a 

writers  have  been  in  tli  >ave  used  it  other- 

ild  nave  been  improper. 
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been  sold,  shows  the  profit  or  loss,  which  the  mer- 
chant calls  a  balance. 

But  suppose  the  sugar  is  exchanged  for  toharro. — 
This  tobacco  is  not  capital,  but  slock,  nor  can  there 
be  any  balance  struck  between  the  sugar  and  the  to- 
bacco. The  word  balance,  refers  to  the  capital,  and 
shows  the  profit  or  loss,  or  the  difference  between  cap- 
itals, after  one  or  more  exchanges,  or  its  augmenta- 
tion or  diminution.  The  word  balance,  cannot  ex- 
press the  difference  between  stock  and  stock,  nor  be- 
tween stock  and  capital.  You  cannot  weigh  stock 
against  stock,  nor  stuck  against  capital,  but  only  mo- 
ney against  money,  that  is,  capital  against  capital. — 
The  difference  between  the  weight  of  capital,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  or  after  one  or  more  exchanges,  shows 
the  profit  or  loss.  If,  after  a  hundred  exchanges,  the 
capital  weighs  less  than  before  any  exchanges  were 
made,  then  there  has  been  a  loss;  if  more,  a  profit. 

But,  suppose  a  merchant  commences  business  with 
stock,  and  not  with  capital,  or  money.  He  com- 
mences with  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Does 
this  alter  the  case?  not  in  the  least.  If  he  sells  his 
sugar  for  money,  that  is  his  capital.  If  he  exchanges 
his  sugar  for  tobacco,  his  tobacco  for  cotton,  his  cot- 
ton for  wheat,  his  wheat  for  wine,  his  wine  for  dry 
goods,  his  dry  goods  for  flour,  and  winds  up  his  busi- 
ness with  his  flour  on  hand,  no  balance  can  ever  be 
struck,  because  weighing  the  flour  against  the  sugar 
will  not  ascertain  the  profit  or  loss.  So,  if  he  winds 
up  his  business  with  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
hand,  no  balance  can  ever  be  struck,  because  land 
cannot  be  weighed  against  sugar.  So,  if  a  merchant 
winds  up  bis  business  with  ever  so  small  a  quantity 
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of  stock  on  hand,  u»  lutlance  cau  ever  be  struck.     If 

lie  ComilMMICes    hllsines.,    U  i,|,    ,,.,,    t|,,,l|<m,|    doll  irs,    all,l 

winds  u|)  \\itli  tv\rnt\  thousand,  and  a  counting-house 
desk,  or  a  hum  h  of  <piills,  no  balance  ran  ever  be. 
•  k:  for  although  ten  iliniisand  dollars  may  be 
\\ei-iml  a-ainst  twenty  thousand,  yet  it  cannot  again-*! 
twenty  thousand,  and  a  counting  house  desk,  or  a 
Lunch  of  (jnilU. 

A  mercliant  who  commpuri^.  or  rn  Is  his  hnsiness 
with  sioc  k,  can  in- VIM-  know  by  striking  a  balance 
\\li.t  he  has  gained  or  lost.  And,  thcrrforr  it  is, 
that  all  nirr(  Ititnis,  »Mthrr  in  fact  or  thtMiry,  «uiiinence 
and  uind  up  ih  linrtf  \\iili  (a|»ital^  that  is  mo- 

ney. If  he  (oninieiKes  \\iih  sloi  k,  he  \alnes  it  at  9O 
much  ui'iiiey  ui  (  ;i|ni;i|,  and  so  enters  il  in  his  hooks. 
Jf  In*  winds  up  u  uh  stock  on  hand,  he  values  it  at  so 
much  money.  Having  done  this,  be  uei^hs  nieta- 
phoiicilly  speaking,  the  capital  with  which  he 
commenced,  against  the  capital  with  which  he  \\inds 
up  his  hiisint'ss.  and  the  balance  shows  the  profit  or 
loss;  or,  in  pUiner  language,  be  performs  a  sum  la 
subtraction,  which  ascertains  the  balance. 

The  \\ords  capital,  stock,  and  balance  have,  there- 
fore, a  precise,  technical  ineanini; — they  are  terms  of 
art,  and  can  ne\er  he  used  in  any  other  art,  unless 
there  are  equivalent  expressions  in  that  other  art,  by 
Which  they  c  »n  he  explained.  The  terms  of  art  in 
physic  cannot  lie  used  in  law,  nor  the  terms  of  art  in 
IM-  used  in  physic,  because  there  are  no  equivalent 
c\|iiv--inns  iu  one  art,  by  which  to  explain  the  terms 
of  the  other  art. 

When  the  words  capital,  stock,  and  balance  are 
used  in  political  economy,  their  technical  meaning 
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should  he  preserved,  or  if  not,  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  used  should  he  explained.  But  this  is  ne- 
ver done.  In  our  treatises  on  political  economy,  these 
words  have  any  other  than  their  true  meaning,  and 
out  of  the  ahuse  of  these  terms  has  grown  a  s;reat  por- 
tion of  the  disputes  about  the  sources  and  causes  of 
national  wealth.  In  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  the 
word  capital  means  stock,  wealth,  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  industry,  and  every  thing  else,  that  has 
a  value.  Stock  means,  as  well  produce,  or  goods  in 
the  possession  of  the  farmer,  or  manufacturer,  as 
goods  in  the  possession  of  the  merchant  for  exchange. 
Balance  means  the  difference  between  money  and  mo- 
ney, money  and  land,  money  and  stock,  stock  and 
stock,  stock  and  wealth.  Hence  the  ambiguity  and 
obscurity  which  pervades  this  celebrated  work.  Hence 
the  arbitrary,  unintelligible  and  unmeaning  division 
of  stock,  which  Dr.  Smith  has  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish. Stock  is  a  genus,  and  can  only  be  divided 
into  species.  Tobacco,  sugar,  wheat,  £c.  are  all 
stock,  provided  they  have  been  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sold  or  exchanged,  but  not  otherwise. 
Machinery  is  not  stock,  nor  is  stock  either  fixed  or 
circulating  capital,  any  more  than  land  is  gold. — 
Hence  also  the  arbitrary  theory  about  the  different 
employment  of  capitals,  as  though  capitals  could  be 
employed  in  any  other  way,  than  in  exchanging  com- 
modities. 

The  word  capital,  or  one  of  similar  import  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  merchant.  The  business  of  ex- 
change  requires  it.  But  has  the  farmer,  or  the  manu- 
facturer any  occasion  for  such  a  term  of  art?  Or  have 
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they   in  fact  any  mirli  term,      ll.ivt-  thry  in  their  no- 

synnnymoii*  with  capital? 

'I'll'-  farmer  MM,  -   tin-  Im-im1-  .  Utirt 

on  one  thon  res  of  lan<l.     What  dill  is  it 

to  him.  u  hether  it  is  estimated  nt  ten,  or  at  a  hundred 
dollar-  an  M <!•»•'-  It  i-  ftir  u-e.  and  not  for  sale  MI 

Ami  tin-  value  of  it  i  immaterial. 

II-  (nit-,  upon  it  hor-es,  cattle,  ami  sheep.  Has  be 
an\  11  to  knuu.  or  put  down  tin-  value  of  tliOM 

in  money,  with  a  view  to  striking  a  balance  at  some 
future  day?  He  carries  on  his  husim-ss  twenty  years, 
and  in  that  time  adds  another  thousand  acres  to  hi- 
farm.  Has  he  any  occasion  to  strike  a  l>.il:m<p,  to 

rtain  how  much  his  wealth  has  increased,  or  what 
(irutit  he  has  made?  Does  he  e\er  do  such  a  thiotf 
lie  knows  very  well  without  the  aid  of  a  balance, 
that  he  has  twice  as  much  land  now,  as  when  he  com- 
menced husiness,  and  that  he  can  raise  three  times  as 
much  corn,  wheat,  and  tohacco,  for  he  has  impm 
hi-  old  farm:  and  he  knows  prohaMy,  that  hi-  wealth, 
that  is  hi-  capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  is  four  tin  jeat  now,  as  twenty 

years  ai;o;  hut  in  order  to  know  this,  he  has  no  occa- 
-ion  for  the  \\ord  capital,  or  any  synonymous  word. 
He  has  no  o<  < -a-ion  to  know,  and  nine  limes  in  ten, 
hr  doe-  »iot  know,  that  stock  mean-,  any  thin-  hm 

•le,   hor-e-.  ami    -heep;   nor  has  lie  the  lea - 
sinii   in  the   world,  either  actually  or  metaphorically, 
to  \\ei-h  lu>  one  thou-aml  ;u  re-,  of  land,  cattle,  horses, 
ami  -heeji.   against   his    iuo   thousand    acres  of  land, 

k  and  improvement*       And  the   manm  has 

just  as  liule  i  f'tr  these  WOWls  ns  the  far; 

The  mauuiaclurcr  conum  u-  ipon  n  small 
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piece  of  land,  upon  which  there  is  a  fall  of  water. 
He  knows  it  is  worth  something,  but  he  has  no  oc- 
casion for  the  won!  capital,  in  order  to  estimate  or 
express  its  value.  He  may  as  well  call  it  property, 
and  value  it  at  whatever  price  he  pleases.  Nor  does 
he  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  capital,  unless 
he  has  learnt  its  meaning  in  some  other  hook,  besides 
the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  He  may  use  the  word, 
as  Dr.  Smith  uses  it,  without  knowing  its  meaning, 
but  if  he  does,  it  will  be  from  ignorance  or  affecta- 
tion. 

The  manufacturer  sets  up  a  mill  and  machinery 
upon  this  waterfall,  but  these  are  no  more  stock  in 
the  mercantile  sense  of  the  word,  than  they  are  oxen 
and  horses.  They  are  property,  and  may  constitute 
wealth,  but  they  are  not  stock,  according  to  its  true 
meaning.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  these  small 
beginnings  are  increased  to  an  extensive  establish- 
ment, but  there  is  no  occasion  to  weigh  the  mill»eat 
against  the  improvements  on  it.  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  owner  has  augmented  his  wealth,  nor 
is  there  any  possible  mode  by  which  this  can  be  done, 
so  as  to  strike  a  balance.  He  may  guess  the  millseat 
was  worth  one  thousand  dollars  twenty  years  ago, 
and  he  may  guess  it  is  worth  twenty  thousand  now, 
but  guessing  is  not  weighing,  nor  the  result  of  guess- 
ing, a  balance.  He  may  sell  the  mill  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  this  only  furnishes  a  weight  for  one 
scale,  and  in  order  to  weigh,  there  must  be  something 
in  the  other  scale  also:  but  if  the  waterfall  was  put 
into  the  scale,  the  twenty  thousand  doll'ars  would 
kick  the  beam,  and  by  the  merchant's  rule,  there 
would  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  If  the  manufac- 
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turer  hi  ton,    and  makes  it  into  stuff,   and  wells 

it,  it  m;t\  become  neceSMf)  for  him  to  n-e  the  mer- 
chant's tools  and  term-  of  ;«rt,  in  order  to  know  whe- 
ther he  can  live  by  tlii-  bu-ine-s.  H\  this  operation 
he  has  p,-n  tanto  become  a  merchant,  tliat  is  an  ex- 
ch  m_;rr  "f  •""'  commoilily  for  another.  The  money 
\viih  \\hich  he  buy-  hi-  cotton,  is  capital — the  cotton 
u  bought,  and  the  £oods  when  manufactured,  are 
stock,  and  the  money  for  which  the  -nod-  -i-ll,  i,  ca- 
pital also,  and  then  he  has  oo  a-ion  for  the  mer- 
chant's scale-,  in  order  to  weii;h  those  capitals,  that 
he  may  know  whether  he  has  |o>t  or  gained. 

Thus  f;»r  then  he  i-  a  n-erch  .nt,  and  has  ot  <  a-ion  for 
the  merchant'-  tools  and  terras  of  art,  but  as  a  manufac- 
turer he  has  no  more  u-e  for  the  term  capital,  Ot 
stock,  nor  for  the  scale-,  t:.an  a  blacksmith,  who 
makes  the  farmer's  iron  into  a  ploughshare,  has  to 
know  the  cost  of  the  iron.  Should  the  blacksmith 
buy  iron,  and  make  ploughshares  to  sell  to  the  far- 
mer, then  would  he  pro  tanto  become  a  merchant, 
and  would  have  occasion  to  know  the  price  of  the 
iron,  and  have  a  name  for  that,  with  which  he  buys 
it.  in  order  to  strike  a  balance. 

So  the  political  economist  has  occasion  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  capital,  stocky  and  balance,  be- 
cause the  -  f  which  he  treats  includes  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  men  bant  as  well  as  that  of  the  far- 
mer and  manufacturer;  but  he  should  be  extremely 
careful  to  use  these  words  in  their  true  and  technical 
meaning,  and  confine  them  to  the  occupation  of  that 
class  of  the  nation  to  w  horn  the\  apply,  and  not  talk  of 
capital,  when  treating  of  agriculture,  nor  of  stock  and 
balances,  when  discounting  with  country  geulletnen. 
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When  a  political  economist  calls  land  capital,  or  mo- 
ney stock,  or  talks  about  a  fixed  capital,  or  a  balance 
between  stock  and  stock,  or  stock  and  capital,  he 
does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  uses, 
and  talks  nonsense.  Hence  the  absurdity  and  folly 
of  attempting  to  strike  a  balance  in  estimating  na- 
tional wealth. 

Jt  is  very  natural  for  merchants,  when  they  turn 
politicians,  to  use  their  own  tools  and  terms  of  art, 
and  to  talk  about  capital*,  stocks,  and  balances,  but 
it  is  the  business  of  a  political  philosopher  not  to  be 
misled  by  these  misapplications  of  terms,  nor  to  mis- 
apply them  himself.  When  treating  of  commerce  let 
him  use  the  terms  appropriate  to  it;  let  him  use  all  the 
terms  of  art  in  their  proper  place,  belonging  to  the 
vocation;  but  when  he  treats  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, let  him  throw  aside  the  terms  exclusively 
belonging  to  trade  or  exchange,  and  use  only  such  as 
are  applicable  to  the  subject  matter  of  which  he  is 
treating;  and  when  treating  of  national  wealth  in 
gross,  let  him  not  use  terms  applicable  to  only  a  part 
of  the  nation,  and  wholly  irrelevant  and  unmeaning, 
when  applied  to  the  whole  nation. 

Most  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  balance  of 
trade  and  its  importance  in  regard  to  national  wealth 
Lave  arisen  from  not  understanding  and  properly  ap- 
plying these  mercantile  phrases,  or  technical  terms. 
Had  political  economists  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  words  capital,  stock,  and  balance,  as  used  by 
merchants,  they  would  very  easily  have  solved  all 
those  perplexing  questions,  which  have  so  long  with- 
stood the  "solitary  and  combined  efforts  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  in  Europe,"  on  the  subject  of 
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national  wealth.      I  \\oids  In-  applied   t« 

i  trade  in   their  true  te<  linn  ;d   sni^r,  ;vml  • 

\    -onn   as((-rt:iin    tlir    importance  of  tin-  kilaiu  e,  of 
trade  to  national  wealth.       In  a  do  this,  how- 

ever,  \\e  mn-t  keep  in  mind  tin-  distim  lion  between, 
national  .-mil  individual  profits  or  b:il:m<  e*.  \Ve  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  nation  is  a  i  MIY,  and  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  individuals  \\lio  compost-  it.  Tin-  most 
eminent  \\ritn-s  have  fallen  into  UP  -i  ali-m 

,  in  couseqiii-iK  c  of  not  attending;  to  this  distinc- 
tion, or  hy  cotifonndinu;  national  \\ith  individual 
gains.  If  an  individual  an-mcnts  his  \\calth  hy  fo- 
.  it  is  takrn  for  granted  that  the  nation  has 
done  so  too.  \nil,m_;  can,  hovu-vrr,  as  a  general 
rule,  he  more  ahsmd,  t»r  moir  f ,-: 

An  individual  i^ain  <ir  halance  of  trade  is  one 
tiling — a  national  ^ain  or  halance  another,  and  quite 
a  different  thiu^:  so  difl'erent  are  they,  that  they  can- 
not arise  aluavs  from  the  same  kind  of  trade.  An 
individual  may  augment  his  wealth  hy  dora* 

n  :   a  nation  cannot,  or  rather  there,  can   be  no  ba- 
lance in  favour  of   a  nation  arising  from   domestic 
trade.     If  a  merchant  purchases   a    thousand   h< 
heads  of  su<;ar   in   New-Orleans   and   sells   them  in 
Kew-York    for  two   thousand  dollars  profit,  he  a 
merits  hi-,  wealth  to  that  amount,  or  tin-re  is  a  balance 
of  trade  in  bis  favour  of  two  thousand  dollars;   but 
the  nation  has  gained  nothing  by  this  _>;  there 

was  as  much  money  and  Mi^nr  in  the,  country  l>e|. 
ing  to    the    nation    before    the.    transaction,   as    a! 
Thetiade  may   lie    \ery    lieneficial   to  the  nation,   hul 
there  <an  no  favourable  bal  from  it 

Hut  suppose  a  mm  haul  of  JJultiuiure  purchases  a 
25 
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thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  ships  them  to 
Holland,  and  sells  them  for  a  profit  of  ten  thousand 
dollars:  here  is  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the 
merchant,  and  also  thus  far  in  favour  of  the  nation, 
but  how  much?  We  know  precisely  how  much  the 
merchant  has  gained  by  it,  hut  how  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained how  much  the  nation  has  gained? 

The  merchant  weighs  the  costs  and  charges  against 
the  account  sales,  and  the  difference  is  the  amount  of 
his  gain;  but  does  this  show  what  the  nation  has 
gained?  Suppose  the  tobacco  had  cost  the  merchant 
here,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  he  had  sold 
it  in  Holland  for  ninety  thousand  dollars,  in  that 
case  tin  re  would  have  been  a  balance  against  the 
merchant  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  would  there 
have  been  a  balance  against  the  nation  of  that  sum? 
So  far  from  it,  there  would  have  been  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  nation  of  ninety  thousand  dollars. 
The  balance  in  favour  of  the  nation  is  all  the  commo- 
dity sells  for,  be  it  mote  or  less. 

"When  the  commodity  exported,  is  the  product  of 
national  industry,  there  can  never  be  a  balance 
against  the  nation,  provided  it  sells  for  enough  to  pay 
the  costs  of  transportation.  If  the  commodity  in  the 
foreign  market  brings  the  nation  in  dtbt,  or  if  it  be 
necessary  to  send  other  commodities,  or  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  pay  the  costs  of  transportation,  and  port  du- 
ties, then  the  balance  is  against  the  nation,  but  not 
otherwise.  Nor  can  the  costs  of  transportation  and 
freight  create  an  unfavourable  balance  to  the  na- 
tion, unless  it  was  transported  by  foreign  nations. 
If  transported  in  domestic  bottoms,  navigated  by  na- 
tive seamen,  this  charge  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
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nation,    ur   rather    it     (annul    ail'ect     tin-     halance  uf 
trade. 

If  a  161  onr    tlioiisruid    l>ii-li--U  of   \v 

and    sells    it   fur    n  mil  a  liii-hel.  tin  i  balance 

IIIMI.  |irn\idrd  he   did  it  all  \\itli    his  own   la- 
lioiir.  fur   hehseen    lain. in    and    IIIOIM-V  no  lnl:inr«- 
In1  A  hilanrr   is  only  the  dillVn-ncc  li-lv. 

capinU.  and  labour  is  not  <  »|.n.il.       li.it  if  tin-  I'm 

-  In-  nri^lili.inr  t\eu:y  dollar-,  fur  <  i  ITS  in.;  his 
\\heal  to  market,  and  »rlU  it  for  only  ten  dollars, 
then  on  » inking  a  halatK c,  it  \\ill  he  found  a^ninst 
him  ten  diill.tr-.  An  i-\|»ort  tridr  tlicn.  may  lie  ruin- 

•lie   tin-reliant   lint  profitable  to  the  nation. 
\\    •  have  tliu>   f.-n-  |M  «K  cciU-d  n|iun  tlit-   -n|>|m- 
ili.tt  tin-   nation,    \\hicli    inclnd  il,    u  ho 

>lii|»|»fil  tin-  tohacco,  i-itlicr  -lainU  (  r»-d'trd  in  Holland 
with  nini-ty  thousand  dollars,  the  |irirr  tor  \\  hi<  li  the 
tohacco  sold,  or  the  (>rii r  has  ht-tMi  rrcri\  i-d  in  i 
in-y,  which  has  IM-IMI  hrou^ht  into  the  conntrx:  in 
either  which  case,  the  halance  U  in  favour  of  the  na- 
tion ninety  thousand  dollars,  although  tiie  merchant 
ha>  lo-t  ten  »hon-and. 

But  let  its  lir-t  pi  M  red  with  the  •uppositiuOi  tliat 
tin-  Inlaiicr  i-  in  favour  of  the  men  haul,  as  m-H  as 
the  nation,  and  that  lh>  •»,  which  <  ost  the  nie.r- 

ii  a  hundred  thon-and  dollar-,  here,  -i  Us  i',,r  a 
hundred  and  ten  ih  u-a;id  in  Holland.  Su<i|iu-e  then, 
the  men  lianl  \«-;-  the  u  hole  pioceed>  ofilie  toll  icco 

in  either  the  uecensaries  or  comforU  of  life,  lean   not 

\\hiili,    !>nt   s;t\    in    -uu;ar,  and   im|i"r-   it  .    Ill- 

mor                 le  and  ( onsiimption  at 

:<  e  the  -                ils  in  th;s  <  ^nnti  iier  for 

iess  than  it  cost  in  Holland:  let 
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profit  or  loss  be  what  it  may,  there  never  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  balance  either  in  favour,  or  against  the 
nation,  for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world,  because 
stock  cannot  be  weighed  against  slock,  or  one  com- 
modity against  another.  The  tobacco  was  stock,  and 
the  sugar  is  stock,  and  the  one  cannot  be  weighed 
against  the  other,  by  any  known  system  of  political 
arithmetic. 

The  merchant  may  ascertain  his  gain  or  loss,  be- 
cause he  began  and  ended  with  capital,  but  the  nation 
began  and  ended  with  stock.  If  the  sugar  sells  for  a 
profit  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  on  its  cost  in  Holland, 
then  the  merchant  has  gained  ten  thousand  dollars  on 
his  tobacco,  and  ten  thousand  on  his  sugar;  but  what 
has  the  nation  gained?  not  one  cent  in  money;  nor 
can  any  political  economist  tell  what  it  has  gained, 
unless  he  can  tell  the  difference  between  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  eating  the  sugar,  and  chewing  and 
smoking  the  tobacco. 

But  perhaps  the  tobacco  would  have  perished,  had 
it  not  been  exported,  and  would  neither  have  been 
chewed  or  smoked  by  the  nation.  Then  the  nation 
has  gained  all  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  sugar,  which 
it  may,  if  it  please,  estimate  at  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars; and  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  sugar,  may  stimu- 
late the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  to  raise 
twice  as  much  tobacco  next  year. 

But  suppose  the  merchant  invests  the  proceeds  of 
his  tobacco  in  laces,  muslins,  shawls,  trinkets,  and 
toys,  which  he  sells  in  this  country,  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  profit.  His  balance  is  now  the  same  as  be- 
fore; but  how  is  it  with  the  nation?  the  same  as  before 
also — it  is  nothing  at  all:  for  these  things  ran,  no  more 
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than  su^ar,  be  weighed  against  tobarco.     What  then 
is  the  (I  Most   liki-l\.  in  laxour  of  the  last 

supposed    iiu|M>rtati(>n.      The    :ray    and    ;;iddy    ones, 
>vill   probably   deri\e  lilirat'nm  from  wearing 

and  displayiii-  these  trinkets  and  toys,  than  from  eat- 
ir. 

Hut,  suppose  tin1  balance  in  thr*  wr<  Irini's  pn. 
tin-  other  way,  and   tliat  he  -elU  his  tobacco  for  tea 
thousand   dollars   le>^   thai  and  vests  the  pro- 

'Is  iu  the  same  articles  as  before,  and  imports  them 

i   this  country,  and  sells  them  also  for  less  than 

t,  so  that  the  merchant  IOM-S  by  both  exchanges, 
how  stamU  the  balaiu c  with  the  nation?  Precisely 
as  it  did  li  There  is  no  balance,  either  in  fa- 

voin  inst  it.  for  tobacco  sold  by  the  merchant 

at  a  loss,  can  no  more  be  \\ei_hed  against  sugar  and 
toys,  than  when  sold  at  a  profit.  In  consequence  of 
the  tobacco  not  selling  for  so  much  in  Holland,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  and  toys  it  will  buy,  is  less,  and 

i-eijnently,  the  quantity  of  gratification  to  the,  na- 
tion, in  eating  the  siii;ar,  and  wearing  and  displaying 
the  toys,  will  also  he  less;  but  national  wealth  is  \< 
ly    what  it  wa>    IK  Tore,  unless,  peradventure,  in 

•.iMpiriKT  of  having  less  sugar  to  cat,  and  toy- 

_«>o(l  people  may  not  feel  -n  i  stimu- 

lus, tn  Jiacco  next  year,  ami  therefore,  th 

may  not  be  so  much  industry  in  the  nation.  A  ba- 
lance of  trade  may,  thet . T<>iv.  In-  a^ainnt  the  merchant, 
and  in  favour  of  the  nation,  or  in  favour  of  the  mer- 
chant, without  beiiiL;  in  favour  of  the  nation. 

There  are  but  '  \\  Inch  a  balance  ran  be 

ascertained  to  be  in  favour  of  the  nation,  01  ~t  it. 

The  one  is,  u  odnce  <"  • -.1  industry. 
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whether  of  raw  materials,  or  manufactures,  is  sold  to 
foreign  nations  for  money.  In  this  case,  the  balance 
must  always  be  in  favour  of  the  nation,  unless  the 
produce  has  been  transported  by  foreign  nations,  and 
does  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  other  is,  when  one  nation,  (that  is,  its  citizens,) 
is  engaged  in  buying  commodities  of  one  nation,  and 
selling  them  to  another.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  a  nation  can  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  merchant,  or,  as  carrying  on  foreign  trade. 
The  exportation  of  its  own  produce,  no  more  makes 
a  nation  a  merchant,  than  a  farmer  or  manufacturer 
carrying  the  produce  of  their  labour  to  market,  makes 
them  merchants.  A  merchant,  is  one  employed  in. 
exchanging  one  commodity  for  another.  If  he  be- 
stows any  labour  upon  the  commodity  which  changes 
its  natuiv,  or  its  value,  he  is,  pro  tanto,  something 
else  besides  a  merchant.  A  man  engaged  in  the  car- 
rying trade,  is  no  more  a  merchant,  although  usually 
so  called,  I  ban  the  owner  of  a  wagon,  employed  in 
transporting  goods  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  or  the 
farmer's  wheat  and  tobacco  to  market. 

A  nation  then,  that  men  ly  carries  the  produce  of 
its  own  labour  to  market,  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
engaged  in  foreign  trade;  or  in  other  words,  is  not  a 
merchant,  and  lias  no  occasion  whatever,  for  the  mer- 
rhant's  terms  of  art,  or  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  capital,  stock,  and  balance.  It  has,  in  reality, 
no  capital,  or  stock,  nor  does  it  ever  strike  a  balance. 
But  when  employed  in  buying  goods  of  one  nation, 
and  selling  them  to  another,  it  becomes,  pro  tanto,  a 
merchant,  and  has  use  for  the  merchant's  terms  of  art. 
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£p  far  a*  a  nation  is  thus  employed,  the  difference 

>ilal.  at  dilVercnl  period-.,  \\ill  show  iu 
profit  or  Id— .  prei  isely  a.s  in  tl,  of  an  individual 

•chant. 

What  an  insignificant  thin:;  i-  tin-  balance  of  n 
\\hen  rightly  understood!    and   yet   it    I 
the    basis  of   many   a   volumin  nis  treat.se  on  p«di: 

ml    i-,   in   IT  .lilN,  Un-    |iiiil> 

aflt  i    \\.mli   all  tin-  ^iivrrnnu-ni-  in  (•lin-it-ndum  have 
linnlin^  fur  die  la-l  four  or  live  ifiitnries. 

ii  .1-  iMiiniKil  \\i';iltli  depend-,  on  the  mere  ba- 
lance of  timle.  il-  liein^;  in  favour  oi.  ,i-t  the 
nation,  can  never  produce  epuMr  ctlect.  All 
the  wealdi  lha1  i  derive,  from  a  ildc 
Ii  il  UK  i-  -!  lr  ii,  Miiinrixin  to  li 
rives  from  i'*  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labour, 
Would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  mere  ba- 
lance of  trade,  would  not  fnrni-.li  a  nation  with  salt 
for  one  meal  of  victuals  in  a  year. 

The  advantage  which  a  nation  derives  from   its  in- 
-e.    and    commerce    with    other    nations,    is    no 
doubt  very  mi  this  advantage  is  altogether  iu 

dept-ndent  of,  and  of  quite  a  diflerent  character,  from 
the  balance  of  trade.  Commerce  performs  the  same 
fun  lion  in  ilie  |D(|\  -pol'itu  ,  that  the  s^nstric-j 

-  in  the  natural  body.      It   promotes  consumption: 
it  <  arrif-  olF  the  surplus  of  production,  and  ]i 

iimulaiion:  it  produces  precisely  the  op|< 
from   that  which  our  sau;e  piditical  n  onnmisi-,  would. 

their  theories,  ha\e  it  prod 

Hut    s|||,|,,,se  it  was   po^'ilde    lor  'ams  and 

theories    of  «»ur    political   ec  onoiui-t-,    t«i   In-    rcaii/.ed: 
me :  political  niaiui'in  re,  it  \  ibb- 
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to  augment  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  to  any  in- 
definite extent.  Would  national  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity be  thereby  promoted?  Would  it  be  better  for  a 
nation  to  receive  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  its 
exports,  than  to  receive  toys,  trinkets,  gew  gaws,  and 
sweet-meats? 

Such  a  course  of  trade  would  cause  an  accumula- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  in  the  nation.  It  might  in- 
crease  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  although 
that  would  not  necessarily  make  money  plenty. 

Political  economists  have  been  just  as  much  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject  of  money,  as  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  science.  There  have  been  vo- 
lumes written  upon  the  subject,  and  every  successive 
volume  has  enveloped  it  in  greater  obscurity.  Go- 
vernments  have  supposed,  that  the  precious  metals 
constituted  national  wealth,  and  they  have  oppressed 
the  people,  and  cramped  industry  to  no  other  purpose, 
but  to  increase  the  thickness  of  this  shadow,  for  mo- 
ney is  but  the  shadow  of  national  wealth.  It  seems 
even  to  this  day  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion  with  the 
best  informed  statesmen  and  politicians,  that  the  plen- 
tiness  or  scarcity  of  money  depends  on  the  quantity  in 
the  country.  But  this  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion. 
One  half  of  the  people  in  the  country  might  have 
their  cellars  full  of  gold  or  silver,  and  still  money 
be  scarce,  or  at  any  rate  much  more  scarce  than 
it  might  be,  if  each  man  had  only  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  quantity. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  nation,  that 
makes  money  plenty,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
circulates.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  mere  existence 
of  money  which  makes  it  plenty,  but  the  use  that  is 
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made  of  it.  To  infer  that  money  is  plenty,  because 
there  is  a  great  quantity  in  iLr  n.tiiiui.  is  about  as  ab- 
surd, as  to  infer,  tbat  because  our  forests  contain  tim- 
ber enough  for  a  thousand  ships  of  tin-  line.  therefore, 
we  have  a  thousand  ships  of  the  line.  Plentir.ess  of 
money  is  the  mere  e  fleet  of  ncti\i*y  of  business;  or, 
perhaps,  more  properly,  a  plentiness  of  money  produc- 
ed by  any  other  cause  than  activity  of  business  i- 
no  use  to  a  nation.  To  suppose  that  during  a  period 
of  stagnation  in  business,  national  distress  can  be  in 
any  measure  relieved  by  au^mentim;  the  quantity  of 
money,  is  quite  as  absurd,  ns  to  suppose,  that  a  pros- 
tration of  human  stirni;lh  and  power  by  disease,  is 
always  to  be  restored  by  au^mentini;  the  quantity  of 

!    upon   the    stomi<!i.      When    business    is    hi; 
money  is  always,  in  all  nations,   plenty;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  business  is  dull,   money  is  always  scar 

Of  what  use  is  a  greater  quantity  of  money,  than  is 
nee.  :o  carry  on  and  facilitate  the  exchange  of 

Mimmodities?  Money  is  a  very  essential  thing  to  na- 
tional prosperity  and  wealth,  and  so  are  yardsticks, 
fifty-sixes,  and  other  \\  eights,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  do,  of  themselves, constitute  national  wealth. 
There  would  be  jn>t  as  much  wisdom  in  expecting 
to  augment  national  wealth  by  multiplying  yardsticks 
and  fift\  lixes,  as  in  expecting  to  augment  it,  by  ac- 
cumulating ^old  and  siUer.  If  there  were  (ewer 
yardsticks  and  \\ei^lits  in  the  country,  than  were  ne- 

-ary  for  the  convenient  dispatch  of  business,  na- 
tional wealth  would  be  promoted  \>\  increasing  the 
number,  up  to  the  want?,  of  the  nation,  but  not  be- 
yond. So,  if  there  was  less  pdd  and  ?,il\er  in  the 

•  utr>,  than  was   necessary  for    the  convenient  dib- 

•I 
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patch  of  business,  national  wealth  would  be  promot- 
ed by  increasing  the  quantity,  ;until  it  equalled  the 
necessities  of  the  nation,  but  not  beyond.  The  only 
difference  i*,  that  gold  and  silver  are  more  difficult  to 
be  acquired,  and  consequently  of  more  value,  .than 
yard  sticks,  and  fifty-sixes.  But  a  difference  in  va- 
lue does  not  make  a  difference  in  principle. 

It  is  just  as  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  mo- 
ney is  necesary  to  supply  the  circulation  of  a  country, 
or  to  carry  on  its  domestic  trade,  as  it  is  to  ascertain 
how  many  yardsticks  and  weights  are  necessary; 
and  just  as  unnecessary  for  the  government  to  give 
itself  any  trouble  in  supplying  the  one  as  the  other. 
Individuals  can  and  will,  just  as  effectually  supply 
themselves  with  one  as  with  the  other.  All  a  go- 
vernment has  to  do,  is  to  fix  the  standard  of  each. 
Not  the  standard  value,  but  the  standard,  weight, 
fineness  and  length. 

If  a  nation  were  to  turn  miser,  and  hoard  up  gold 
and  silver  for  ages,  it  could  never  live  without  la- 
bour, and  for  a  nation  in  one  age  to  set  about  accu- 
mulating gold  and  silver  for  its  own  use,  in  a  futura 
nu*',  is  about  as  ridiculous  an  expedient  for  promot- 
ing its  wealth,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  far 
more  wise  and  prudent  upon  every  principle  of  econ- 
omy, morality,  and  expediency,  to  exchange  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  its  own  industry,  for  baubles, 
trinkets,  and  sweatmeats,  and  let  its  citizens  enjoy 
the  idle  gratification  of  wearing  and  eating  them,  than 
to  exchange  it  for  gold  and  silver  to  be  hoarded 
up. 

The  law  is,  "that  man  shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  face,"  and  although  some  few  individuals 
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may  be   inrresiful   in  '       '   n  of  labour 

from  tl,  shoulders,   upon   those  of  iln-ir  MCI 

it  is   miei  l\   nnpi>...ilde   for  a  nation  to  do 
Vn  iiCfeMMlBtlon  of  gold   and   silver,  altlm 
nut  so  impracticable  ;is  .m  accumulation  of  tin*  »»Mir- 

plus  of  production  ;th'i\i-  i  un-!iMi|)Uu,i.' 

-.    (jiiitc   as    iisi-lf-s,    and    if  iU  ul»ji-(  t  li 
tin-  iMtion  from  tin*  HIM  r«.sit\   of  labour,  will   be  <jiiite 
as   innfloctual.     A§    labour   is    the   sole    c.-tu-c   of  u*. 
lional   wcaltb,  tbe  only  inrans  of  proiuoiin^   it  is   l>\ 
augmcntiug  the  quautity  of  labour. 


Unproductive  Occupations. 

LABOUR,  according  to  the  definition  which  T  have 
taken  tin1  liberty  of  ;;ivinj;  it,  is  a  word  of  much  more 

iisivr     meaning,    than    political    «M  .nioinist>    h 
hithi'ito  allowed,  or  perhaps,   more   properly,  a  word 
of  one    simple    uniform    meaning,    and   not    liable   to 
those  subdivisions,  which  have  hitherto  been  rn;i 

It  is  in   vain  to  look  for  a    delinrion  of  labour  in 
the  writings  of  political   economists,   for   tl,  not 

in    the    habit  of  giving  definitions  of   any   <>f    their 
term-.     The  most  the\  do.   i-  to  give   detcripti 
and  leave  their  readers  to  infer  the  meaning  from   the 
manner  in  which  the  words  are  n-ed. 

They   do   not  tell    us    \\lnt    labour  is,   but   tell  n«, 
there  are  two  kinds,   productive   and   unproductive; 
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and  then  enter  into  a  contest,  about  the  division;  one 
party  maintaining  that  this  labour  is  productive,  ano- 
ther, that  it  is  unproductive;  and  strange  to  tell,  they 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the  labour  is  productive 
or  not,  by  the  effect  it  produces,  as  if  there  could  be 
an  ejfect  of  an  unproductive  cause.  One  tells  us 
that  manufacturing  labour  is  unproductive,  and  at  the 
same  time,  attempts  to  show  this,  by  the  effect  pro- 
duced.  Another  tells  us  that  the  labour  of  menial 
servants,  legislators,  judges,  teachers  of  the  sciences, 
physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  poets,  painters,  mu- 
sicians, &c.  is  unproductive,  not  because  the  labour 
does  not  produce  its  intended  effect,  nor  because  it  is 
not  useful  to  society,  but  because  it  does  not  produce 
corn  or  cloth. 

I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  labour  is  produc- 
tive, which  causes  any  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts 
of  life;  nor  do  I  restrict  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  to  food  and  cloathing;  but  extend  the  meaning 
of  the  words  so  as  to  include  every  thing  which  is 
useful  to  man,  as  a  member  of  civil  society,  or  which 
contributes  to  his  innocent  enjoyment  and  happiness. 
To  call  the  highest  exertion  of  intellectual  power,  for 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  unproductive  la- 
bour, is  a  gross  abuse  of  language,  and  an  unpardon- 
able degradation  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
We  are  gravely  told  that  a  man  who  wields  the 
spade,  or  throws  the  shuttle,  is  a  productive  labourer, 
while  Bacon,  Newton  and  Washington,  were  unpro- 
ductive labourers.* 

There  may,  it  is  true,  be  unproductive  labour,  but 

Vide  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  2.cliap.  iii. 
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this  is  not  because  the  labour  itself,  possesses  tin- 
quality  of  unproductiveness,  Imt  because  the  intend. 
t-il  riVrct  ii  not  produced.  All  tin*  labour  which  iias 
hitherto  been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
a  pcr|M'tu:il  motion,  lia-  been  unproductive,  and  so 
ban  been  all  the  labour  employed  in  the  science  of 
akhymy. 

lint  although  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unproduc- 
tive labour  in  itself,  yet  there  is  such  a  thing,  unfor- 
tunately, as  unproductive  occupations. 

An  unproductive  o<  <  up.uinn,  or  employment  is  one, 
the  object  of  which,  is  not  to  produce*  any  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life — one  which  is  either 
wholly  useless  or  injurious  to  society. 

This  definition,  it  is  true,  is  rather  negative  than 
positive,  but  an  unproductive  occupation  is,  in  part  at 
least,  negative.  If  it  be  defined  an  occupation  which 
is  injurious  to  society,  it  would  not  include  all  the 
classes  of  people,  not  engaged  in  productive  occupa- 
tions. There  are  many  occupations  which  are  use- 
-  to  society,  although  not  positively  injurious. 
They  are,  therefore,  unproductive.  There  are  other 
occupations  also,  which  are  in  themselves  useful  and 
productive,  but  which  are  often  abused,  by  those  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  thus  far  rendered  either  useless 
or  injurious,  and,  therefore,  unproductive.  There 
are  other  occupations  which  are  positively  injurious 
ieiy.  and,  therefore,  unproductire. 

•  The  verbs  to  produce  and  to  procure,  are  of  different  im- 
port The  object  ot  ;i  Ambler  is  to  procure  tin  and 
comfort*  of  life,  by  his  labour;  but  not  to  ///W  ,  I  iu-  la- 
bour of  a  highway  robber  may  procure  the  nr 

though  it  doea  not  produce  f'n-m. 
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It  is  impossible  to  class  the  different  occupations 
according  to  the  above  distinctions,  and  say  this  is  a 
productive  and  that  an  unproductive  occupation,  be- 
cause different  people  have  different  notions  of  what 
is  useful,  innocent  and  moral.  This  difficulty  of 
classification,  however,  does  not  arise  from  the  im- 
perfection of  the  definitions  and  distinctions,  but  from 
the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  certain 
actions. 

Every  man,  whose  labour  produces  an  innocent 
enjoyment,  is  engaged  in  a  productive  occupation. 
But  whether  the  labour  of  a  stage-player  produces 
an  innocent  enjoyment,  is  a  question,  about  which 
men  always  have,  and  probably  always  will,  differ, 
and  every  man  must  set  down  the  occupation  of  the 
stage-player,  as  productive  or  unproductive,  accord- 
ins:  to  his  notions  of  the  moral  character  of  the  occu- 
pation. 

The  occupations  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  musi- 
cian are  productive,  because  their  labour  produces  in- 
nocent enjoyment,  but  if  perverted,  and  employed 
in  disseminating  immorality,  vice  or  lewdness,  they 
become  unproductive,  because  useless  or  injurious  to 
society. 

The  occupations  of  the  legislator,  the  judge,  the 
clergyman,  the  teacher,  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  philosopher,  are  all  in  themselves  productive, 

because  useful  and  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  to 

~  ~ 

society,  but  they  are  all   liable  to  be  perverted  and 
rendered  unproductive. 

The  legislator  who  either  from  ignorance  or  de- 
sign, is  employed  in  making  useless  or  injurious 
laws,  is  thus  far  at  least,  employed  in  a  most  useless 
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and  unproductive  occupation.     Tin-  jude;e  who  it;iio- 
>r  designedly  pollutes   the  founi 

'<i!iiahl\  employed.     Ho  the  occupation 
tin  (  her.   physician,    and    I 

!«•  unproduc  -live,   when  t  ome  useless,  or  in- 

jurious to  society.  . 

These  different  occupations  are,  much  more  fre- 
quently unproductive  ih.m  their  votaries-  are  willing  to 
allow.  If  then-  are  tuire  as  man\  |di\sh  iaiis  or  law- 

-,  as  are  necessai \  to  'i-an-ai  t  the  business  of  their 
lUfpedive  professions,  tin*  supernumeraries  an*  cm. 
ph.ved  in  unprodnctixe  occupalioDi*  They  are  use- 

-  meinhri-s  nf  so  ict\.  \u  our  individual  may  be 
.  hut  all  are  made  more  or  less  so,  inas- 
much us  ail  cannot  have  full  employment  and  idle. 
ness-,  temptation,  md  \\ant.  induce  uiauy  to  resort  to 
artifices  to  pun  a  livelihood,  which  do  not  regularly 
belong  to  lii.-ir  |»rotVssi(iiis.  and  \\hich  are  posiliveip 
injni  ions  t«>  society.  So  the  occupation  of  a  merchant 
is  MI  itself  a  productive  one,  hut  when  there  are  more 
prisons  engaged  in  the  occupation,  than  air  nr<  rs.nrx 
to  transact  the  hus'iiies-,  the  supernumeraries  are  ea- 
gtgcd  in  an  unproductive  occ upation,  and  unable  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  hy  a  regular  (  oiirse  of  industry  in 
the  line  of  their  business,  they  prey  upon  each  otlin 
and  the  community,  and  are  therefore  useless  labour 

There  are  other  occupations,  which  are  in  th 
selves    unproductive.     They  are   either   useless,    he- 
cause  they  produce  none  of  the  necessaries,  comf« 
or  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,   or  they  are  positi\ 
injurious   to  the    morals  and  happiness  of  the   per- 
Tli  ;i.-itiousof  a  -peculator  and  stock- jobber,  are 

useless  aud  unproductive.     The  object  of  those  > 
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ployed  in  these  occupations,  is  not  to  produce  any  of 
the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life.  Different  persons 
may  have  different  opinions  of  the  moral  character  of 
these  occupations,  but  all  must  agree  that  they  are 
useless,  and  unproductive  to  the  community.  The 
occupations  of  the  gambler  and  sharper  are  unproduc- 
tive, because  positively  injurious  to  society.  Upon 
this  subject  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion.  All  will 
agree,  that  gamblers  and  sharpers  are  nuisances  in 
society,  as  much  as  swindlers,  counterfeiters,  or  any 
other  class  of  people  who  prey  upon  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. So  every  other  occupation  of  an  acknowledged 
immoral  tendency,  is  useless  and  peinicious  to  socie- 
ty. Of  these  there  are  many,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate.  Every  man  can  determine  whether  an 
occupation  is  productive  or  unproductive,  as  soon  as 
he  makes  up  his  mind,  as  to  what  occupations  are 
useful  to  society,  or  produce  innocent  enjoyment,  and 
what  occupations  are  useless  or  hurtful. 

Innocent  pleasure  or  enjoyment  is  a  lawful  pursuit 
of  mankind,  and  he  who  by  his  labour  promotes  it, 
is  a  productive  labourer.  If  dancing  be  an  innocent 
amusement,  then  the  dancing  master  pursues  a  pro- 
ductive occupation.  If  listening  to  a  violin,  be  as  in- 
uocent  as  wearing  lace,  then  the  player  upon  a  violin 
ife  as  much  a  productive  labourer,  as  the  manufacturer 
of  lace,  or  any  other  trinket  or  bauble.  There  is  just 
as  much  necessity  for  one  as  the  other.  If  wearing 
lace  or  finery  pleases  the  vanity  of  one,  listening  to 
music  pleases  the  ear  of  another,  and  the  comparative 
utility  of  the  labour  which  produces  these  different 
kinds  of  enjoyment,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  their 
moral  effect,  and  the  enjoyment  they  afford. 


M  1.IT1CAI  Ml. 

It  is  the  ill,  man  in 

thins;  to\>a> 

happiness:   no  man   hag  a  ri«*hl,  whatever  he  his  ion. 
dition    in    life,  to  he  a   drone  ,,r  an  idler,  <> 
an  occupation,  vvni<  h  i-  rith«-r  usrl.-s.,  ,,i   iujui 

i'-  of  the  «o<  ill  i  Mm,"  i.  i.  i( 

w  ill  he  recollected,  was,  *»we  will  not  rob  e.-u  h  other;" 
and    the    man    u  ho    lives    upon   the   labour  of  oth 
limit  contriliutiiiL;   an\    tiling  towards  their  ein 
it  or  happiness,  do. -s  in  eflect  roll  them  of  their  la- 
r,  and  he  who  obtains  t  livelihood  l»y  i;am- 

liln:  lin^,  or  overrent  hini:,  violates  the  spirit  of 

this    aitnlr    of    the   social   compan,   :is    mm  h  a-  j| 

It  is  the  ini|ietiou>  duty  of  government,  to  HUppreM 
all  occupations  which  arc  positively   injurious  to  so- 
y,  and   to  discourage,  as   far  as  po-silde,  all  that 
are  .  and  then  !MI.  .   unprodui  ti\e.     The  gain- 

bl»-r,   sharper,   and   swindler,  are  no  more  entitled  to 
indii  i  quarter,  than  the  thief  or  the  roh! 


i  U'TKK  \l. 
Private  Economy — Luxury. 


As  national  wealth  is  a  distinct  tiling  from  indivi- 
dual   wealth.    BO    |ml-  .inom\   i-  :i  '  thin- 

fron  private  economy;  m-\«-iiii.  re  is  tha 

lation   exi-iinj;   hetweeu   them,   that  they  retl. .  i 
light  upon  each  other,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  one, 
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affords  us  a  more  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  other. 
It  may  al-n  |M>  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of 
private  economy  and  luxury,  to  prevent  any  misap- 
plication of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

Some  might,  perhaps,  suppose,  if  national  pros- 
perity and  wealth  require,  that  the  annual  consump- 
tion should  keep  pace  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the 
annual  production:  the  most  effectual  method  of  pro- 
moting national  wealth,  would  he,  hy  prodigality  and 
luxury:  that  the  more  an  individual  could  contrive  to 
sjiuid  or  consume,  the  more  he  would  promote  nation* 
al  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Nothing  can  he  more  erroneous  than  such  a  con- 
elusion.  The  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  estahlish,  concerning  national  wealth,  are  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  every  true  principle  of  private 
economy,  and  in  perfect  dissonance,  not  only  with 
prodigality  and  luxury,  hut  also  with  avarice  and 
parsimony. 

A  short  explanation  of  private,  economy  and  lux- 
ury, will  make  this  perfectly  manifest. 

Philosophers  and  moralists,  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  literature,  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises  of  eco- 
nomy, and  unsparing  in  their  reprobation  of  lux- 
ury. The  one  they  have  exalted  into  a  virtue — the 
other  they  have  degraded  into  a  vice.  Such  has  been 
the  universal  tenor  of  their  writings,  if  we  except  a 
few  modern  philosophers,  who,  confounded  and  be- 
wildered with  the  new  state  of  things,  which  the  arts, 
manufacturers,  and  commerce,  have  produced  in  the 
world;  and  which  they  were  unable  to  reconcile  with 
their  previous  notions  of  economy  and  luxury,  have 
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,  about  their   HIM  -T,  and 

i  >.uy  a  \ 

•  nil  lux  irlue.     They   seem  to  it  a 

change  of  tune-,  lias  prodm  ed  a  change  in  the  moral 

;.|  ili.ti  u  ii.ii  \\  i^  t>n  ue, 

nay   n»  he,  om  ,   ;unl  unit  \\.i-,  mice  a 

\  ice.   ii:  lia\e   l»e< ome  a  virtue. 

^          i  uionstrou-.  iliu  trine   a-   thi-,  iMi^ht  to  If 

iv  tlir«-«.liol.l  of  iu  Hiiro  IIK  litin  into 
tin-  -i  i'-ii- c  of  mui.iU,  .-mil  it  ^iio'ild  receive  nu  quar- 
ter, iliilll  ( •olll|>L'(c!_  I'UU- 

t:ilili-  as  the  throne  uf  Jehovah,  natl  the  distincliua 
A  ecu   \  ii  luc  ,iud    \  i  t!)U-  as  the 

laws  o!  M-  adiniiti-il,  that  vi: 

changes   with   the  tiim  s   and  a  h  of 

morality  is  the  i  MI-IMJUI 

iiulul^r   the   nu*>t  hitiii^  avarice,  and  call  u  ••rnim 
or  spend   his  -uii^iauce  iu  prodigality  ami   riot. 
call  it  virtue,  without  ;m\    <! m^i  r  of  siil)| 
self  to  the  discipline  of  the  moralist;  for  he  will  - 
'•tin1  tit. ir-  have  changed,  and  that  which  wa*  »>n> 

a  IMIV\  l»t-i  oiue  a  virtue." 

Such  a  doctrine  is  as  1'aUc  in  theory,  as  it  would 
l.r  deplorable  in  iu  loiiM-.jueiK  t •-  mmy   is  as 

much  a  virtue  now,  d>  it  was  two  thousand  years  ;i 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  to   the   end   of  time;   and 
luxury  is  as  much  a  vice  now,  n>  it  \\  i<  in  tiie  days 
of  Cleopatra    or  N»TO,  nor  can  a  cu.tn. 

••    make  it  a  virtue,  thau  a  ciian.;c  ol'  ti  n 

arice,  benevoleuce. 

The   whole  diilkulty   on   this   >•  I'.JIM  t   has  arisen, 
i    not  entertaining   ,  or  distinct  notion-,   of 

i');ny    an, I   luxury.  uj>    i-  perpetually   (  on- 
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founded  with  avarice,  or  parsimony:  and  luxury  with 
liberality;  and  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the.  fault  of 
our  moral  philosophers,  in  not  giving  definitions  to 
these  virtue*  and  vices.  They  give  most  impassioned 
eulogiums  upon  economy,  without  ever  telling  us 
what  economy  is,  and  they  reprohate  luxury,  without 
informing  us  what  luxury  is.  Had  they  given  us  a 
correct  definition  of  economy,  no  man  would  ever 
have  mistaken  avarice  for  economy.  Had  they  given 
us  a  correct  definition  of  luxury,  no  man  would  ever 
have  mistaken  it  for  liberality. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great  difficulty  in  framing 
a  definition  of  economy,  or  luxury,  which  shall  suit 
all  times,  all  people,  and  all  circumstances.  That 
which  in  one  man,  would  be  economy,  would  be  bit- 
ing avarice  in  another.  That  which  would  be  prodi- 
gality in  one  aj:e,  would  hardly  be  liberality  in  ano- 
ther. It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  write  a  fine  decla- 
mation in  praise  of  economy,  or  in  reprobation  of 
luxury  or  avarice:  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  give 
a  definition  of  either,  which  shall  express  their  true 
character,  be  applicable  to  all  persons,  and  suit  all 
times.  If,  however,  there  be  any  such  thing  as  eco- 
nomy, a  definition  may  be  given  of  it,  which  shall 
express,  in  a  single  sentence,  its  true  character,  and 
distinguish  it  not  only  from  every  other  virtue,  but 
also  from  every  vice.  Such  a  definition,  whenever 
it  shall  be  given,  will  remain  as  permanent  as  the 
virtue  itself,  and  will  enable  every  man  to  distinguish 
an  act  of  economy,  from  avarice  or  luxury. 

A  definition  of  economy  must  have  relation  to  means 
and  to  an  end,  or  object.  If  the  definition  have  rela- 
Hon  only  to  means,  then  it  will  vary,  as  the  mean? 
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that  \vliiih   would   lii-  iTonnmy  in  a  man 
Immlird  dollars  revenue,  mi^ht  he  »!)• 
avn  'ii  who   has  tt-ti   thousand  a  year.      All 

tin-  11  on  the  subject  of  economy  has  h 

Cttioned  by  contininj;  it  to  (lie  means  without  regard 
to  i In-   i  nit. 

On    tin-   snlijiM  t    of  private    economy,  hy    mean 
meant  a  man*-  revenue,  from  whatever  source  it  may 
lie  derived. 

IU  i' ml  or  nlijfct,  is  meant  the  thin^  to  he  ohtained, 
hy  i  hi-  i«-\  rim,-  ur  nieiinft. 

Happiness  is  not  only  the  nnivers;i|.  hut  the  lawful 
pursuit  of  mankind.  The  en  it  or  i>li/n-t.  which  e\ 
man  proposes  t,,  ohtain  hy  means  of  his  revenun,  as 
well  as  his  lahonr.  of  whatever  kind,  is  happiness,  or 
enjoyment.  A  definition,  therefore,  of  economy  must 
lation  that  exists  lietueen  the  means 
and  the  ( nd,  and  such  a  definition  will  he  universal 
in  its  application. 

I  shall,  therefore,  define  private  economy — snch  an 
application  nf  revenue  ax  shall  procure  the  greatest 

nDoccnt  enjoyment. 

If  a  man  appropriates  his  revenue  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  procures  to  himself  a  smaller  portion  of  inno- 
loyment,  than  he    mi^ht   have    procured    hy  a 
different  Appropriation  of  it,  then  he  has  not  expend- 
ed, or  appropriated  his  ri-venue   in  the  most  economi 
cal  manner.  It  may  he  further  ohserved,  that  a  man's 
,  -lit  i-  ne\er  innocent,  when  procured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  duty.      If  duty  require  a  nrin  to 
a  portion  of  his  revenue  in   a  particular  manner,  it  is 
irtuous  economy  (••  withhold   H  :idi 

tnre. 
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The  foregoing  definition  will  be  found  applicable 
both  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  also  distinguishes 
economy  both  from  avarice  and  luxury,  by  such  plain 
lines,  that  the  dullest  vision  may  perceive  them.  The 
man.  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  so  appropriates,  or 
spends  his  revenue,  as  to  produce  to  himself  the 
greatest  portion  of  innocent  enjoyment,  is  a  strict 
economist,  both  in  the  political  and  moral  sense  of  the 
word.  Neither  the  miser,  nor  the  voluptuary  are 
economists  within  this  definition. 

The  extravagant  spendthrift,  who  lives  beyond  his 
means,  is  not  an  economist  within  this  definition,  for 
he  who  reduces  himself  to  beggary,  and  ends  his  days 
in  a  jail,  cannot  so  have  appropriated  his  revenue, 
whether  large  or  small,  as  to  procure  to  himself  the 
greatest  portion  of  enjoyment,  whether  innocent  or 
otherwise.  Neither  the  drunkard  or  debauchee,  are 
economists  within  the  definition,  although  they  may 
not  live  beyond  their  means,  for  besides  the  immorali- 
ty of  their  pleasures,  their  ruined  health  and  broken 
constitutions  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  their  enjoyments. 

The  rich  miser,  who  hoards  up  his  revenue,  who 
denies  himself  and  his  family  those  comforts  of  life, 
which  his  abundant  wealth  enables  them  to  enjoy — 
who  consumes  as  lit'le  as  possible  of  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  industry,  and  thereby  does  as  much,  as  in 
him  lies,  to  prevent  those  who  depend  upon  their  la- 
bour for  subsistence,  from  obtaining  it — who  bestows 
no  charity — who  patronizes  none  of  the  arts,  nor  does 
any  thins;  whatever  to  encourage  industry,  may  so 
appropriate  his  revenue,  as  to  produce  to  himself  the 
greatest  portion  of  enjoyment,  but  that  enjoyment  i» 
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t.      The  feeling  of  avarice-  are    not  \iitu- 
iVelius;*;  the  «-nj..\  ni-'iii-   of  avarice  arc  not  MI 

i.ii  douhl  dm\es  more  |  from  count 

ing  In-    -«dd.    di.iti     In-    \\uiilil  di>    in    expendii,:;    ii   111 
pm  ihc  comforts  ut'  li|V,   the  product  of  indut- 

-in  pun  -basin-  a    <  -omfortable    house,    comfortable 
furniture — decent   equi|iagef  according  to  hi*.  HUM 

l»\     \\hich     lir    \\nnM  (•(intrihiiti-    to   thr    Hippoi'tof  the 
part  of  ihr  cunimnnitv.      Il«-   <hirivoij   more 
from  In  in-  hi^  nun  servant,  than  he  would 
dn.    in  |,:i\ihi;   N\\:»y    l:is    ninney   to    nirnial    >ci\:i: 
A    l'i-\s    .-iiltli  i.Mi.il  v    -tuck    aflonl   htm 

iii'-i-f  .  ,   th.in  their  expriidituie  in  tlie  cduca- 

linn  of  his  (hililn-ii  \\nnlil   !i,i\r  atlordeil  hi:n.  and  for 
thi-.,  he  \\ill    piol.alily  rail   him-elf  a  strict  e< oinm. 
and  take  merit  to  hiin-elt'   '  ]dc 

to  his    i  Itiit    hi-loiv  he    take-  this   ( 

;  unctiiiii  to  hi>  soul,  he  should  calculate  how  many 
laliouriiii;  poor   his    avarice    has    kept    out  of  einp 
ment,  and  thereby  kept  in  want  of  hread,   how  in 
paupers  his  parsimony  has  produced,  how  much  hap- 
piness   he  may  in   various  ways  have  prevented,  and 
|»y    the    lime    he   has  m;ide    all   these,  calculations,    he 
>\ill  probably  be^in  to  think  (hat  his  enjoyments  |, 
not  ln-.-n   <  iniKxent    as  he   si]|»pi»s(.d,   and  that 

term    misi-r   may  be   applied   to  him    with   in- 
nmre  propriety  than  that  of  economist. 

But  u  hen  that  dis^nxt'n,  n-ide  tho 

fundamental  principle  of  national  \\ealth.  in  all 
most  popular  and  approved  treatises  <>!'  political  e> 
omy,  we  are  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  tran 
•H|0|9e  into  a  virtue,  or  of  <  on-iderin:; 
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wealth,  as  an  unnatural  vicious  condition  of  national 
existence.  Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  that  national  wealth 
is  to  he  increased  by  parsimony,  and  not  by  industry. 
I  know  not  how  to  make  a  distinction  hetween  parsi- 
mony and  avarice.  Almost  all  other  writers  make 
national  wealth  to  consist  in  accumulation,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  avarice,  or  at  any  rate  avarice 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  these  theories.  Na- 
tional wealth  is  to  be  augmented  by  indulging  the 
feelings  and  acting  upon  the  principles  of  the  miser, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  which  is  to  spread  want, 
misery,  and  starvation  amons:  the  ranks  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  among  those  very  classes,  who  support 
the  whole  superstructure  of  civil  society. 

Among  the  multitude  of  dependencies  in  civil  so- 
ciety, it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  see  the  effect  of 
particular  actions,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  look 
at  the  whole  mass,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  a  part.  The  miser  sees  no  individual  whom  his 
avarice  has  reduced  to  want  or  pauperism,  and  hence  he 
concludes,  that  it  has  reduced  no  one  to  that  condition; 
but  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  conclusion,  let  us  put 
a  case  by  way  of  illustration,  and  a  case  of  awful 
magnitude  it  is. 

There  are  in  England  more  than  a  million  of  pau- 
pers, who,  if  there  was  a  full  and  constant  demand 
for  their  labour,  would  be  able  to  provide  comfortably 
for  themselves.  There  are  also  in  England  multi- 
tudes of  men  with  immense  revenues,  who  annually 
lay  up  a  large  portion  of  that  revenue.  Suppose  eve- 
ry man  in  England  was  to  expend  the  whole  of  his 
revenue  in  the  purchase  of  the  product  of  industry, 
which  he  should  in  some  way  or  other  immediately 
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-IIIIKV     Would  there  not  he  an  immediate  demand 
for  ill--  l.ilmur  of  nil  these  paupers,  and  would   it  not 
filing  immediate  relief  and  subsidence   to  themselves 
and  families?     The  revenue,  however,  of  all  (he  men 
of  wealth,   in  England,  would  he  more  than  sufficient 
to    IHIK  -base    the    whole  product  of    British   industry, 
and  it  would  not  therefoie  he  necessary  for  every  man 
to  expend  hi:)  whoie  revenue  in  this  way,  in  order  to 
give   relief  and   muintainance  to   the  labouring   poor. 
.Each  man  then  ini-ht  still  retain  a  portion  ol'  !n>   re- 
venue,   and   innocently    enjoy    ll,e   pleasure  of  adding 
it  to  his  wealth.     Thin.  howe\er,  hhows,  that  it  is  the 
boarding  of  mUera    which  produces  poverty   and  pau- 
peii-ni.      Although  it  does  not  follow    Irom    this,  that 
U   in  necessary  for  a  man  to  expend  lie  whol 
revenue,   in  the  pnrch;me  of  the  piodiut   of  indu-lry, 
io  order  to  save  himself  from  Hie  MI.  uj  i»ut 

only  that  be  should  expend  a  free  aud   liberal  share 
of  it. 

The  game  rule  which  governs  the  man  of  affluent 
fortune,  applies  also  to  the  man  iu  moderate  circum- 
stances. If  he  is  a  strict  economist,  he  will  ao  ex- 
pend or  appropriate  his  revenue,  aa  to  procure  to  him- 
self the  greatest  portion  of  innocent  enjoyment.  He 
will  not  be  required  to  spend  so  ^reat  a  share  in  en- 
couraging aud  supporting  the.  industry  of  tbe  labour- 
ing poor,  or  to  con>ume  *o  great  a  portion  of  tbe  pro- 
duct of  their  labour,  as  tbe  man  of  more  ample  for- 
tune. Economy  will  permit  him  to  keep  within  limits, 
as  to  expenditure,  which  would  be  tbe  limits  of  ava- 
ri(  e  and  parsimony,  when  applied  to  the  man  of  af- 
fluent fortune. 
As  tbe  above  definition  of  economy,  exclude*  ava- 
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rice  and  parsimony  on  the  one  hand,  so  it  equally 
excludes  luxury  and  prodigality  on  the  other. 

Luxury  is  an  effeminate  indulgence  of  appetite. 
Most  writers,  1  know,  apply  the  term  luxury  to  every 
kind  of  extravagance,  but  this  is  an  abuse  of  the  term; 
it  only  applies  to  sensual  gratification. 

Prodigality  includes  every  other  species  of  exces- 
sive extravagance.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that 
a  revenue  spent  in  sensuality,  is  so  expended  as  tq 
procure  the  greatest  portion  of  innocent  enjoyment; 
and  if  a  revenue,  spent  in  innocent  extravagance,  pro- 
cure a  greater  portion  of  enjoyment,  than  if  it  were 
expended  in  any  other  way,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  its  being  so  expended.  Unless  the  extravagance 
is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  injure  third  per- 
sons, I  can  perceive  no  reason  why  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  most  rigid  economy.  • 

The  object  of  wealth,  or  revenue,  is  to  procure  en- 
joyment, and  the  greater  quantity  there  is  procured, 
provided  it  be  innocent,  that  is,  if  it  neither  injure 
ourselves,  nor  others,  the  better.  All  men  do  not  take 
pleasure  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  it  would  be  per- 
fect folly  for  all  men  to  spend  their  revenue  in  the 
same  way.  That  which  would  afford  the  greatest 
enjoyment  to  one,  would  afford  none  at  all  to  another. 
It  might  be.  very  economical  for  an  antiquary,  with  an 
adequate  revenue,  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year,  in  hunting  after  antiquities.  It  would  be  folly, 
and  very  bad  economy,  for  a  poet,  with  an  equal  for- 
tune, to  spend  his  time,  and  his  money,  in  the  same 
way,  because  it  would  afford  him  no  enjoyment.  It 
mi^ht  be  very  good  economy,  for  a  man  who  has  a 
tnste  for  painting,  aud  who  has  the  means  of  indulg- 
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ins*  it,  to  spend  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  thr  pur- 
rh.ise  of  pi<  It  would  he  very  had  economy  for 

a  nan,  who  had  no  ta*te  in  this  way,  to  spend  a  tenth 
part  of  that   sum    in   similar  purchases.      It  may   !>»• 

\  -;ood  economy  for  a  man,  who  had  a  ta-t.  f,,, 
botany,  to  expend  a  portion  of  his  r«-\ enue,  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  botanic  H!  i;arden:  ii  \\mild  hr  \t  IN  had 

nomy  for  a  mineralogist,  who  had  no  taste,  for  bo- 
tany, to  upend  any  portion  of  his  revenue  in  the  same 
way.  It  may  be  very  ajood  economy  for  a  man,  who 
is  fond  of  dress  and  display,  to  spend  a  lar^e  portion 
of  his  revenue  in  the  gratification  of  his  propen-ify. 

•i use  it  is  an  innocent  enjoyment,  and  causes  a  con- 
sumption  of  the  product  of  industry,  and  thereby  en- 
courages labour.  If  a  man  has  no  much  lightness 
and  vanity,  as  to  value  himse.lf  for  the  decorations  of 
his  person,  so  Ion* as  he  harms  no  one,  hi*  gratifica- 
tion is  innocent,  and  as  his  sillyness  often  serves  to 
nmuse  others,  he  to  that  way,  contributes  to  the  gene- 
ral  happiness.  As  individual  lo-  i-  often  public 
gain,  so  a  man,  by  making  himself  ridiculous,  may 
often  promote  public  enjoyment.  But  it  would  be 
srry  bad  economy  for  a  philosopher,  who  took  no 
pleasure  in  dress  and  show,  to  spend  his  revenue  in 
the  same  way. 

Whenever  a  man  indulges  his  propensity  to  such  a 

_ivr,  as  to  reduce  himself  to  beggary  and  want,  ii 
becomes  prodigality,  however  limited  his  indulgence 
may  be. 

A  vicious  indulgence  of  a  man's  propensity  in  ex- 
penditure, is  either  avarice  or  luxury.  In  short,  pri- 
vate economy  occupies  the  middle  ground  In-twee* 
avarice  and  parsimony,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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atsd  prodigality  on  the  other.  If  a  man  steer  clear  of 
these,  on  either  hand,  he  may  procure  all  the  enjoy- 
me  nt  within  the  means  of  his  revenue,  without  iufriug- 
ing  upon  the  most  rigid  rules  of  economy. 

The  rich  ought  always  to  hear  in  mind,  that,  as 
they  possess  all  the  property,  it  is  their  indispensable 
duty,  to  consume  all  the  surplus  product  of  the  labour 
of  the  poor.  This  is,  or  this  ought  to  be,  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  they  hold  their  property,  and  this  is 
a  condition  favourable  enoug  >  t  >  them. 

The  rich  must  either  support  the  poor  in  this  way, 
or  they  must  support  them  as  paupers.  When  all 
the  property  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  community,  of 
course,  all  the  product  of  the  earth  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  belong  to  them,  and  unless  that  portion  of 
the  community,  who  have  no  property,  can  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life,  by  theii^Ubour,  they  must 
either  starve,  or  live  upon  charity.  All  cannot  find 
employment  in  agriculture,  and  unless  the  product  of 
manufacturing  labour  is  consumed  when  produced,  it 
is  useless  to  produce  it,  for,  of  itself,  it  will  not  sup- 
port life.  If  those  who  have  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  will  not  exchange  a  part  of  them  for  the  product 
of  the  labour  of  the  poor,  they  must  maintain  these 
poor  without  labour.  That  cannot  be  economy  which, 
if  practised  by  all  men,  would  cause  starvation  to  one 
half  of  the  community.  If  this  is  economy,  then 
economy  is  a  heinous  vice,  instead  of  a  virtue. 

Nature  never  planted  in  the  breast  of  man,  a  de- 
sire for  happiness,  and  gave  to  wealth  the  power,  or 
rather  made  it  a  means  of  procuring  happiness,  with- 
out  intending  that  it  should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  legitimate  object  of  wealth,  therefore,  is  to  pro 
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cure  happinefl*,  or  enjoyment.  But,  Vike  ev^ry  other 
good,  it  is  liable  to  he  abutted;  and  it  is  always 
abused,  \\hrn  not  so  used  as  to  produce  inno< 
eiijuN  merit;  and  it  is  always  abused,  w  ben  used  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  sordid,  selfish,  and  bate 
passion*. 

\\  alth  is  also  abused,  when,  instead  of  a  means 
for  pnx  uriii£  innocent  enjoyment  and  happiness,  it  is 
made  tin-  means  of  sensuality  to  tbe  possessor,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  «o  used  as  to  produce  vice  and 
misery,  instead  of  happiness.  The  doctrine,  there- 
fore, that  consumption  must  equal  production,  in 
order  to  promote,  in  the  greatest  degree,  national 
pro"|n-nt\  and  \\ealth,  is  as  far  removed  from  luxury 
and  prodigality,  as  from  avarice  and  par* it  it  is 

perfectly   consistent  with  tbe  most  ri^id  rules  of  pri 
vate  economy. 


•MM 


PART  SKCOXD. 


CHAPTER  I 
Introduction. 


IN  the,  first  part  I  have  examined  into  the  na- 
ture, source  and  cause  of  national  wealth.  I  have 
dared  to  give  a  definition  of  national  wealth  different 
from  any  hitherto  given.  T  have  traced  it  to  one  sim- 
ple source — the  earth,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  it  in  the  fffect  of  one  single  cause — 'labour. 

I  have  also  presumed  to  controvert  some  of  the  most 
popular  theories,  on  the  subject  of  national  wealth; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  prevailing 
one,  which  confounds  national  with  individual  wealth, 
and  makes  national  wealth  to  consist  in  accumula- 
tion, of  the  surplus  of  production  above  consumption, 
is  not  only  erroneous  ;»l»unl  and  impossible,  in  tin- 
nature  of  things,  but  that  it  is  also  positively  perni- 
and  that,  ( oriM'qneritly,  even  live  art 

whirh  proposes  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object, 
must  neresx;m|\  In-  detrimental  to  the  community,  iu 
proportion  as  it  is  successful  in  attaining  its  «»!>]- 
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Whether  I  have  been  successful  in  these,  as  they 
may  be  thought  bold  attempts,  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide. 

This  second  part  will  naturally  comprise  some,  at 
least,  of  the  means  by  which  national  wealth  may  be 
promoted;  and,  also,  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  measures,  which  nations  have  re- 
sorted to,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  it 

This  part  will,  necessarily,  be  more  desultory  than 
the  former.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  heing  reduced  to 
any  precise  limits;  for  almost  every  law  in  the  sta- 
tute book,  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  chapter. 
Every  subject  which  can  have  an  influence  in  promot- 
ing, or  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  national  wealth, 
might  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  part. 
Education,  the  administration  of  justice,  bankrupt 
laws,  the  criminal  code,  public  law,  treaties  of  com- 
merce,  colonies,  finance,  &c.  &c.  are  all  subjects, 
upon  which  elaborate  treatises  might  be  written,  all 
of  which  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  work,  on 
the  means  by  which  national  wealth  may  be  pro- 
moted. 

But  I  have  no  intention  to  meddle  with  these  sub. 
jects  at  present.  I  have  neither  the  ability,  nor  the 
inclination,  nor  the  time  necessary,  to  do  them  passa- 
ble justice.  I  shall,  for  the  present,  content  myself 
•with  a  few  remarks,  on  more  trite  and  common  sub- 
jects of  political  discussion;  which  are,  nevertheless, 
supposed  to  have  an  important  influence  on  national 
wealth,  and  upon  which  also  public  opinion  is,  1  be- 
lieve, in  all  countries,  very  much  divided. 

Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  any  new  light 
upon  these  subjects;  1  know  not;  but  as  1  have  be- 
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fore  said,  T  write  ratlin-  for  my  own  amusement  and 
improvement,   than    for  the,   infltructiofl  of  the   (tntilic. 

K\en    if  my     notions    \\rrr    r\.  >rrert,    and    my 

theories  ever  so  sound,  1  know  too  well,  tin-  ways  of 
tin-,  world,  to  suppose  that  mankind  will  con-ent  to 
in-trmtion  from  HO  liumlilt-  an  individual  as 
111  \ -i- If.  Long  receixed  opinions  arc  not  so  easily 
overthrown.  Men  do  not  so  readily  admit  that  tl 
from  whom  they  have  been  in  the  hahit  of  re. 
instruction,  were  le*s  x\  ise  than  they  were  sup- 
pn-eil  to  be.  But  as  1  have  launched  my  skill'  upon 
the  ocean  of  controversy,  I  shall  continue  to  veer  it 
by  the  dim  li:J.t  of  my  own  reason,  regard  lew  of 
whose  opinion*  it  may  ruu  ioul  of. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Equality. 


IN  political  economy,  as  in  every  thin*  else,  the 

•lore  rigidly   we   adhere   to  the  laws  of  nature,  the 

more  sn  ly  \\  e  trace  oat  these  laws,  and   build 

upon  them,  the  more  substantial,  permanent,  and  per- 

u  ill  be  our  work. 

Nature  has  endowed  man  with  certain  capacities. 
wants,  propensities  and  passions,  over  which  she  has 
given  him  a  certain  control,  by  be-.inwifn;  upon  him 
the  power  of  free  agency.  In  proportion  as  t!i 
capacities  or  faculties,  are  developed,  and  called  into 
action,  in  the  same  proportion  doe*  man  rise  in  the 

39, 
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scale  of  being;.  The  difference  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man,  is  coti*truted  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  development  of  their  faculties,  intel- 
lectual and  moral.  The  great  object,  therefore,  of 
every  human  institution  is,  or  should  be,  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  Every 
measure  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  this  effect, 
is  beneficial.  Every  measure  which  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  contrary  effect,  is  prejudicial. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that 
any  measure,  which  has  a  tendency  to  cramp  and 
paralize  the  human  faculties,  can  promote  national 
prosperity  and  wealth  Every  true  system  of  politi- 
cal economy,  therefore,  must  be  built  upon  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  regard  to  the  human  mind;  not  in  re- 
gard to  the.  human  mind  as  it  appears  in  an  indivi- 
dual, but  in  regard  to  the  whole  human  mind,  as  it  is 
apportioned  and  divided  among  men.  The  laws  of 
nature,  in  regard  to  man,  in  his  natural  state,  or  state 
of  nature,  are  to  be  preserved  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  social  state. 

The  natural  state  of  man,  is  a  state  of  perfect 
equality,  as  it  regards  rights.  One  man  has  as  much 
right  to  life,  and  liberty,  as  another.  This  principle 
should,  therefore,  be  preserved  in  the  social  state,  as 
far  as  practicable.  One  man  should  have  no  personal 
control  over  another.  One  man  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  support  another,  by  his  labour,  or  other- 
wise, unless  in  some  particular  cases,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
some  derangement  has  been  produced  in  the  social 
system,  which  has  deprived  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  as  is  at  pre- 
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lent  the  case  with  tin-  panp.-rs  ,,r  Knglanil:  ami  is  in- 
deed  more  or  less  die  (  ,IM •.  HI  mrr\. 

Our  dep-irfiire  tVoiu  the    ln\\s    »\'   nature,  oft. -n    pro. 
illicit    .in    evil,    \\liiih    it    i  ,.irN    to  rem. -dv,   by 

another  departure  from  thus,-  I  i 

Then-     are,      ho\M-\      I.      Ill     ;i 

drp.  n'i               \\  hi.  h  ai  i  \,-,|    in   du> 
gocinl    state.      The    de|»einleiM  ic-    «)!'  >i     UJIUD 
.   and    \\i\es    IIJMMI  liiisbitniU.   or   ratlier   of  fe- 
males upon  in, ili^:    IMI  M-  -M.I.   that  in  a  state 
of  na'nre,    tin-:  ;:nU    and    \si\e-.       Hut 
'•e  a  di,  taii-  of  \\  in<  h  -                •  he 
the   i.rUer    and    lliu-l    |i;  ,  lie   man 

himself  to  one  uuc,  it  is  at 

all  '  .  that  the  female  -imuul 

he    depenilent    II[KMI.    an  I    ^nliject  to  tin-   conlnd,    to  a 
•nt.   nt'  the    in  tl> •:    and    n-itnre,    (ever    jn^t, 
and   ever  iMjnal    in    the   di«trilmtiou  of  her   honnii 
lia.  made  ahnndant  provision  and  remuneration  to 
female,  for  thi-  depend,  i 

Thi«<  dictate  uf  nature   i<  prohahly  somewhat  more 
extensive  in  its  application  in  the  social   state,  than  is 
.pposed.      Nature  does  not   merely  dictate 
that  a  child  shall   he  dependent  upon  his  parent,  and 
the  \\ife  upon  her  hiishand;   hut  she  dirtat"  ill 

•li.  and  all  minors   shall    he,  dependent  upon  those 
ol    lull  age,  and  that  all    female,,    married   or    unmar- 
ried,   shall    he    dependent    upon     the  male  part  of  the 
-nnnity.      Hem  ih»- dependence  of  appren- 

-  upon  i;  .mil  the  rijjlit  u  hi.  li   m 

«  t  and  coniiol    their  a[>  -.      Hem  e   the 

•light  uhi'li  li:is   to  |>ro\i.,.-    for   the  m, 

innient,   and  hrin^ini;  up  of  orphan  and  definite 
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children;  and  its  right,  when  parent*?  neglect  their 
duty  to  their  children,  to  take  the  children  from  the 
parents  and  provide  for  their  proper  education,  and 
bringing  up.  Hence  the  right  also  which  the  males 
have  of  excluding  females  from  all  participation  in 
government,  and  all  interference  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs;  from  taking  any  part  in  public  de- 
bates, or  in  public  instruction. 

But  although  there  is,  in  a  state  of  nature,  such  a  per- 
fect equality  of  rights,  yet  there  is  not  by  any  means, 
a  perfect  equality  of  power.  One  man  has  more  ta- 
lents, more  strength,  and  more  personal  endowments 
than  another;  all  of  which  enable  him  to  procure  and 
enj  »y  a  greater  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  than  a  man  less  liberally  endowed.  Nature, 
therefore,  never  intended,  that  there  shouhl  be  a  per- 
fect equality  among  men;  and  the  chimerical  theories 
of  Godwin,  Oondorcet,  and  other  visionary  dreamers, 
about  a  state  of  perfect  equality,  are  in  as  direct  vio- 
la'i'inof  the  laws  of  nature,  as  those  existing  sys- 
tems, which  place  strength  in  subjection  to  weak- 
ness, talents  in  subjection  to  imbecility,  and  secure  to 
one  portion  of  the  community  in  perpetuity,  all  the 
property,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  a  more  numerous 
and  equally  entitled  portion.  Both  of  these  systems 
are  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  evils  which  exist  in  society,  are 
produced  by  this  violation. 

To  reduce  the  strong  man  to  a  level  with  the  weak 
one,  or  the  man  of  talents  to  a  level  with  the  simple- 
ton,  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
it  would  be,  to  reduce  the  tall  man  to  the  height  of  the 
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short  one,  or   to  attempt  to  produce  an  equality  he. 
User:  -  and  deformity. 

Tlii*  earth  \vfi«*  never  cn-Med  for  the  hrnefit  of  one 

<>f  the  human  racp,  to  the  ex<  lu-iou  of  another 

portion:  and    every    -y*trm    \\hich    tend-  tn   produce 

such  a  cori*ri|n-'nie.   is  in  direct  violation  of  the  law* 

of  nature;  and  will  certainly  end  in  wretchedness  and 

•ry. 

This  natural  equality  of  rights,  and  inequality  of 
poirer,  are  to  be  preserved  as  far  as  practicable  in 
every  tine  system  of  political  economy:  and  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  in  legislation  r  nn-i-i-,  in  the  proper 
preservation  of  these  two  laws  of  nature.  All  human 
in»tiuitions  are,  however,  imperfect:  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  that  under  any  form  of  i;  ivernment,  these 
principles  of  nature,  will  ever  he  pre*rr\rd  in  tl 
native  purity.  Hut  the  nearer  we  can  approach  them, 
the  nearer  we  shall  approach  to  perfection. 

An  exclusive  right  to  property,  is  the  chief  corner- 
stone of  civil  society — without  this,  the  social  state 
could  not  be  sustained.  This  exclusive  right,  is  to  a 
lain  extent,  an  infriugeme.ut  of  man's  natural  ri^ht 
to  the  earth,  \\  hu  h  i-»  to  be  permitted  for  the  benefit 
of  national  existence. 

A    nation  is  an  artificial  being.     God  created  man, 

and    established  certain  laws  respecting  him.     Men 

have  formed  themselves  into  nation-,  for  the  purpose 

of  availing    tliem-elves    of  the   advantages  of  united 

pmser,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protection  and  securiu 

in-i  each  oiln-r'-   violence;  and  they   have  a  ri-hi 

to  avail  tliemsel\et   oi'  the   U\v>  of  nature,  so  far  as 

v  apply  to  this  arliliual  mode  of  ex  ,   ntid  t*» 
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modify  those  laws,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  object 
they  have  in  view. 

M.ui's  natural  undefined  right  to  the  earth,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of*  the  social  state.  A 
modnicatiou  must,  therefore,  he  made,  hut  this  modi- 
fication  should  he  carried  no  farther  than  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object.  If  carried  farther,  it  will 
be  injurious. 

In  other  words,  equality  of  rights  should  be  pre- 
served as  far  as  practicable,  consistently  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  property.  This  will  preserve  as 
equal  a  division  of  property,  as  is  beneficial  to  so- 
cieiy,  or  conducive  to  national  wealth. 

Laws  of  primogeniture,  entail,  limitations  of  real 
property,  private  monopolies,  exclusive  privileges, 
and  every  other  law,  which  produces  inequality  in 
rights,  is  a  direct  and  an  unnecessary  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature;  and  tend,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  produce  wretchedness,  poverty,  pauperism  and 
mural  degradation,  in  one  part;  and  overgrown 
wealth,  idleness,  luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  another 
part  of  the  community. 

An  equal  division  of  property,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
desired  in  any  country,  because  it  is  not  a  dictate  of 
nature.  An  agrarian  law,  or  any  other  forcible  equal- 
ization of  property,  is  as  unnatural,  as  it  would  be  to 
reduce  all  men  to  the  same  stature,  by  stretching 
them  upon  the  bed  of  Procrustes;  and  an  inequality 
produced  by  unequal  or  partial  laws,  is  equally  de- 
trimental to  the  public  good,  and  equally  in  violation 
of  the.  laws  of  nature. 

As  nature  made  man  equal  in  rights,  let  those 
rights  always  remain  equal,  so  far  as  they  depend 
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ii|n»n  equal  laws.  As  nature  i 

in  pouer,    i  the   full  hem-tit  of  na- 
ture'.. rndo<  Lei  Imn    1                e  full  heneli 
those   i  .  u  !.j<  !i    natnie    I                 i    dim  n 
lii^    fellou.,.       If  m:e    mnii    I,                            -,  more 
strength,    i\\  unity,   industry,  or  a    I               ha- 
racter  t;  i    Mm  v\\\<>\    tin-  full  In-nrtit  of 
tlli'-.f    ;nl\  ;ilit.i_;rv.  Let    tln-rc    hi-iri    l;i\\-,    llial-hall 

givi-  (lullin^-s  a  s|]|M-nn  it\    over  talenl  ukness 

:li.      Lri  then-  \><-   no  c\<  ln-i\c    (iri 
or  adv.-'  to  one  <  l.i»^  «t'  mm.   ami  <le- 

nicil   to  another:   or.  \\liu!  i^   in  rlV>  •  --inn1   tin 

let  tlnMT  In-  no  coatrn  ^  lii'  li 

shall  s:i\f  I!M-  rich  an  artifu  i  il  power  to  increase  their 
^•pUb,  but  of  which  thi  til  ihci 

It  will    hrreafuT   hi1    slm\\  ji,  th:\t   in-titntions  of   • 
df-(  ri|)tioii.  ha\f  prodnct-d  tin  'lion  of  ; 

.  p,iu|M>ri-in,  and  misery  in  the  world. 
\  government  should  he  lik  <\  shepherd,  who 

supports  and   nonrislies  the  >vnak  and  fechle  ones  in 
l)i»  flnck.  until  they  £.-iin  xiiftlcient   strength  to  take 
their  chance  with  the  strong,  and  docs  not  sutler  them 
to  I K*>  trampled  on,  and  crushed  to   the  earth,   liy  tin- 
powerful.      The   powerful   ones   in    M>cicty,    ho\s.\ 
are  not  those  who  arc  so,  by  nature,  hut  tho- 
have  been  made   >o.  hy  art — by  the  inheritance  or  ac- 
rjuisiiion  of  enormous  wealth;  and  t!ie«.e  ai 
who  ordirririly.  »-nj;ro-s  all  the  attention  and    care  of 
tin-  u;o\  eminent.      These   call    fheiu 
and  ^oxernmenu  are  prin'-'ipal !;. 
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ing  the  wealth  of  the  rich:  supposing,  or  pretend- 
in?;  to  suppose,  that  hy  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the 
rich,  they  augment  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as  if  the 
rich  constituted  the  nation.  The  inevitable  effect  of 
such  measures,  fa«  I  trust  t  shall  hereafter  show,)  is 
to  produce  poverty,  pauperism,  and  national  dis- 
tress. 

The  great  object  of  government,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, should  be  to  preserve  as  perfect  an  equality  of 
rights  and  property,  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
natural  inequality  of  power  among  men.  Laws  of 
primogineture,  entail,  limitation,  and  every  other  law, 
which  tends  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  perpetuate  it 
in  particular  families,  is  in  direct  violation  of  this 
prnciple. 

It  is  necessary  to  civil  government,  that  men  should 
have  exclusive  property  in  the  earth,  and  it  is  expe- 
dient, if  not  a  dictate  of  nature,  that  a  man  should 
transmit  his  possessions  to  his  posterity:  but  it  is  not 
a  dictate  of  nature,  that  he  should  have  any  power 
or  control  over  the  earth,  after  he  has  become  a  part 
of  it.  It  is  not  a  dictate  of  nature,  nor  has  a  man  any 
natural  right  to  devise  his  land,  nor  would  the  best 
interests  of  society  authorise  this  to  be  done,  were  it 
not,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  parents  will  divide  their 
property  equally  amons:  their  children.  Tf  parents 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  an  unequal  division  of 
their  property  among  their  children,  the  law  of  de- 
vi*es  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether;  not  on  account 
of  the  children  who  get  the  smallest  portions,  but  on 
account  of  the  public  good.  It  is  natural  law.  and 
the  best  interests  of  society  require,  that  all  the  pri- 
vate wealth  in  a  community,  should  be  resolved  icto 
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tin-  -eneral  mas*,  at  least  on<e  in  e\ 
One  -eneiation  has  no  ri^lit  to  make  a  distribution  of 
thi*  earth.  authority   over  it,    after  it  has 

passed  off,  or  rather  into  it. 

It  i-  not  practicable,  I  know,  in   reality,  to  resolve 
the  e\<  lu-ive  property  of  individuals  into  i-«ral 

ma~  generation:   luit  this  should,  for  the 

puhlic  u;ood,  he    done,  as  nearly  a*  prarti<  aide;  \\  ( 
10  divide  it  equally  among  all  the  children  of  the 
<-ased   proprietor.      The   ohject  of  this   is,    to   ; 

•lie  natural  equality  of  rights  atnon^  men,  and 
to  prevent  individuals  from  acquiring  that  unnatural, 
inordinate  po\\er,  which  \\rallh  hf-tu  • 

\  _-rrat  [mrtion  of  the  e\iU  in  xor'nMv  ariie  from  an 
unequal  division  of  property. — Th  s  unequal  division, 
i-  mainly  produced,  hy  unequal  law*,  \\hich  tend  lo 
accumulate  property  in  individual  hands;  and  \ 

-,  more  than  any  other,  the  laws  of  inlieritance, 
and  primogeniture,  tend  to  produce  this  ell 

\\"herever,  then,  parent-  >how  a  disposition  <o 
make  an  unequal  division  of  their  property  amonj; 
their  children,  the  law  of  devises  ought  to  he  abolish- 
i  d:  and  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entails  on-lit 
never  to  r\i-t  in  any  country.  These  laws  have  pro- 
dined  more  pauperism  in  Kngland.  than  ever  the  pub- 
lit  deht  has  done. 

An  unequal  di\Nion  of  property,  produced  hy  un- 
equal  laws,  encourage*   idleness,  luxury,  and  di*-i- 
pation   in   one  pail  of  the  community,  nnd    prodn 
dejection,    di-<  (Hiia-emenl,    nioial    d.-^radatiun,    and 
pauperism,  in  another  part.      It  is  as  true  in  regard  to 
race  of  industry  and    enterpri/.e,  as  in  regard   to 
every  other  race,  ttiat  the  more  upon  an  equality,  are 
BO 
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all  the  competitors,  the  greater  will  be  the  competition 
be i ween  them. 

<• Above  all  things,"  says  lord  Bacon,  »<good  policy 
is  to  be  used,  that  the  treasures  and  monies  in  a  state, 
be  not  gathered  into  few  hands,  otherwise,  a  state 
may  have  a  great  slock,  and  yet  starve." 

Such  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  present  condition 
of  England.  The  annual  product  of  British  industry, 
is  no  doubt  abundantly  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
people  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  pro- 
vided there  was  any  thing  like  an  equal  and  just  dis- 
tribution of  it;  but,  in  consequence  of  laws  of  primo- 
geniture, entail,  and  other  laws,  tending  to  accumu- 
late property  in  the  hands  of  individuals;  one  man 
possesses  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  a  thousand  others  are  in  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  without  the  means  of  obtaining  them, 
even  by  their  own  industry.  One  class  of  citizens 
are  wallowing  in  wealth,  and  rioting  in  luxury,  while 
another  cla>s  is  oppressed  by  poverty,  and  depending 
on  charity  for  subsistence. 

Such  will  never  be  the  effect  of  an  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  practicable  in  civil  gov- 
ernment. If  once  in  every  generation,  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom,  had  been  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children  of  the  proprietors,  there  never 
could  have  been  any  such  overgrown  estates.  The 
natural  equality  of  man  would  have  been  preserved,  at 
least,  to  a  very  great  extent.  Every  man  would  have 
depended,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  his  own  industry, 
for  his  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.  There  would  have  been  such  an  equality  in 
the  distribution  of  tue  product  of  industry,  as  to  have 
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afforded  earli  one  a  comfortable  share.  'I'll.-  idle, 
luxurious,  and  di--ipate.l,  \\  >ui<l  h.t\c  IH.MP-  a  mu.  n 
•mailer  proportion  to  the  industrious;  ami  the  pro. 
dm  t  of  industry  wonlil,  coiiseijnentU  ,  have  been  aug- 
merited. 

The  product  of  industry,  consists  of  the  neces* 
and  comforts  of  life,  and  the  abundance  of  the  Mr. 
saries  of  life,  depends  on  the  proportion  which  exi«ti 
between   the  number  of  people,  and   the  o^i.ii-.'iiy  of 
labour  bento wed  in  pr.»du<  in^  the   wr .  >t    hi'.-; 

or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  npoti  the  proportion  that 
ctucen    (lie    (jiianiity   of   labour   employed    in 
producing  the  neces-sui  ie«.,  and  in  producing  lh»-  com- 
of   life. 

Suppose   a  nation    to  contain  a  million  of  |» 
tuo  hundied  thousand  of  whom    are   Uhoun-rs.      If  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  labourer*  an*  em- 
ployed in   producing  tin-  necessaries  of  life,  nnd  only 
fifty  thou-and   in  producing  the  comforts  of  life,  food 
may  he  very  ahundant;  but  if  a  hundred  thonsniid  are 
employed   in  prodii'-in^  the  comforts  of  life,  for  home 
(  nn-ninption,  food  will  be  much  le^s  ahundant:  if  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  for  foreign  consumption,  food 
may  be  as  abundant  in  one  c.i-e,  as  in  the  other, 
that    the    abundance   of   food,   and    <  on-e-jnently,   tUfe 
increase  of  population,  will  nlwuys  depend  m  i 
upon  the  proportion  that  exists   between  the  qnnn 
of  labour  employed  in  producing  the  necessaries,  ami 
the  comforts  of  life. 

The   absolute   <piantity  of  lalnmr,  will  al \\nys  ma- 
tenally  depend   on   the  equal,  or  unecpnl  division  of 
property.      Men  of  o\eri;ro\\n  \\ealth,  do  not  Inb' 
and   the  more   men  there  are  of  this  il>--<  i  ip'ion.  the 
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fewer  labourers,  of  course.  The  more  unequally 
property  is  divided,  the  greater  proportion  of  labour 
\vill  be  employed,  in  producing  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  life,. 

Wealth  gives  a  man  a  right  to  a  proportion  of  the 
product  of  labour,  in  proportion  to  its  amount.  But 
a  rich  man  cannot  well  eat  more  than  a  poor  one;  it 
requires  about  the  same  quantity  of  food  to  support 
the  human  frame,  in  health  and  vigour,  in  all  cli- 
mates, and  in  all  conditions  of  life.  The  rich  man, 
therefore,  whose  share  of  the  product  of  labour,  is 
five  hundred  times  greater  than  he  can  himself  con- 
sume, in  the  shape  of  food,  must  contrive  some  other 
way  to  consume  it.  He  will,  therefore,  employ,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  four  or  five  hundred  labourers, 
either  in  his  own,  or  foreign  countries,  to  furnish  him 
with  what  he  calls  comforts,  elegancies,  and  luxuries 
of  life.  This  is,  no  doubt,  much  better  than  it  would 
be,  to  hoard  up  his  revenue;  but  it  would  be  better 
still  for  the  nation,  and  for  mankind  in  general,  if  his 
fortune  was  divided  among  a  score,  or  a  hundred  peo- 
ple, wrhich  would  have  the  effect  to  divert  a  portion 
of  this  labour,  employed  to  gratify  the  appetite  and 
vanity  of  this  individual,  to  the  production  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  which  would  make  food  proportion- 
ably  more  abundant,  and  enable  population  to  in. 
crease  proportionably  faster. 

The  restraints  upon  the  increase  of  population,  do 
not  ordinarily  arise  from  any  incapacity  in  the  earth, 
to  produce  food,  or  from  any  natural  inability  in  man 
to  procure  it;  but  from  a  thousand  artificial  causes, 
which  grow  out  of  civil  society,  and  which  begin  to 
operate  almost  as  soon  as  .society  is  formed.  Actual 
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want,   or  necessity,  operates   <lin.t|\,   upon   a  very 

IM  n-t\ ,  In  ri-ji  then-  IIP 

There  ;i  t'«'\\    people  \\  ho  slane  in  an\  «MIH 

or  \\hci~  '  b\  ili«:  actual  want 

I:  Imt  tli  multitude-  in  e\rr\  <  onntry,  espe- 

cially i»  all  old  romitrir-,  where  propriu  i-,  \.-i\   un- 
ci|iiallN    divided,  whose  in<  it  a-  .•„,,•<!  |>\ 

artiticiiil  wants,  or  waul  of  those  tlun.,-,  uin<  ii, 
babit,  anil  the  <  u-toms  of  tin-  rouiilr\,  tiic^y  ha\i-  •  ome 
in  MUI-H|CI  a-  r~-fiitial  lo  their  ha|»|iini'--:  and  ilie*^ 
are  always  in  pruuortion  to  the  uuc(jual  division  of 
|>io[ttii\.  'I'in^  i-  a  principal  ira^on,  why  ptijiula- 
tiuu  dne>  not  increase  so  fa*l  in  old  coiinlrie.x,  a>  in 
uow.  Artificial  want>  produce  their  i-llect  in  r«>ti -.-. 
illg  the  iii'  i  r.i-r  nl'  population.  Lon£  he  fore  actual  waut 
giot  lo  operate. 

The  want  of  food,  i-.  indeed,  an  impassable  bar- 
rier, but   it  is  placed  on  the  \n\  .  online.*  of  bun 

tnd  repi  ,ly  the  llanks,  (if  1   ; 

allowed  the  expres^iim^  of  population.  Our  artiti- 
,  wants  are  only  imaginary,  it  is  true,  but  they 
have  no  limit,  they  increase  by  indulgence,  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  and  although  le->  inexorable 
and  terrible  in  their  operation,  are,  neverthele--.  • 
\\  more  elVn  lent  in  their  exec  ntion,  than  actual  want. 
The  eiVeii  of  the  want  of  food,  in  restraining  the 
increase  of  our  species,  may  be  compared  i<>  tlieeflbol 
of  old  age,  in  <le>iroying  them.  It  i->  >me  to  -i\c  the 
fini-hin^;  -troUe.  to  do  all  the  work  of  desti  in  lion  that 
;-  left  undone  by  other  agents,  and  N--I  the  \\.. 

-    trilling,    in  comparison    to    \\hat  these  otbor 
ag(>nio  do.      When-  old  ;i  . \  >  one.  thousands 

are  de-(io\rd  by  diseases,   whuli  ;n 
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dental,  and  for  whose  agency,  there  seemed  to  he  no 
necessity.  So  actual  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
is  sure  to  rut  off,  with  relentless  severity,  every  hu- 
man being,  who  intrudes  upon  his  dominions,  and 
thus  keeps  down  population  to  the  supply  of  food; 
but,  in  eilect,  it  operates  much  less  powerfully,  in 
repressing  the  increase  of  population,  lhan  artificial 
wants,  for  whose  agency  there  seems  to  he  no  neces- 
sity. This  seems  to  he  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  to 
prevent  the  world  from  becoming  too  fully  peopled. 

Any  one  may  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  force 
of  artificial  wants,  in  restraining  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, hy  comparing  the  wants  of  different  classes  of 
society;  the  \\ants  of  people  in  different  sections  of 
the  same  country,  and  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the 
same  country,  in  different  ages. 

If  all  the  labour,  in  any  country,  was  employed  in 
producing  the  necessaries  of  life,  there  would  he  no 
restraint,  at  least,  for  many  years,  on  the  increase  of 
population,  arising  from  the  want  of  food.  In  time, 
there  would  he,  because  the  power  of  procreation,  in, 
the  human  species,  is  much  greater  than  the  capacity 
of  the  earth,  to  yield  food. 

It  is  well  for  mankind,  that  there  are  other  motives, 
besides  the  fear  of  over-peopling  the  world,  to  re- 
strain men  from  increasing  their  species.  These  other 
motives  originate  in  self,  and  therefore,  will  be  sure 
to  have  their  effect.  A  philosopher  may,  if  he  chooses, 
refrain  from  m^rryins;,  from  a  fear  of  contributing  to- 
wards overstocking  the  world  with  inhabitants,  and 
be  may  teach  others  to  follow  his  example,  but  there 
is  very  little  danger,  that  either  his  example,  or  his 
precepts,  will  have  much  effect.  So  cheerless  a  doc- 
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trim-,  will  not  he  likel\  tn  make  much  progress  in  the 
world,  .mil  a  would  In-  a  pity,  thai  it  shoo  Id.     A  man 

of  plain  common  sense  would  \ery  much  re-ret  to  see 
tin-  world  overstocked  \\uli  inhabitants,  a-  misery  and 
sUnntion  would  l»f  tli'-  conseqiiein  e;  hut  as  such  a 
catastrophe  nexer  ha-  happened  in  any  country,  he 
-on.  to  I.  .n,  that  it  orr  \\ill  h;t|»|MMi:  ami 
hr  rtirllionuorc  srt-s  an  ahiunlaiK  r  of  hoth  natural 
and  nn»r.«l  can-c-.  to  |,irv«-iit  ««iirli  a  catastrophe,  with- 
out ri'snrtin^  ritln-r  to  \sar>  or  starvation,  for  the  pnr- 
•  of  d>--in>\  in^;  mankind,  or  tracliini;  the  still 
more  comfortless  and  dreadful  doctrine  of  celibacy, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the.  increase  of  our  || 

While  on  the  one  han«l,  he  en<  ounces,  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  the  production  and  enjoyment  of  the  (  om 
fort-  of  life,   and    in   that  sees  a   w  hole-ome    i 
on  the  increase  of   hi-   -pec  ie^,  ari-in^  from  a  man's 
own  sellNhn-'ss,  he  would  on  the  other  hand  dis<  onr- 
the  prodn<  tion  and   consumption  of  an  unreason, 
able  portion  of  the  comforts  and   luxuries  of  life,  be- 
cunse   in  that   he  sees    an   unnatural  and    undue  re- 
straint on  the    increase  of  his   ^pecie-.      He   will  also 
perceive,  that  a  proper  medium  is  most  conducive  to 
national    wealth,    and    that    this    proper   medium 
ppnd*  greatly   on   the    division  of  property.      In  pro 
portion  as  property  is  unequally  divided,  in  the  same 
proportion   will   labour  be  diverted    from  the    prodm- 
tion  of  the  necessaries,  and    employed    in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  lift-;  and   an  un- 
equal   division    of  property,    therefore,    produced    bj 
unequal,  nnnatr.ral,  or  unjust  laws.  miM  have  an  tin- 
favourable  influence  both   upon  national  wealth,  and 
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power;  it  will  not  only  cause  poverty  and  pauperism, 
but  a  diminished  population  also. 

But  au  unequal  division  of  the  property,  produced 
by  the  exertion  of  unequal  talents,  industry,  strength, 
and  skill,  is  highly  beneficial  to  national  wealth.  An 
inequality,  thus  produced,  answers  the  same  purpose, 
in  political  economy,  that  high  prizes  do  in  a  lottery. 
If  all  the  prizes  in  a  lottery,  were  of  equal  value,  no 
man  would  adventure  his  fortune  in  them.  So,  if  a 
perfectly  eqnal  division  of  property  were  to  prevail,  in 
spite  of  the  exertion  of  talents,  industry,  and  skill, 
there  would  be  no  motive  for  their  exertion.  All 
enterprise  and  competition  would  be  checked,  and  a 
universal  paralysis  would  pervade  the  energies  of  the 
body  politic.  There  would  be  a  total  stagnation  of 
industry  and  enterprise.  Nothing  but  absolute  ne- 
cessity, would  stimulate  men  to  labour;  and  mankind 
would  sink  asrain  into  a  state  of  sava°:isrn.  Such 

O  *s 

would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  theories  of  Godwin, 
Condorcet,  and  other  visionary  dreamers,  about  a 
state  of  perfect  equality,  were  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
If  all  the  high  prizes  in  a  lottery  were  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  managers  to  certain  individuals,  no- 
body would  adventure  their  fortunes  in  them;  and  in 
proportion  as  this  is  the  case,  the  ardour  of  enterprize 
is  checked.  So  in  political  economy,  if  all  the  great 
fortunes  are  secured  directly,  or  indirectly  to  particu- 
lar individuals  or  families,  it  produces  discourage- 
ment and  despondency:  and  an  unequal  division  of 
property,  from  whatever  cause,  has  this  further  ne- 
<rv-ary  evil  attending  it,  that  of  causing  a  degree  of 
poverty  and  pauperism,  corresponding  to  the  unequal 
division. 
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H  "nit-  uffered  to  ace  urn  ul. 

mil.      \\  ath 

of  ea.  h  pr  his  prop-  n\    j.,  ,  MipanUh  --K  , 

•O!V»M|  into  M,  l,\  being  'I  \ 

ly  arnon.;   .-ill  Ins   <  hildren:    tin-    niu-iju.il  dm-ion    can 

any 

vei  T  pauperism  and  di-'r.'ss. 

Tin-  laws  <»!'  nature,    me  all  in    li;uinnn\    \sith  , 

other,  and  if  itrictlj* adhered  to  ami  folltiunl.   IP 
leail  to  any  alisunlity,  or  prodiirr  ;mv  (MTUK  ions  <  nn- 
8«M|in-ri(  ex.      Tlit-v   arc    linldr.  Imwi-vrr,  to    !)•• 
and  [>'i  liv  llu1  indi-<  n-tinn,  foll\,ainl  unkt-d- 

nese  of  man.      !  >t  in   |n  of  il.i-  |  t  \\ - 

natim>,    that  oiu-   man  > 

nor  tl  .it  on.-  [:n|-iioii  of  tin-  l:iim:iii  family  ^liuiild  |. 
•ess  the   whole  of  thr  ratth,    to  the    pcr|)ctual 

lu>ioti  of  another  portion. 

A  principal  desideratum  in  legislation,  should  IM-.  to 

pnxM-\ct!i.  il  independence,  or  M  it  hi 

U  lined,  tin-  /ni'iridiiulitit,  of  the  citi/en^.  in  all  cases, 
pt   family  depeiidenre.      The  only    way  in  which 
thi-  <  an   he  doi  y  preserving  tlie  natural  equa- 

of  men.  Wealth  is  po\s  or.  and  the  more  un- 
equally property  is  divided,  the  -renter  will  be  the 
p. iv,  of  (iti/en-.  ovei  the  destinies  of 

another,  and  usually   the  larger  class.     This  creates 
[M  i  sonal  dejiendeiK c.   and    produces  to  1  certain   - 
tent,  the  condition,  if  not  physically,  at  least  morally, 
of  lord  and    vassal.  I  and  *la\r.      The  pen, 

OUS  of   this    sprues    of   depem1  >s    even 

than  that  of  vassalage.  It  i>  attended  \\ith 
all  the  moral  e\ils.  \\ithout  an\  of  the  moral  honefits. 
of  absolute  servitude. 
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In  (lie  ca«e  of  lord  am!  vassal,  master  and  slave, 
there  is  a  sort  of  mutual  dependence.  It  is  as  well 
the  interest,  as  the  duty  of  the  lord,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect and  support,  but  also  to  direct  and  control  hoth 
the  industry,  and  the  moral  character  of  his  depen- 
dents. But  such  is  not  the  case,  where  dependence 
grows  out  of  an  unequal  division  of  property,  in  the 
present  state  of  improvement  in  the  arts.  The  ad- 
vantage is  then  all  on  one  side.  The  rich  nabob  feels 
himself  under  no  obligation,  to  support  and  protect 
the  poor;  nor  has  he  any  power  to  direct  their  indus- 
try, or  control  their  vicious  propensities. 

The  poor,  unable  to  maintain  their  independence, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  enter  into  any  thing  like 
an  equal  contest,  with  the  enormous  power  of  the 
rich,  become  disheartened,  debased  in  character,  and 
depraved  in  morals.  Their  moral  energies  are  de- 
stroyed— their  pride  of  character  is  lost.  They  sink 
into  hopeless  despondency,  and  are  content  to  live 
upon  charity,  and  become  drones  in  society;  or  they 
resort  to  some  more  criminal  method  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  pre- 
vented, is  by  dividing  up  the  overgrown  fortunes  as 
frequently  as  possible,  and  in  that  way  prevent  their 
being  augmented  and  perpetuated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few. 

This  is  not,  however,  to  be  done  by  any  forced  act 
of  division,  or  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  All  that  can  be  done,  is,  to  leave  things  to 
their  natural  course,  and  not  aggravate  the  evil,  by 
laws  calculated  to  favour  the  accumulation  of  large 

O 

fortunes;  or  where  an   unnatural  disposition  is  evinc- 
ed, of  not  making  an  equal  division  among  children, 


'V. 

or  •  over  it,    in   tli  li  a 

should    lii- 
law  No  i 

In-   pi  ,  IIM-  Uu-  earth, 

while  I u-  li\es  II|MIII    it,    l»ui  when   ,  inl>  in    the 

grave,    it    heloii:;^    tn  sonichod;.  ;  ,  til 

(he    la.'.,    ami    it    i 

i  In-  ditiihled.  \\  my 

rtit  tViiiu  it.      Ii  ceitainls    ma\   In-  in  Ue  ii.«-  in- 
nient  of  much  mist  hiel,   niMi-e  e>pe<iall;,   in  a  iduntry 
\\ln-n-    an    IMJIKI!    disi-iDii   uf    prdjifits,    uuuld    take 
u  iiliont  it. 

If    lllti-i'    \vliu   |i-  •  \\  Imlr  siirr.K  f  nf  tilt    earth, 

anil  all    tin-    wraith    in    the   inmmuiiii\.    would,    uitli 

Minim;   lilifi:ilil\,  (OM-IMMC   all    tin-  -ur[ilu-  JIIMM 
of  the  laliuur  of  the  [mor;  m,    in  ntlier  \\nrtl-,  if   i 
\\tiiild  always  fiialile  the  |n>ur  to  uliiain   a  >ul»- 
IIN     tht-ir    lahoiir,    an    unequal    division    of    jMnpeily 
wtnild   not,  Tily,  product-    j»overt\.   pau, 

and  the  other  evils  we  sec  exi-uin^  in  >.i,  n-i\,  a-  cun- 
ich  une(|ual  divi-ion.      If  the  rich  will 
B     upon    thrniM-Ucs    the    incnmhrain  c,   and    hind 
theuiM  l\e>.    lutaM-e   consumption,   to   tread   upon  tlie 
,  luiih  of  the  in  |  <  oin- 

life:    then  would    that  dependence  of  the  j, 
upon    the   lit  h,  w  hi<  h  the  pre-ent  nneijual  di\i>n>n   n\' 
,ieriy    produte-,    he    de>troyetl.      Let    this    he    the. 
.liiitui.  or  the  i' mire   liy   \\liich  the  rich   hold  their 
[irtiperty,  and  po\eri\  and  pauperiNin  would  no  Ion. 
he  '!'  an  irie<|ual   (|I\IMUII 

of  pi 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  an  axiom  in  poli- 
tical economy,  thai  any  unequal  dhisiou  of  properly, 
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produced  by  artificial  means,  is  detrimental  to  na- 
tional prosperity  and  wealth.  Every  system  which 
has  such  a  tendency,  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  calculated  to  produce  misery  and  national 
distress.  It  will,  hereafter,  be  shown  that  a  principal 
evil  of  money  corporations,  banks,  and  a  national 
debt,  i*  their  tendency  to  produce  an  unequal  and  an 
unnatural  division  of  property. 


CHAPTER    III. 
Pauperism. 

No  subject  relating  to  the  science  of  political  econ- 
omy, has  excited  so  much  interest,  and  attention,  of 
late  years,  in  England,  as  that  of  pauperism;  and  in 
this  country  it  is  beginning  to  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  our  political  discussions.  It  is  a  subject  of 
the  first  importance,  both  as  regards  its  influence 
upon  the  moral  character,  and  upon  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  It  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety be  said,  that  a  nation  enjoys  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  national  wealth,  when  a  large  portion  of  its 
citizens  are  destitute,  not  only  of  the  comforts,  but, 
also,  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  magnitude  to  which  pauperism  has  arisen  in 
England,  has  greatly  excited  the  apprehension  and 
alarm  of  the  public  spirited  men  of  that  country.  In 
reading  their  periodical  publications,  one  would  be 
led  to  suppose,  that  an  universal  terror  pervaded  the 
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nation,  in  consequence  of  tin-  lapidh  increasing  e\  il 
of  pauperism:  :ui<l  not  onl\  i!i.-  -..in  u-v ,  Imi  ;,r  on- 
luued  ciVui  i  nf  tin-  in,-~!  ciiiiiifiit  talenU,  of 

erudition,  of  tin-    nm-t    paiimt   re- 
scan  li,  and  of  i  he   greatest      \perience,  have  in  vain 

•'ciuises    and    cure    of    panperi-i 
Tlu-  labour*  of  pamph  nul  parlia- 

mentary  committee*,   have   IMTII    alike   n\\i>rnit 

upon  this  siilij'-i  i.     Tlu-y  have  not 
ml,    nor   made   auy   approaches  Iowa 
di-c»i\ri -in-   tin-  ctn/.s-r,    of  p;iuprn-iu:   and    until    thry 
diMti\ci    the   <  ;m-f,  \\t-  may  be  very  sure,  that  tl^ 
political  Pharmacopoeia,  hnutxrr.  \idu minous  it  naj 
lie.  will  nc\rr  cnaldf  i  o  make  such  an  adu 

of  I!MI_-  :t-  \\ill  (lire  tin-  dweate. 

Tin1  most  prevalent  opinina  at  present  in   Kngland, 
seems  to  he,  that  the  panp.-ii-iii  of  that   (  uuntr\   has 
i  mainly  pnnlnced  l»y  a  couple  of  statutes,  passed 
in    tin-   ivij;n  of    Elizabeth,   providinj;  a  compuU 
assessment,  upon  the   diflrrent  pari«»hes  in  the  ki 
(loin,  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

They  do  not  [uvtmd  that  these  statutes  are  the  sole 
cause  of  their  pauperism,  hecaiiM-  every  one  kin 
that  the  old,  infirm,  and  the  sick,  u  ho  depend  on 
fheii  lahotir  I'm  Hil»i-tence,  must  be  paupers  in  all 
countries,  and  under  every  system.  The  amount  of 
their  d  ins  to  be,  that  these  statutes,  and 

the    manner   in    which    tl-ey  have    been   adminicle 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  pauper-,  of  all, 
lM—-ar>.  per-on-  \\hoh-   and    mighty  in    bod\." 
Oth  ds,    of    all     those     u  ho     have      health    and 

strength    to  labour    for   suli-i-trm  e.      Thoe    stati. 
they  tell  us,   by  makiug  provision  for  a  corn 
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assessment  upon  the  property  of  the  parishes  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  "have  relaxed  the  natural  excite- 
ments to  industry  and  foresight,  and  thus  multiplied 
the  instances  of  wretchedness,  heyond  the  power  of 
relieving  them;  that  they  have  relaxed  the  obligations 
of  relationship,  and  thus,  for  the  substitution  of  cer- 
tain regulated  services,  withdrawn  from  the  helpless, 
the  far  kindlier  and  more  effective  services  of  their 
own  kindred  or  their  own  offspring." 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  state  the  reasoning 
on  this  subject  at  length;  it  is  familiar  to  every  man 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  popular 
publications  in  England,  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  most  concise  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine,  which  1  can  make,  is,  "that 
every  man  who  enjoys  health  and  strength,  is  capa- 
ble of  providing  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
by  his  own  labour,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  injurious,  both  to  the  recipient  and  the 
public,  for  the  public  to  make  any  provision  for  sup- 
plying him." 

If  this  proposition  be  sound,  then  the  statutes  of 
Elizabeth  may  properly  be  said  to  have  caused  all 
the  sturdy  paupers  in  England.  Jiut  1  am  much  mis- 
taken if  this  proposition  cannot  be  demonstrated  to 
be  false:  not  merely  proved  to  be  false  by  ingenious, 
speculative  reasoning,  but  demonstrated  to  be  false. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  believing,  that  the  English 
method  of  supporting  their  poor,  by  compulsory 
assessments  upon  parishes,  is  a  judicious  one.  I 
shall  readily  admit,  that  it  has  an  injurious  moral 
eflVct  upon  the  characier  of  paupers,  and  that  it  may, 
in  some  small  degree,  increase  the  number  of  pan- 
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The   method   of   -il|i|  >|, 

III'    vim! 
of   |  ml   i!   isiiy.  in   - 

III"'    lIlM     I-''.    If     I     llia\     llf    allnU  r,|    -ilfll 
M||.     hilt     il      I-  !|0|-    till-     I 

l>u/  •  !'  the    i!  nor    \\ill    it    In-    pcmible   tu 

cure  tin'  di-ea-e.  li\   rentov  in:;  thi-  • 

Tin-  di-ea-c  of  pauperi-m.     f,,rM  i-  in  nvililya  tlis- 
iirii  (oinpo -.,-(!  of  ••-tiinlv   ln--u;;n-«i."  \\liohav* 
nil    :\nd    -Ti'iiu;!!!  to  work,)   pnn  red*   from  an  CM- 
tii.-ly    dilVi-rcnt    (  aii-r    from    tin-  our,   to  which   it  has 
hern  iiMi;i!l\   attrihiilrd:   :ind  >.(»  Ion-  MS  thnt  can-c 
m;i  'iilndr.    tin-  di-easc  \\  ill 

main,    in\i-r\    m-arlv    (In-  ^ann-    magnitude,    ir.odifv  it 
how  you  \\ill.     And    farther,  -c  <if  thai   d 

one,  <>\'i    \v  lii<  h  tin-  "-Inrdy  ln-^^ar"  ha*  littlt- 
or    no    control — he    ha-    no   pouer   lo  remove    it. 
individual    ••-turd\  ihly   may    ha\e,    as 

-  him-elf,    hut  1  -peak  of  ••-turdy  he^ar-,"   in 
•ral.  tlie  ma--  of  them. 
Pauperi-m.  "of  -tun!\  he^ars,"  is  an 
upon     the    l»ody    politic,   produced     hy    an    unnocea- 
sar\  !iy    the    i;o\  i-rnmcnt.  of  th»- 

lau-    of  nature,    in    regard    to  man:   and    the  Hn^li-h 

-iem    of  -npportin-    pauper-,    is  also   an   ahu-. 
breach  of  ihe    lau-  of  nature,    adopted,  a-  a   remedx 
for  the  evil  produced  hy  a  precedent  violation  oft! 
laws.      Thus  one   iiniiann  t|    vy-trm    render-    au< 
unnatural  v\  xtrni  i  iise. 

\\"ith  ti.  11  of   political  i 

led    in   Knj;land.  at  the  time  the  -tafutrs  of  I] 

anil 
:u  that  I 
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country,  it  was,  and  is,  the  indispensable  duty  of  the 
English  government  to  adopt  some  compulsory  sys- 
tem for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Whether  they  have 
adopted  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted,  is  a 
different  question,  but  some  system  of  that  kind,  they 
were  bound,  by  every  principle  of  justice,  to  adopt. 

The  unequal  division  of  property,  in  England,  is 
the  cause  of  the  pauperism  in  that  country.  (I  mean 
of  course  the  pauperism  of  those  who  have  health 
and  strength  to  work.)  Pauperism  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  an  unequal  division  of  property,  and 
must,  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
be  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  with  that  un- 
equal division. 

By  paupers,  I  mean  those  who  have  not  the  means 
of  supporting  themselves,  by  their  own  industry,  but 
are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  bounty  of  others  for  sub- 
sistence. 

This  may  be  thought  a  bold  assertion,  but  I  believe 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  not  more  bold  than  true.     Full 
justice  could  not  be  done  to  this  subject,  without  wri- 
ting a  volume,  nor  without  a  much  more  abundant 
supply  of  both  materials  and  time,  than  I  have  at  my 
disposal.     All  that  I  propose  to  do,  or  have  it  in  my 
power  to  do,  at  present,  is  to  give  an  abstract  view  of 
the  principles  which  govern  this  subject.     An  analy- 
tical examination  of  different  nations  and   countries, 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  rea- 
soning, to  those  who  place  more  reliance  upon  facts, 
than    principles;     but    mathematical     demonstration 
ought  to  satisfy  every  man,  especially  when  corrobo- 
rated   by   the  particular  history  of  every  country,  so 
far  ;»*  we  have  a  knowledge  of  their  history. 
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A  certain  decree  or  portion  of  pauperism  mint  ne. 

eettarily  exi*t   in  all   <  onntrie*,    herause   an    iini'<|iial 

division  of  property  nr.  IN    exist,   to  ;i  . 

tain  in    ;ill   M'lntries.      \  intended  that 

should  he   tin*   ca*e,  or  she    m'\.-r   uould  have 

!'•  men  iHMM|ii:il    in   -!rri)i;th,    rap  ud    pou 

"Tin1    pour.  :H  .*'   was 

fiN    linn,  \\lio    needed  no   iustnirti'  van 

:i I \\ays   to  he  tlie   rondition  of  this    world.^Bl^al- 
thon^h   nature  intended    then-    shoiilfl  he  an  unequal 
di\i-ion    of    property,    and    conxeijiietitly    that    th 
should   always   be  poor   \i\  every  (ommunity  and  na- 
tion: yet  H|M-  did  not  intend  that  their  numher  should 
isrd  liy  -\\}  unequal  division  of  property  pro- 
'I  hy  unnatural  and  artificial  means. 
Although  an   unequal  division   of  property,   i^ 
sole  cause  of  pauperism,  yet  it  is  not  to   he  inferr 
that  a  complete  cure  can  he  devised  for  this  evil,  ad- 
mitting paup'-ri-m  always  to  be  an  evil.     We  might 
as  well  expect  to  eradicate  disease  from  the  world, 
as  to  expect  to  eradicate  poverty  from  it.     All  that 
can  be  e\pr<  i.-d  on  this  subject,  is,  to  correct  its  • 
cess,  and  prevent  it  from  destroying  the  Inidy  politic. 

If  an  unequal  di\  i»ion  of  property,  lie  the  - 
of  pauperism,  and  this  inequality  in  the  division  has 
I'Mitrd,  by  arlifu  ial  means,  and  unequal 
laws,  then  we  may  be  very  ->n-\  that  so  long  as  this 
unequal  division  remain-.,  tin-  evil  of  pauperism  \\ill 
remain  in  its  present  magnitude  in  -omf  <hape  or 
other:  and  that  the  only  way  in  whirh  the  evil  rai 

I    within    proper  limits,   i-..   l.\  the 

la\\  [u-odu*  »-d    tl  'fi  of 

property. 

n 
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Poverty  and  pauperism  are  not  the  necessary  con. 
'ence  of  idleness,  nor  vice,  nor  sickness,  nor  old 
age;  for  we  see  many  people,  who  are  idle,  and  vi- 
cious, and  sick,  and  old,  and  who  do  not  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  do  a  single  thing,  to  produce  either  the 
necessaries  or  comforts  of  life,  yet  enjoy  them  in 
abundance,  all  their  lives.  1  do  not  say,  that  these 
causes  do  not  often  produce  pauperism,  hut  on\y  that 
pauperism  is  not  their  necessary  consequence.  In 
other  words,  they  are  not  cause  and  effect. 

Neither  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  the  necessary  consequence  of  indus- 
try, virtue,  health,  and  strength.  These  do  not  stand 
in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect. 
There  are  multitudes  of  people  in  the  world,  who  are 
industrious  in  their  habits,  virtuous,  prudent,  and 
who  also  possess  health  and  strength  to  lahour,  and 
yet  are  destitute  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  and  of  the  means  of  procuring  them.  It  may  be 
admitted,  that  this  is  not  ordinarily  the  case,  but  this 
will  not  prove  that  it  may  not  be,  for  we  all  know 
that  it  often  is  the  case. 

If  then  all  the  people  were  made  ever  so  industri- 
ous, and  moral,  it  would  not  follow,  that  those  who 
had  health  and  strength  to  labour,  would  not  often  be 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  is  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  pro- 
duct of  labour  and  pauperism.  If  a  man  enjoys  a 
competent  share  of  the  product  of  labour  for  his  sup- 
port, he  will  never  be  a  pauper,  whatever  his  charac- 
ter and  habits  may  be.  If  he  does  not  enjoy  a  com- 
petent share  of  this  product  for  his  support,  he  must 
be  a  pauper,  be  his  habits  and  character  what  they 
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tuny.     'I'lir   product  of  labour,  (lien,   AIM)  p- 
Stand   in   t  LI  li  oiln 

essary   i  of  nn 

•    of    properly,    i«    a    «  one-pondm;;    in 
in    t':e    di\i-:on   of  tin-  |inii!ii.t    of   labour.      Tin-  MIN 

ob|ei  !    ..|     j,  i  ihle    till'     |, 

a  proportion  ibl.-  s|i;nr  o!'  (In-  i: 

fcm  .  r  uf  the  annual  prodmt  of  UK, 

Tin-  Inn'  \\ay  lo   estimate  tin-  \  ilm-   «d' property,  is 
•HIM'  it  will  yiehl,  or  the  ninouui  ol  tin 
.1  i -oniroi •(-  of  life  the  owner  can  obtain  for 
it-  ie.  of  tli  1  proilu*  t  of  lad 

it   \>ill   enable    him    to    proruir.      Those    \\lmpi.--c~- 
tlie  \\  li  rib.  and  all    (In  i  it, 

must  also  possess  all   the   fruits  of  the  earth,   which 

istenance  of  all  mankind. 

The  triiits  of  the  earth,   or  the  annual  product  of 
labour  are    not  sutli(  lent  to  -upply   the  \\  a:  ien, 

iiui   is  it   possible  in    the,   nature  of  tiling-.,    that   i 

ild  be   -niVn -ient   for  their  supply.      The  \\ants  of 
men  are  indefinite  and  unlimited.      If  a  man's  po-- 
-iuns  are  doubled,  he  wants  them  trebled,  and  if  tre- 
bled, b  them  <|iiadruplrd. 

Man's  \saiits  are  not  coniined  to  tli  eg  of 

.  nr  to  \\hal  may  be  termed  his  uadna!   \\aii1-.      \> 

ihe-.e  are  -.npplii-d,  anili<  ial  \\anti  sjuiiu  up, 

\\hich    must   also   be   -upplii-d.   >,,  i.tr  as   he   has   the 

pouer    of  supplying    them;  ami    lhe»«    nn;.    be   , 

.ted    inde.iuitrly,    and    aj  r  ftlw  M;  -    sure   to 
his  power  of  supplying    them.      Tl:< -*K  are  all   to 
supplied  out  of  the  annual  product  of  labour,  and  the 
pov.  _  them,   depends   u;  mil 

i.ropcrty   a  man  possesses.     The  p  «»f  one 
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man's  labour  may  be  adequate  to  supply  the  natural 
wants  of  five  men;  but  it  may  require  the  product  of 
tbe  labour  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  to  sup- 
ply the  artificial  wants  of  one  man. 

This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  keep  men  at 
their  work — to  prevent  them  from  being  idle,  and  to 
compel  them  "to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
faces."  This  furnishes  the  motive  for  industry  and 
en'erprise:  and  is  in  fact  the  operating  cause,  which 
has  reclaimed  mankind  from  barbarism,  and  produc- 
ed all  the  improvements  in  civil  life.  This  principle 
therefore,  is  salutary  in  its  nature,  and  ought  to  be 
fostered  and  preserved;  but  like  every  other  princi- 
ple, it  is  liable  to  abuse;  and  the  great  object  of  go- 
vernment should  be  to  prevent  its  abuse,  and  preserve 
its  salutary  operation. 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  an  unequal  division  of  pro- 
perty, produces  a  corresponding  inequality  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  product  of  labour,  or  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life;  and  if  it  be  also  true,  that  the 
annual  product  of  labour  is  not  adequate  to  supply 
the  natural  and  artificial  wants  of  men,  it  follows  as 
an  inevitable  consequence,  that  pauperism  in  one 
shape  or  another,  must  prevail  in  proportion  to  the 
unequal  division  of  property. 

That  this  will  be  the  case  to  a  fractional  exactness, 
is  not  pretended;  particular  causes  may  have  their  effect 
in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  paupers, 
at  particular  times,  and  in  particular  countries.  1 
mean  merely  to  assert  the  general  doctrine,  that  pau- 
perism depends  on  the  unequal  division  of  property, 
and  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  in  proportion  to  that 
unequal  division.  It  will  then  follow,  that  the  onh 
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effectua  1 1  <>f  pa  .  is  Much  a 

modification  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  a*  shall   p 
equal  «li\  i-ion  of  p: 

If  the  annual  produ<  i  of   labour.  In*  a  -.riven  «| 
•  if  the  HIM  ess;n  ,  uf  |iiV,  adequate, 

ih.i  i.ililf  snppoi  i  -if  all  the 

individual!  of  a  nation.  provided  there  should  be  an 
ilnjlioii  of  it;  if  one-fourth  of  those  indivi. 
duals  get  possession  of,  ami  consume  three-fourths  of 
that  produce,  then  the  oilier  three-fourths  of  tin-  peo- 
pie  can  only  ha\e  one-fourth  of  the  produce  for  their 
support.  This  is  as  true,  as  that  the  uh«>  ,  tal 

to  all  its  pa: 

I  know  that  it  does  not  ne<  essarily  follow,  that  be- 
cause  one   man  is  rich,  others  must   he  pauper-       An 
equal    division    of    what    remains    oi    the    product   of 
labour,  after  the  share  of  the  rich  man   ha-  hern  de- 
din-ted.   \\ill,   no  doubt,  sfive  each  one  such  a  share, 
as  to  enable   him   to  support  life,  without  any  a--. 
ance  from  the  bounty  of  others;  and  it  ini^ht,  al 
shares  of  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  rich  men  had  been 
deducted:   but  there  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  an 
equal  division  of  the  remainder,  after  the-  for- 

tun  shares,    have    been    dedm  ted.      The 

tame  unequal  di\i>ion  must  and  will  prevail  thron 
out;  it  was  never  known  to  be  otheruise,   unless  in 
those  arbitrary  ^nvernni'-n's,  where  ill  imt  tuo 

classes  of  people — the    tyrant  and    his   nobli 
possess   all   the    wealth:    and   the   shius.   the   people, 
\s  ho   not  only   enjoy    tl, 

,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  mas 

In    countries,    \\here    then-  is  a   t- 
freedom,  i!  ;t  one  <  la--  of  poop! 
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equality  prevails,  as  it  regards  their  portions  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  that  is  the  class  that  stands 
upon  the  very  brink  of  starvation.  There  is  another, 
and  a  larger  class,  who  are  upon  an  equality  as  to 
property,  and  that  is  the  class  who  have  no  property 
at  all.  This  class  possesses  no  artificial  power  of 
acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  of  life.  In 
this  respect,  the  individuals  composing  this  class,  are 
below  the  average,  or  natural  grade  of  men;  for,  if 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  equally  divided  among 
men,  each  man  would  have  some. 

But  although  this  class  is  upon  an  equality  with 
each  other,  in  this  respect,  and  below  the  natural 
grade,  as  it  regards  property,  or  artificial  power  of 
acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  yet,  in 
regard  to  their  natural  powers,  there  may  be,  and  in- 
deed, always  is,  a  very  great  inequality  among  them. 
One  may  have  more  strength,  more  talents,  more  skill, 
more  industry,  more  character,  than  another;  and  upon 
all  these,  will  their  capacity  for  acquiring  a  portion 
of  the  annual  product  of  labour  depend,  which  causes 
a  still  greater  inequality  in  the  division. 

Suppose  the  product  of  labour  to  consist  exclusive- 
ly of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  product  to  be 
just  equal  to  the  support  of  all  the  people.  If  one 
man  should  get  a  double  share,  then  the  uusupplied 
wants  of  some  one,  or  all  the  others,  would  be  equal 
to  the  share  of  one  man;  and  if  one  man  should  get 
an  hundred  shares,  then  the  unapplied  wants  of  the 
others,  would  be  equal  to  the  supply,  or  to  what  would 
be  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a  hundred,  or  rather, 
of  ninety-nine  men;  and  if  each  should  get  his  share, 
••pt  the  ninety-nine,  they  must  either  starve,  or 
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ml  noon  tin-   homily  (i  support  —  they 

<    ilu-    man    had   taken 

out  liis  hundred  shares.  thru-  \\mild  he  n  contest  of 
talents,  sin-fibril,  and  skill,  for  the  remainder:  l»ut,  as 
thru-  \\ould  not  hi-  a  «.nffi«  J.MH  y  for  all,  the  lot  of 
want  and  starvation  must  fall  -ornewhere.  If  there 
IK'  some  who  have  two  shares,  others  live,  other*  teu, 
otli  'hers  a  hundred,  and 

others  a  thousand,  as  we  see  to  he   the  <  a>r,  m 
di\  isiun  of  [H-o|)rrty.  and  «-on^r«|iirntl\  ,  in  llu-  di\  i- 
of  tin'   pniduct  of    lahour,  throughout   every    - 
though  to  a  much   :;ir;iier  e  \teni    iu    some    ->(>(  leties, 
than   iu   other*.:   it    \\ill   follow,   that  a  pi  iate 

numlief  must  he  uludly  deprived  of  the  »ntin  of 
8Uh-  (I  liiu-l  either  -tai  \e.  or  ii\e  ui 

bounty  ot   tl  ho  have  more  than  is  necessary  for 

It  is  true,  that  tin-  -..n  of  mathematical  precision. 
iie\ci  lakes  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Nature,  in  her  operations,  is  not  governed  l>\ 
any  mathematical,  or  metaphysical  rule.s.  These  are 
only  useful  in  aiding  the  weak  and  I  i-nu  oi 

man.  Admitting  that  the  product  of  lahour  is  just 
the  support  of  the  people,  and  still  some 
may  ^et  more,  and  other*  less,  than  their  average 
share,  without  producing  pauperism:  hut  -n.  h  an  un- 
equal division;  must  produce  want  and  distress  some 


Hut  the  product  of  lahour  is  more  thao 
[>h    the  people  with  the  n  »r  it 

ill.-   them   with   a  uiii-u    «.f  the  comforts 

also,  and  it  may  pi^siiily  he  said. 

"i  iinequai^itiaioii 
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of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  does  not,  therefore  neces- 
sarily, produce  pauperism. 

If  this  were  so,  I  admit  that  pauperism  would  not 
be  the  necessary  consequence,  even  as  a  general  rule, 
of  an  unequal  division  of  property.  Is  it  then  true, 
that  an  unequal  division  of  property,  only  has  the  ef- 
fect of  producing  an  unequal  division  of  the  comforts 
of  life?  Are  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  dis- 
trihuted  according  to  different  rules?  Has  nature  pro- 
vided different  laws  for  their  division? 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we  must  observe  the 
operations  that  are  constantly  going;  on  in  society,  and 
remark  the  manner  in  which  the  annual  distribution 
of  the  product  of  labour  is  made. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  who 
obtain  a  portion  of  this  product,  in  consequence  of  the 
property  they  possess,  and  those  who  obtain  a  portion 
as  a  reward  for  their  labour.  This  distinction  is  not 
conjured  up,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  but  it  ex- 
ists in  the  nature  of  things.  Those  who  own  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  on  it,  are 
entitled  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the  whole 
product  of  labour,  in  the  first  instance.  Those  who 
own  no  property,  are  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  except  as  a  reward  for  their 
labour. 

If,  from  any  cause  whatever,  either  the  want  of  in- 
clination,  ability,  or  employment,  they  do  not  labour, 
they  will  be.  entitled  to  no  portion  of  the  product  of 
labour,  unless  it  is  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  them, 
by  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  man  who  owns  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth — he  will  be  entitled  to  its  fruits,  whether  he 
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labours  or  not.     Those  fruits,  it  is  true,  will  UAMp 

hlioni-s  himself,  or  hires  some 

Itody  to  labour  for  hi.n;  but  still  he  will  he  entitled 
to  a  portion  ..f  the  product  of  labour,  without  labour- 
ing himself. 

It  floes  not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
man  w  ho  has  no  properly,  u  hether  he  shall  have  any 
portion  of  the  product  of  lahour;  but  upon  the  will 
of  the  man  who  has  properly.  If  tho-  ,,im  the 

whole  surface  of  the  earth  helon-s,  (boose  to  say  that 
those,  or  any  portion  of  those,  \\  ho  have  no  propei 

U    not   lahour;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  do  not 
to  employ  them,   they  will,  by  the  established 
laws  of  properly,    have   no  Ir-al   r'mjht  to  any  portion 
of  the   product   of  lahour;    and   must    starve,    urn 
supported  by  the  bounty  of  others — they  must  become 
paupers.     This  is  the  case,  both  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
s  ami  comforts  of  life.      Both  are  distributed 
upon  precisely   the   same   principles.     The  whol. 
distributed  upon  the  principle.*,  or  laws,  which  apply 
to  property. 

But  as  the  principles  which  apply  to  property  art 
primary  in  their  operation;  and   those  which  appl 
labour   merely  secondary;  it   follows,  that  the  whole 
must,  in  the   first  instance,  he  distributed,  an  on 
to  the   laws  of  property,   ami   must,   therefore,   be   in 
proportion  to  the  unequal  division  of  prop* 

After  the  portions  of  tho-.e,  \\  bo  -et  more  than  an 

-j'  share   are  deducted:  or  rather,  after  the  j 
duct  of  laliout  n    divided    ainonj,  the   prop 

holders,  according  to  iheir  respective  | 
pei  !  they  ha^'    appropriated  sue  h  portions  ol   it, 

as  they  see  lit,  for  their  own  consumption;  the  balance 

83 
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is  to  be  divided,  among  those  who  have  no  property. 
Here  another  division  is  to  be  made  upon  principles 
which  a;. ply  to  labour,  talents  and  skill.  There  is 
not  enough,  nor  can  there  be  enough,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  all,  and,  therefore,  each  must  get  what  he 
can.  In  this  scramble,  their  maxim  is,  "the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.*'  Those  who  have  the  most 
strength,  most  talents,  most  skill,  most  industry,  most 
character,  most  good  fortune,  will  get  the  greatest 
share  of  what  is  left.  Some  will  get  shares  equal  to 
the  share  of  large  property  holders.  In  proportion 
as  some  get  more,  others  must  get  less;  and  so  the 
shares  grow  less  and  less,  from  the  top  of  society,  to 
its  base;  and  those  who  are  last,  will  get  none  at  all, 
unless  they  get  it  from  the  bounty  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate; and,  therefore,  they  become  paupers. 

If  the  rich,  or  the  property  holder-,  were  obliged 
to  accept  of  the  labour  of  the  poor  and  to  give  them 
a  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  adequate  to  their 
support,  as  a  reward  for  their  labaur;  or,  if  they  would 
voluntarily  do  this,  then  pauperism  would  not  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  unequal  division  of  pro- 
perty. Then  the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life 
would  be  distributed  upon  different  principles.  The 
latter  upon  the  principles,  or  laws,  of  property,  and 
the.  former  upon  the  principles,  or  laws,  of  labour. 
Then  a  man  \\  ho  had  health  and  strength,  and  a  will 
to  work,  could  always  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  by  his  labour,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity, 
either  for  the  public,  or  for  individuals,  to  make  pro- 
Msion  for  ^sturdy  beggars." 

The  only  way  in  which  this   can  be   done,    is  by 
making  consumption   tread    hard  upon  the  heels  of 
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.      IT  ill  ill  rmmunie  all  |  !  .<  i 

of  the  labour  of  the   /  (lie    neces- 

saries  of  life    in   »-\i  hangtt    l"i    tln-ir  labour,  ;ill   pati- 
iisln-,1   tin     <  '    11 

piodn    .-(I    h\    >K  ki,  ,|  «>li|    i. 

IT   I  .. -MUM I 

indefinite    evii'iil,    01     In 

iiitnkind,     then     an    mi- n>i.ii     dm>»i«>ii    ..i     \> 

uld   nut  ills   protli:,  •-  pauperism;   l>ul      \eigr 

i    ni'    Ail;iin    kiu»\\  -    thai    Ihcre    i-    no    limit   to   the 

if  man,  HIM!    that  cq^feMtii   \\ill   a|)|>ro|)riate 

to  liilllM'ir.  :tli    ,  .      .   an. I    in  .ret! 

deal  more,     'i  hrir   air,   to  In-  Mire,  many  prodigals, 

who  will    not  i  nl    tin-  \\holf   nf  thrir  u\\  n 

\IMIIIC,  lull  aU«i   ;t>  uiucii  of   ill  ,  aj 

thi-\   <   i  ;i«l    lhu->    n-dncr,    imt  oiil\    ilu-iu^rlv 

hut   ihfir    in -i J.i hours   to   ln-__::ii\.     This  is   an    i-\il, 
ho,\i\rr,   uui   of    which    a  j;ood.      These 

.ive    employment    and    support    to   certain 
of  people  and  prevent  accumulation,  hut  the 
.i      i    ,  enue  expended   prndentlv.   acconlin^;  to  the. 
'ile?,  nf  erouomy,  would  i;i\'e   euij)lo\  ment  and 
support  to  much  more  useful  (la  people. 

Hut  all  the  i;ood  arising  from   prodigality,  is  more 
than  counter  ha  lanced  by  the  e\il  ari>in^  I;  rice 

an, I  p.irMiiiony.      Tn  •-••  \\  Im  h"ar  I  up    for    p.i 

.   themselves,  guilt;  paupeii^m.  iu 

r  or  If-  i-,  upon  the  present  ^  -in- 

win  enable  lin-ir  posterity  to  commit  pnii 

IIJMMI  future  generation-. 

They  commit  pauperism    themst  Ivos,  by    refi, 
to  L.  fil    to  those    who    na  rty, 

so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  by  their  labour.     Accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  property,  a  man  may  not  labour  on 
another's  land,  nor  in  his  manufactory,  nor  on  board 
hi-  ship,  without  the  permission  of  the  owner;  nor  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature,  can  he  labour  there, 
unless  the  owner  will  give  him  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  his  labour.  The  owner  will  not  give  him  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  for  his  labour,  unless  the  product  of 
labour  will  sell  for  somewhat  more  than  enough  to 
defray  all  expenses.  This  it  will  not  do,  unless  the 
article  produced  by  the  labour  is  wanted  for  consump- 
tion, or  if  the  market  is  overstocked.  Whether  a  la- 
bourer therefore  can  get  employment  depends  upon 
whether  those  who  have  the  means,  will  consume  the 
product  of  his  labour.  The  manufacturer  will  not 
give  him  food  for  making  cloth,  which  he  cannot  sell. 
The  farmer  will  not  permit  him  to  raise  corn  upon 
his  land,  unless  he  can  sell  that  corn  for  somewhat 
more  than  it  costs  to  raise  it.  How  often  do  we  see 
this  reasoning  exemplified  in  England,  and  even  in 
this  country! 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed,  by  writers  on 
this  subject,  that  every  man  may  get  work  if  he 
pleases,  notwithstanding  the  unequal  division  of  pro. 
perty,  which  is  not  much  less  absurd,  than  to  suppose 
that  every  man  can  be  rich:  and  to  suppose  that  eve- 
ry man  can  be  rich,  is  equivalent  to  supposing,  that 
the  whole  is  less  than  all  its  parts.  We  see  multi- 
tudes of  instances  every  day  of  men  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  who  cannot  get  work.  No 
reasoning  is  necessary  to  prove  that  a  manufacturer 
will  not  give  labourers  even  their  food  to  make  cloth 
for  him,  if  the  cloth  will  not  sell  for  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  making  it.  We  all  see  and  know  that  the 
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property   holders   in    Haltimore   will  nut    employ  the 
Mr  •  liaiii-  -  to  (mild   houses   for  them,  if  (hose  booses 
\\ill  not  rent  nor  sell  for  as  much  as  it  coats  to  bull  I 
m. 

Hut  although  we  see  that  this  is  the  ra«e  in  parti- 
cular branches  of  Im-inos,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it 
not  the  case  in  all;  and  that  if  men  cannot  find  em- 
ployment in  one  hrancli  of  IMJMIM---.  iln-y  may  in  ano- 
ther. Agricultural  labour,  it  is  said,  will  always  pro- 
duce as  much,  or  more,  than  the  labourer  consumes, 
and  is  ne\  IT  necessarily  a  losing  business,  either  to 
tlic  land  owner  or  labourer,  and  therefore,  those  who 
have  not  employment  in  other  branches  of  business) 
may  always  tirnl  it  in  (hi-. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  ordinarily  the  case, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  It  might  be 
a  very  losing  business  for  a  farmer  to  employ  a  sai- 
lor, or  weaver,  or  tailor,  to  raise  corn  for  him,  even 
at  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  n 
would  consume  while  employed.  But  it  is  ten  to 
one,  that  half  of  these  people  would  starve,  before 
they  would  thiuk  of  going  to  the  farmer  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  farmer.  ho\\e\er,  may  not  <  IIOOM-  to  have  his 
land  cultivated,  even  though  the  production  might 
somewhat  Hie  •  \pense  of  cultivation.  He 

has  probably  already  as  many  labourers  as  are  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  his  lands  according  to  his  present 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  he  doe«,  not  care  to  adopt 
a  different  mode,  mer.-ly  for  the  purpose  ol 
employment  to  the  poor.  He  will  probably  prefer 
to  convert  a  part  of  his  land*  into  p-irk*  and  pleasure 
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grounds  for  his  own  amusement.  Without  the  con- 
t  of  the,  proprietor  the  labourer  may  not  toil. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  only  alternative  for 
the  poor  man,  who  is  willing  to  work,  is  to  exer- 
cise his  ingenuity,  in  creating  some  new  artificial 
want  in  the  rich,  for  the  supply  of  which,  he  will  give 
him  bread.  If  he  is  successful  in  inventing  a  new 
piece  of  luxury,  he  is  a  happy  man,  anil  may  save 
himself  and  family  from  the  alternative  of  starving, 
or  living  on  the  bounty  of  others. 

In  the  present  state  of  statistical  knowledge,  it  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  relative 
proportion  between  the  unequal  division  of  property 
and  pauperism  in  different  countries,  and  in  different 
ages  of  the  world.  It  would  be  a  most  auspicious 
thing  for  the  science  of  political  economy,  if  statisti- 
cal tables  could  be  formed,  showing  the  extent  of 
pauperism  in  different  countries,  and  the  proportion 
it  bears  to  the  unequal  division  of  property,  and  a 
writer  who  shall  collect  and  arrange  the  historical 
and  statistical  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  in  a  man. 
ner  somewhat  similar  lo  what  Aialthus  has  done 
upon  the  subject  of  population,  will  render  an  impor- 
tant service  to  the  science  of  political  economy. 

So  far  as  our  historical  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject goes,  it  will  be  found  to  corroborate  the  doctrine, 
that  pauperism,  or  dependence  upon  the  bounty  of 
others  for  support,  (for  it  is  the  thing,  and  not  the 
name,  to  which  I  allude,)  is  always  in  proportion,  or 
very  nearly  in  proportion,  to  the  unequal  division  of 
properly.  This  ever  has  and  ever  will  be  the  case  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages,  and  to  suppose  that  a  part 
of  a  community  can  be  immensely  rich,  without  pro- 
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a  correspond  i  nj;  degree  oi  v  and  |> 

i-  iici  le--  ali-urd,  than  t<>  -nppoM-  die  lekofa 
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pialiiy.    For  <m  >  li  mm  (here  in  a«t 

he  !i\.-  hundred  poor,  and  ;  <  of  the  few  sup- 

-  tlu-  in-:  I  (In-  inaiiN  .  '* 
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pr«ni  MprrUm,  where  the  individual  r.xprml-  iln- 
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In  one  counii\.   n  ;••  iv  rxist  in  the  .shape  of  > 
mendicity;   in   MHO;  her,   in 
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clients,  dependents,  in  van  !i>  r,  in 
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dified imlflitiiu'ly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ^ 
•iMint'tii.  and    accordiii"*  to   the  Mrit\i-i(in 
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plained,  that  is,  the  dependence  upon  the  bounty  of 
others  for  support,  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent; 
and  it  would  seem,  was  always  in  proportion  to  the 
unequal  division  of  property.  "The  number  of  citi- 
zens," says  Mr.  Hume,  "who  received  corn,  by  the 
public  distribution,  (in  Rome)  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
were  two  hundred  thousand."  If  to  this  we  add  the 
number  of  retainers,  dependents,  and  slaves,  who 
were  supported  by  the  wealthy,  it  will  appear  that 
pauperism  prevailed  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  in 
Rome,  as  it  does  in  England. 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  same  cause  constantly  and 
invariably  produced  the  same  effect.  The  villains, 
knights,  and  dependents,  of  various  descriptions,  were 
always  in  proportion  to  the  unequal  division  of  pro- 
perty, and  it  is,  to  this  day,  the  same  case  in  Russia 
and  Poland.  These  persons  as  much  depended  upon, 
the  bounty  of  others,  for  subsistence,  as  the  present 
paupers  of  England.  They  neither  procured  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  by  their  own  labour,  nor  had  they 
any  thing  to  give  in  exchange  for  them. 

"In  a  country,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "which  has 
neither  foreign  commerce,  nor  any  of  the  finer  manu- 
factures, a  great  proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which 
he  can  exchange  the  quarter  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
lands,  which  is  over  and  above  the  maintainance  of  the 
cultivators,  consumes  the  whole  in  rustic  hospitality  at 
home.  If  this  surplus  produce,  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  men,  he  can  make  use  of  it 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand  men.  He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  surround- 
ed with  a  multitude  of  retainers,  and  dependents^  v 
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ing  no  .  ut  to  ^\\>-  in  return  for  their  im 

tainance;  but,  being  fed  enm   l\  by  m-  bounty 
obey  him.  fur  the  same  reason  timt  soldier*.  mii-t  •. 
tbc  prince  who  pays  them.      Before  the  cxten 
commerce  and  manufactures  in    Kurope,  the.  hoMpita- 
lity  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  ex 
of  the  kind  which   we  can,  at  pn--ern,  form  a  notion 
of.     Westminster  Hall  was  the  dining  room  of   \Vil- 
liam    Kufus,   and  might  frequently,  perhaps,  not  be 
too  large  for  his  company.      It   \\-i-   n-(  koned  a  piece 
of  magnificence,   in  Thomas  |{i><  ket,  that   he  s 
the  floor  of  his  hall  with  cl  .  or  rushes,  in  the 

season,  in  order  that  the  knights  and  squires,  who 
could  not  get  seats,  mi:;ht  not  spoil  their  tine  don 
when   they   sat  down  on   tin    i!  it  their  dinner. 

The  great  earl  of  \Var\\  irk.  is  said  to  h 
every  day,  at  his  different  manor-,,  thirty  thousand 
people;  and  though  the  number  here  may  have  been, 
exaggerated,  it  must,  however,  have  been  very  great, 
to  admit  of  such  exaggeration.  A  hospitality  of  nearU 
the  same  kind,  was  exercised  not  many  years  ago,  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It 
seem-  to  he  common  to  all  nations,  to  whom  commerce 
and  manufactures  are  little  known.  I  have  seen,  says 
Dr.  Pocock,  an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  >n  ••••(-  of  a 
tmrn,  where  he  had  come  to  sell  his  cattle,  and  invite 
all  passengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  sii 
with  him,  and  partake  of  his  banquet." 

This  was  pauperism,  though  in  a  different  form,  as 
much  as  the  present   pauperism   in    KiOand.     'I 
person*    whom  the   old  earl  of   Warwick   -i.ppor. 
out  of  bis  immense  n  \enue,   \\ere  dependent  on  I 
for  support,  and  therefore,  pauper-,,  in  much  a«  tl 
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who  now  depend  upon  the  present  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Norfolk  for  support,  or  who  are  supported  by  the 
compulsory  contributions,  levied  upon  their  immense 
estates:  and  if  they,  and  the  other  men  of  immense 
wealth,  of  England,  would  expend  their  revenues  as 
liberally  as  the  old  earl  did,  there  would  be  as  little 
occasion  for  forced  contributions  now,  as  then:  and 
the  men  of  wealth,  of  the  present  age,  have  this  ad. 
vantage  over  those  old  feudal  barons.  They  are  not 
required  to  give  the  necessaries  of  life  gratuitously, 
for  if  thi-y  will  but  wear,  and  otherwise  consume  the 
product  of  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and  give  in  ex- 
change the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  all  that  is  required; 
or,  if  they  will  but  let  them  work  on  their  land,  and 
furnish  them  with  food  and  raiment,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, it  will  save  the  necessity  of  forced  contribu- 
tions, for  the  support  of  "sturdy  beggars;'7  but  if  this 
will  not  be  done,  these  "sturdy  beggars"  must  starve, 
or  live  upon  charity. 

The  knights,  squires,  and  dependents,  of  the  old 
feudal  barons,  were,  no  doubt,  a  much  higher  order 
of  beings  than  the  present  paupers  of  England;  but 
this  was  owing  to  the  character,  manners,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  times,  and  not  to  those  circumstances 
which  constituted  them  paupers  or  dependents.  This 
also  shows,  that  there  is  some  radical  vice  in  the 
English  government,  or  their  system  of  civil  poliiy; 
for  when  improvement  in  the  arts  and  civilization, 
degrades  men  in  the  scale  of  being,  instead  of  elevat- 
ing them,  we  may  be  assured,  that  there  is  some  per- 
version or  abuse  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  the  United  States  also,  we  find  that  pauperism 
prevails  in  difterent  parts,  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
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hin  of  property.      There  ai 
in  (it-   cm  |V\\  .-r   in   N 

;han  in  any  other  part  of  the    «unnti\;   be- 
cause property  H  more  nne(|.ially  divided  in  the  . 
than   in  the    conntr\.    am!    IC-H   une<|iially  divided  in 
N    u    England,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  conn 

In  prop  ii  -lion  to  tie  population  an. I  the  annual 
prod.it  t  of  labour,  I  believe  I  hazml  n.ithing  in  as. 
sen  ing.  that  the  number  of  pnupers,  or  tho-e  who 
lived  upon  the  bounty  of  other*..  \\  a-  a-  in  Eng- 

land, and    in    Scotland,  in  the    time  of  the  Edward* 
and  the  Henrys,  as  at  the  present  day;  and  that  pan 
perihui,    neither  then,  or   now,  can   be   traced  to  any 
other  ( -an-e,  than  the  unequal  division  of  property. 

In  days  of  old,  and  in  an  age  of  dillVr.ii I  n.    : 
and   en-  .<;n-.   ihis  class   of   people   was   distributed 
among   the   great   landholders,  the   rich    men   of  the 
country,  and  occasionally,  no  doubt,  rendered  tli«  in 
some  Mnall  .  which  was  considered  an  equiva- 

lent for  their  support  Such  was  the  condition  of  (he 
peasantry  of  Scotland  even  down  to  a  late  period, 
and  is  even  now  the  case,  in  a  great  decree,  among 
the  Highland'  i -. 

Let  the   rii  h  men  in  England,  divide  the  paupers 
among  them,  in   proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their 

and  they  will,  for  their  support,  render  th 
as  much  -  was  rendered  by  the  feudal  \ 

gab  to  their  lords.     If  they  refuse  to  do  this,  let  them 
not  complain  of  compulsory  ment-.  for  the  -up. 

of  the  poor.      If  they  can,  ho\v<  \<  r.    find    a  m< 
tMfeihlc   mode  of  supporting  them,  provided   they  do 
but  support   them,   let  them   do  -o.      So  long  a-  ii 
[leriuitled  to  have  an  exclusive  title  to  the  surf  i 
of    the   earth,   let  them   not  complain   that  they    are 
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obliged  to  afford  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  those  who 
have  nothing;  especially  so  long  as  those  who  have 
nothing,  show  a  willingness  to  labour.  Let  them 
not  say  to  a  man  willing  to  labour,  "go  elsewhere 
and  seek  it,  1  have  no  employment  for  you;"  for  it  is 
the  duty  ot%  the  rich  either  to  bestow  chanty,  or  fur- 
nish labour. 

Upon  this  subject  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  de- 
ceived, as  to  what  constitutes  an  unequal  division  of 
property.  Property  is  more  unequally  divided  in 
England,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  I  know  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  property  is  not  so  un- 
equally divided  in  England  as  in  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Russia.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake. 

There  may  be  ten  men  in  France  who  possess 
more  property  than  any  twenty  men  in  England,  and 
yet  property  be  more  unequally  divided  in  England 
than  in  France.  The  division  of  property  means 
the  whole  property  and  not  a  part  of  it.  If  after  the 
shares  of  the  ten  rich  men  in  France  is  deducted 
from  the  whole  mass  of  the  annual  product  of  labour, 
the  balance  is  equally  divided  among  the  remainder 
of  the  people;  it  may  give  every  one  such  a  share  as 
to  elevate  him  above  pauperism.  But  if,  after  the 
shares  of  the  twenty  rich  men  in  England  is  deducted 
from  the  whole  mass,  the  balance  is  very  unequally 
divided  among  the  remainder  of  the  people,  it  may 
reduce  a  host  to  pauperism.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  of  England,  when  compared  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  England  the  unequal  division 
extends  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  society.  In 
the  other  countries,  there  are  a  few  very  rich,  and  the 
remainder  are  more  nearly  upon  an  equality.  If  then 
paupers  are  more  numerous  in  England  than  in  any 
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rope,  it  can  r,  from 

tin-  unequal  division  of  property.      A*  there  itn   m 
pmple  in  Knu;land,  who  enjoj  more   than  an  a 
share  of  the  necessaries  and  .  ..HI!.,M.  ,,;    lif,.,    ,,  |,n, 
por'ion  to  the  whole   population,  there  must  aU,,   )„• 
more  \vhu   enjoy   less,  and  of  (our-r,  there  must  be 
more   uli<>,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  or  at  son* 
p'-riods  of  their  lives,  must   depend  upon  charity  for 
support. 

In  political  economy,  as  in  every  tiling  else,  men 
are  extremely  liable  to  In-  deceived  hy  appearances. 
They  look  no  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things. 
They  see  an  immediate  cause  of  an  evil;  and  they 
think  by  removing  that  cause,  the  evil  will  also  be 
removed,  without  OIK  e  relief  rim;  tint  the  immediate 
cause  may  not  he  the  primary  cause;  and,  that  thr 
only  consequence  of  their  work,  will  1)e,  to  change 
the  form  and  shape  of  the  evil. 

The  Scotch  reviewers   look   upon  the  statutes  of 
Elizabeth,   providing    a  compulsory    assessment   I'oi 
the  support  of  the  poor,  as  the  cause  of  pauperism, 
and  in  this  they  reason  about  as  wisely  as  the  S<  ot<  h 
peasant  did,  who,  ol»er\  iii£  that  warm  weather  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  swallows  remained  in  the  conn 
IK  luded,   that  by  keeping  the  swallows  in  the 
.niry,  the  year  round,  warm  weather  would   < 
iiniie  the  year  round  also,  and  set  about  c;it<  lnn_;  thr 
illo\\s.  for  that  purpose.     Those  statutes  may  have 
given   pauperism   its   present   form,   but  they  are  un 
more  the  cause  of  pauperism,  than  ^wallo\\>  are  the 
f  summer. 

These  learned  gentlemen   pinme  that 
totes  give  the  i  form  and  -h.-ip  >m, 
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and,  therefore,  conclude  they  are  the  cause  of  it. 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  every  man  with 
.health  and  strength  may,  if  he  will,  earn  his  own 
bread,  and  thai  you  have  only  to  ap;»l\  tiie  spur  of 
necessity  to  him,  in  order  to  make  him  »lo  this;  or,  i>y 
improving  his  habits  and  morals,  wuich  will  make 
him  scorn  to  live  upon  charity,  you  at  once  give  him 
a  capacity  to  acquire  the  necessaries  an.i  comforts  of 
life,  without  the  aid  of  public  or  priv.-ite  charity. 
These  writers  never  ask  themselves  what  would  be 
the  consequence,  the  present  unequal  division  of  pro- 
perty remaining,  if  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  was 
as  industrious  and  moral  as  he  might  be,  or  as  they 
could  wish.  They  never  consider  that  pauperism  is 
the  effect  of  an  inequality  in  the  power  of  men  to  ob- 
tain the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  anrl  that  if 

A.  possess  a  *power  which  equals  one  hundred,  and 

B.  a  power  which  equals  ten,  and  each  is  increased 
tenfold,  the  relative  difference  between  the  power  of 
the  two  remains  the  same. 

Improving  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  poor  would 
no  doubt,  have  a  tendency,  in  some  degree,  to  restore 
the  original  equality  among  men.  It  would  lessen, 
in  some  degree,  the  difference  that  now  exists,  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  it  respects  their  capa- 
city to  acquire  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
Laziness  and  vice  destroy  the  natural  powers  of  man, 
and  equality  is  as  effectually  destroyed,  by  diminish, 
ing  the  weight  in  one  scale,  as  by  increasing  it  in 
the  other,  but  if  the  weights  in  each  scale  be  either 
increased  or  diminished,  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
same  inequality  will  remain.  In  this  particular  the 
rich  and  the  poor  may  be  considered  as  the  opposite 
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»Mnls  of  a  beam,  balanced  upon  a  pivot.  Tn  propor- 
tion a«  tin1  one  end  is  rained  the  <>tlnT  um-i  «ink. 
If  then  the  habits  and  inui.iU  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity were  r;n-ri|  in  the  same  proportion,  the  Dame 
jiMlify  would  remnin:  and  the  numher  of  thoM 
who  depended  on  thr  hounty  of  others  for  -npp' 
would  I.  tt  a<  at  pr«tenii*»p«( 

•lie  of  the  present  pauper*  in  Knzland, 
bad  lived  four  centuries  a^o,  with  their  present  skill 
in  the  arts,  and  m  agricultuie.  \\uuld  they  have 
found  in\  dilli'iiliy  in  pi  u<  mini;  tin-  neecssmries  and 
'Mini  D|  life?  On  (lit-  (ontrary,  they  would  have 
il  a  power  which  would  have  enabled  them 
to  pioctin-  them,  in  (lit-  -reate-t  abundance.  And 
\\lis  dues  not  the  «*aiue  skill  avail  them  now?  '  B^ 
OMHe  the  whole  masM  of  population  bave  increased 
tlieir  skill  in  the  same  degree,  and  properly  n< 
d«ces  the  same  inequality  in  power,  that  it  did  il 

Had  out  political  philosophers  of  tin  present  day, 
have  lived  in  those  days,  and  could  they  bave  , 
ceived  the  great  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
pi. .,r.  l>\  thru-  skill  and  improvement  in  the  arts,  and 
in  agriculture,  they  would  bave  concluded,  if  they  had 
reasoned  as  they  now  do,  that  nothing  hut  thi- 

uitins;,    to  banish  for   ever,  dependence   and 
pauperism  from  the  kingdom;  nevertheless,  this  ao£i 
mentation  of  power  has   taken    place  without  having 
any  eflect  whatever  in  diminishing  pauperism:  I. -it  HI. 
complaint  is,  that  it  constantly  n 
no  doubt,  the  fact,  in  proportion  as  the  inequality 
the    division  of  prop*  rty  increases.     No\\ 
if  the    poor  could    l><*    made    industrious,   econom 
and  virtuous,   it  would  cure  the  evil  of 
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without  once  reflecting,  that  the  same  causes  will 
produce  the  same  effects,  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  society,  and  augment  the  power  and  capacity  of 
the  rich,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poor. 

This  would,  no  doubt,  change  the  character  of 
paupers  and  pauperism.  It  would  substitute  vir- 
tuous, and  industriously  disposed  paupers  for  vicious 
and  lazy  paupers,  in  the  same  manner  that  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  has  substituted  skilful  for  unskilful 
paupers,  but  the  one  cause  no  more  than  the  other, 
would  ever  substitute  wealth  for  poverty. 

That  paupers  are  lazy,  unthrifty,  and  improvident; 
that  a  great  portion  of  their  want  and  misery  is  pro- 
duced  by  their  own  vice  and  folly,  is  a  lamentable 
truth;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  relieving  their  wants,  is  by  improving  their 
morals,  and  correcting  their  lazy,  vicious  habits. 
This  is  an  universal  truth,  applicable  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Morality,  virtue,  and  industry,  are  the  best  anti- 
dotes to  misery  in  high  life,  as  well  as  in  low;  but  it 
does  not  follow,  that  improving  the  morals  of  the 
poor,  would  augment  the  annual  product  of  industry, 
so  long  as  the  present  unequal  division  of  property 
remains.  It  does  not  follow,  that  improving  the 
morals  of  the  people,  would  increase  the  demands  for 
labour,  nor  would  it  give  them  any  title  to  a  portion 
of  the  product  of  labour.  The  demand  for  labour, 
probably,  is  not  more  effectually  supplied,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  morals,  than  it  would  be,  in  an  improved 
state;  and  a  farmer  will  not  hire  a  poor  man  to  raise 
corn  for  him,  which  he  cannot  sell  for  the  expense  of 
raising  it,  because  he  is  poor  and  industrious.  If  he 
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wanted  l;i!»omy<ke  would,  no  doul>  -uch  a  man 

tli-  i   ;t    \i<  ions  <ir     1 1/\    man;    hut  if 

all   were   honest  and   in  mild   he  mi 

upon  this  -round,  and  some  would 
'unit  employment.     The  product  of  l-ilmnr  mi 
•idequaie  to  (In   <  nnifortahle  supply  of  all  the  peo- 
ple.   pro\ided    any    tiling    like    an    e.ju  il    distrihn' 
should  take   plan-:  hut  if  the  distribution  was   very 
which  is  flu-   ncc»^«..iry  consequence  of  an 
division   of  property,   the  lot  of  want  in 
fall  upon  SMIIM-. 

The  prevailing  v  on  the  sulijn 

pauperism  originated  with  Mr.   Malthii-,  in    his  trea- 
on  population.     Mr.  Malthu*'  theory  <.f  popula- 
tiiin  i-   •  « -ii  tinly  inmMiioi]-  and  (daimihle,  and   for  the 
nin-t    pan   xnind,  although   it  is  calrnlated  to   leave 
v  erroneous  impri-^sions  on  the  mind  of  the  re.tdi-r, 
in  ron-ieqnencc  of  his    IKU   having  treated  the  subject 
in  conjunction  with  others,  with   which  it   is  necessa- 
rily connected.     Although  his  theory  is  founded  upon 
'he  prim  iples  of  nature,  and  although  it  is  impossible 
any  flaw  in  his  reasoning,  yet  the  mind 
instinctively  revolts    at   the  conclusions  to  which 

.  and  \\  e  are  disposed  to  reject  the    theoi  \  . 
:ld  i;ive  no  reason  for  i  _;  it. 

That  the  power  of  procreation  in  the  hum.-n 

•han   the  capacity  of  the    earth  i«. 
yield   them    food,  is   an  undoubted  truth;  and  when 
tftere  is  not  and  cannot   he  food   enough  for  all,   ' 
one  class  of  the  community   should   pi") 

.  without  the  iw-ms  of  supporting  them,  and 
anoiln  i  (  l.-i-s  be  <  oinpelled  !»y  law  to  support  them 
out  of  their  m-  repi  in  the  law* 
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of  natural  justice;  and  so  far  as  the  object  of  the  laws, 
i*  the  prevention  of  poverty  and  starvation,  they  are 
and  must  necessarily  be  vain  and  ineffectual;  for 
when  it  is  admitted,  that  the  power  of  procreation  in 
the  human  species  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
earth  to  yield  them  food,  it  follows,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  prevent  want  and  starvation,  in  the 
smallest  degree  by  compelling  one  class  of  the.  com- 
munity to  furnish  sustenance  to  another;  for  no  sooner 
are  the  wants  of  one  thousand  supplied,  than  another 
thousand,  and,  perhaps  two  thousand,  spring  up 
whose  wants  are  equally  piessiug.  They  multiply 
like  Hydra's  heads,  it  may  as  well  be  expected, 
that  a  river  can  be  dried  up,  by  emptying  its  water 
into  the  ocean,  as  that  want  and  starvation  can  be 
prevented  by  compulsory  assessments,  and  therefore, 
the  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  useless  to  make  them,  and 
unwise,  and  unjust  to  compel  them  to  be  made.  This 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  theory  of  Malthus  con- 
ducts us.  But  this  conclusion  is  false. 

Malthus'  theory  presupposes  that  the  present  pro- 
prietors of  the  surface  of  the  earth — the  property 
holders  of  the  kingdom,  have  a  perfect,  absolute,  and 
exclusive  right  to  their  property — that  they  have  no 
more  than  their  just  share — that  no  injustice  has  been 
doue  to  the  poor,  in  consequence  of  those  unequal 
laws,  that  have  caused  the  present  unequal  division 
of  property — that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  poor  themselves, 
that  they  are  poor,  and  have  not  the  means  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life — that 
the  present  possessors  of  property  have  a  uaiural 
right  to  exercise,  authority  over  it  when  iu  their 

ves. 
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If  it  he  admitted   lhat  nil 

[M'l 

infi  :i  of  the  lau 

for  tin-  support  nf  (lit-   x((<  ial  comp.ii  t  — If  it  h. 

thai  (MM-  liulf  lit'  in  iiikiinl  have  a  1 1 
'In-  >in  of  the  \\  hole  -  >i  the  earth,  and 

di\ide  ii  as  ihe\   p|ea*e  amont;  their  poster! 
tion  after  generation;  that  tin  \  have  a  ri^ht  to  conn 
v  X|HM  jr.,  of  ID:U  linici  \   for  the  purj 
I  heir  nun  p(»\\cr,    and    di'|m--«.jni;    that  (if   the 
of  ll.r  c  uiiiiiiiinitN ,  it  iiii^hi  t'i>ll...\,  ih  1 1  ,-ix  ii  \\uuld  lie 
I'M    (In-   IK  Ii    to  at(i'iii|it    in  prrMMit  |iau(H'fi-in 
IIN    f  liir  |.o..r.  tln-n-lnn-,    n  uiudt    he  |ii-tilialilo 

for  them    to  dn  line  duinj;   it.       Hut  as    I    am    II 
|n»e.l  to  admit   these    principles,   Mr.  Maldiug  must 
|)n>ve  them  liefoir  his  oiurlii-iims    \\ill  folium. 

If  in  constMjiKMK  e  of   inietjiial  laws,  the  |>< 
a  worse  condition  than   they   \\uuld   have   heen   \\itlt 
e(|tial  and  ju-t  la\\s. — If  in  coo  sequence  <»t' tin 
the  ri<  h  Irive  more  [iroju'rly.  and  a  greater  porti-m  of 
the  product  (d*  lahour.  than  they  would  have  had  with 
e<|u;il  and  jiM  law§,  the  rich  will   not    lie  I  in 

\\ithliolilin-    from    the    poor   the    i.  «>f    life^ 

iipun  the  -round  that  it  i-  uselr  -iply  thi-ni.      It 

y  to  do  justice  without  stopping  lo 
what  tip  quence  of  doin^  justice  ma\  lie. 

Mr.   Malfhu-i  prove,    that    the    rich    men    in    Kn-l;tml 
have  not  a    .  -hare  uf  property,  than   etjual  and 

ju-t    laws  will  entitle  them    to,  and  1  \\ill    admit,  that 
jn-tife  does  not  re«juire  them  to  support  the  |n..,r.  and 
lhat  it  is  not  e\p«  dient  to  make  pm\  i-!on  l»y  l-u\ 
their  s,ipp,nt:  !  liv  doins;  so,  th'-\    ran 

•  ••ii  the  numher  of  paupeis,  or  diminish 
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of  suffering.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  an- 
nual product  of  English  industry,  is  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  population  of  the  country  with 
the  necessaries,  and  a  reasonable  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  provided  there  was  a  just  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  it;  that  is,  a  distribution  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  preserve 
those  laws  in  the  social  state,  and  so  long  as  this  is 
the  rase,  it  does  not  become  the  rich  man,  to  say,  that 
God  has  established  such  laws  in  regard  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  as  that  there  must,  necessarily 
be  want,  pauperism,  and  starvation,  and  make  that  an 
excuse  or  pretext,  for  not  making,  if  not  an  equal  and 
just  division  of  the  product  of  labour,  at  least  such 
a  division,  as  for  the  time  being  shall  prevent  starva- 
tion. 

If  Mr.  Mai  thus  will  point  me  to  a  man,  or  to  a 
class  of  men,  who  have  no  more  property:  or  no 
greater  share  of  the  annual  product  of  labour,  than 
an  equal  and  as  just  an  administration  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  is  practicable  in  the  social  state,  would  en- 
title them  to,  I  will  admit,  that  those  men  are  in  jus- 
tice under  no  obligation  to  give  any  part  to  the  poor, 
except  what  the  laws  of  benevolence  and  charity 
would  require  them  to  give  to  the  sick  and  infirm. 
They  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  give  to  a  man 
that  was  able  to  work,  any  more  than  a  strong  man, 
or  a  man  of  talents  is  under  obligation  to  share  these 
natural  endowments  with  those  who  have  less. 

But  in   making  these  admissions,  I  shall  require 
Mr.  Malthus  to  admit,  that  a  man  who  has  more  than 
his  share  of  the  product  of  labour,  in  consequence  of 
unjust,  or  unequal  la.\v*.  i*  hound  by  the  laws  of  jufc 
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.  (<•  divide  the  excess,  or  at  leant  a  part  or  it  with 
those  who  have   It—  than   thru   -liar.-:   a*.   HUH  h  an  a 

i  i-  hound   hy  tin-  laus  ,,f  |u-li< .  ,   nm  t..  U.-, -p 
neighbour's    property,     although    he    may    have    the 

It  i«  very  convenient   ami  very  pallatahle  for  thus,, 
who  lia\c  all    the  property,  to  preach  up  the    inuti 
of  making   pro\i~i,,ii    fof   tlm-e    u  ho   ha\e  ind 

with  them  a  theory  of  population,  or  a  system  of  po. 
litical  economy,  \vhi(  h  e-tahli-he-  Mich  a  doctrine 
would  he  likely  to  he  \ery  popular,  and  hy  taking 
half  \ieu-  of  a  Mihject,  or  one  branch  of  a  system  of 
political  economy,  a-. Mr.  Mallhns  has  done,  there 
\\ill  he  little  ditVu  nlty  in  eMahli-hinj;  almost  any  doc- 
trine on  almost  any  snlijei  t.  Hut  all  half  views  of 
sii!ijr<  ts  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  no  com  lu>ions 
to  which  they  lead,  can  he  relied  on. 

The  Kn_;li-«h  mode  of  -npportinu;  their  poor,  may 
be  a  very  bad  one.  hut  that  the  poor  themselves  have 
been  caused  by  their  poor  law-,  is  no  more  true,  than 
that  the  vassals  of  the  feudal  lords  were  can-ed  b\ 
iho-e  la\\  -. 

rl'he    politicians    and    reviewers    of    Kn-land,  may 
1C  their  ingenuity,  in  devi-inj;  means  for  reli 

utry  of  pauperism,  and  for  aboli-,hin^  the 

poor    rates.      They    may   amuse,    ihem-eUes   and   the 

public,  \\ilh  their  dissertaiioDB  aud  «««  heiae-,  but  they 

have   no  more  reasonable  hope  of  success,  in  ilu- 

inuplishment  of  their  object,  >o  Ion.;  as  the  present 

unequal    di\i-ioii    »f    pro;.  •main",    than     ' 

.Id,  of  enabling  a  man  nl  of  hi-  -liadow  at 

noon-day.      If  they    wi-b    to   remedy  the  e\il  of    | 

let  them  -t  i  a'-  udinj;  tbi-ir  lau-.      Let 
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those  laws  be  repealed,  which  have  had  the  effect  to 
produce  the  present  unnatural  division  of  property; 
let  those  laws  of  primogeniture,  entail,  limitations  of 
real  property,  and  devise.*,  he  repealed;  and  let  the 
whole  property  in  the  kingdom,  at  least  once  in  every 
generation,  be  resolved  into  the  general  mass,  and  he 
again  divided  among  the  people.  Let  them  pay  off 
the  public  debt,  a  principal  evil  of  which  has  been  to 
produce  the  present  unequal  division  of  property. — 
Let  their  private  monopolies,  money  corporations,  and 
peculiar  privileges,  be  abolished.  In  short,  let  every 
law  be  repealed,  the  effect  of  which  is,  to  give  indi- 
viduals enormous  and  unnatural  revenues.  Let  this 
be  done,  and  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  kingdom 
may  be  relieved  of  the  principal  portion  of  its  pau- 
pers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Stimulants  to  National  Industry — War — Expendi- 
ture of  Public  Money. 

MEASURES  of  government,  so  far  as  they  affect 
national  prosperity  and  wealth,  may  he  divided  into 
two  classes.  First,  those  which  have  a  tendency  to 
cramp  and  paralize  the.  energies  of  man,  and  there- 
fore,  produce  poverty  and  distress,  by  lessening  his 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life. 

Of  this  de.sr Tiptinn,  are  all  tyrannical,  unjust,  and 
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i,|.    .    --M    laws,  \\hich  unn«-ce*Hai  .1  \       -'rain,  or  de- 

i'l/.rn  of  his   ||l  'In-  fruils  nl   Ins 

industry:  ami  all  laws,  which  tend  to  produ<r  an  mi. 

uaiiiritl.  an«l  IIIIIIIM •••-*  irv  inrijiiality  in  tin-  di\i»imi  •>! 

propn  i\ .      ()l  'Ins  uVs<  i  iption  are  all  laws,  whi<  h  are 

ijinl  in  tin1!  lion,  anil  are  calculated  to  friM 

i/.eiis    unnatural    |»i  .    in    :nh 

ta^  i   other  (lasses.      Liu-.,    ulixh   may    have 

tllN  !»e    as     iiidi-linilrly     \aiimis.    a^    llir 

(inn-  of  men.      Kvt-ry  thiiii;  which  i>»  the  - 
jett  of  regulation,  is  li.ilde  to  unjust  and  jiaitial  r. 
lam. ii.      it   would,   tlu'n-r.u  ••.    In-  in  \.iin  to  attempt  to 
enuinciMtr  tin-  laws  of  tin-  ;»iion.      All  that  can 

be  done,  is  to  de-criln-  tln-ir  general  character,  and  to 
point  thrin  out  l»y  ihrir  efl' 

!n>-c  measure!  \shi(h  are  calculated  to 
devi-lope  the  l'a« -tiliie-  of  man,  ami  simiulate  his  na- 
tive t-iici -n-H.  The  rll'ert  of  sij«  h  laws  is  to  augment 
his  pourr,  and  therehy  iucrensr  his  capacity  to  ac- 
(juirc  the.  neci^sai-'u-s  and  comforts  uf  life.  If  we 
\\nuld  augment  national  wealih  we  must  augment  the 
pn\\er  which  produces  it.  If  we  would  increase  an 
\\  c  inn*!  -ive  additional  force  to  the  cause. 
National  \\t-alih  is  the  cjf't'ct  of  laliour.  "in  thr 
sweat  of  thy  face  shall  ihou  eat  In  A  mea^ 

therefore,  which  i-  to  augment  national  wealth,  must 
augment  the  quantity  of  labour;  it  mu>t  stimulate  na- 
tional industry  and  enterpi 

\Vhelher  a  naiion  is   rich  t»r   poor  does  not  depend 
upon   clinia  .il,   for   nothing   is  more   n. 

than  lo  see  the  inn.- 

vailinj;  in  countries  upon  which  the.  lionnties  of  na- 
ture have  I  \\  iih  the  uti 
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•while  in  those  countries  where  these  bounties  seem  to 
have  heen  scattered  most  sparingly,  the  people  en- 
joy the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  the  greatest 
abundance. 

We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  nature  has  been  partial 
in  the  distribution  of  her  bounties,  and  that  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  mild  climate,  and  a  rich  luxuriant  soil, 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  are  to  be  obtain- 
ed upon  easier  terms,  than  in  a  country  with  a  cold 
unfriendly  climate,  and  with  a  hard  unproductive 
soil.  But  upon  closer  examination,  we  shall  find 
this  not  to  be  the  case. 

Although  the  soil  of  one  country  may  be  more 
abundant  in  its  productions,  than  the  soil  of  another, 
yet  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  not,  for 
that  reason,  to  be  acquired  with  more  facility  in  the 
one  country,  than  in  the  other.  It  does  not  follow, 
that,  because  the  same  labour  will  produce  four  times 
as  much  corn  in  one  country  as  it  will  in  anotber, 
that,  therefore,  it  will  require  less  labour  to  acquire 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  in  the  one  coun- 
try, than  in  the  other;  and  if  we  were  to  form  an 
opinion  of  this  subject,  from  observation — from  what 
we  see  to  be  the  case  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
globe,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  national 
wealth  always  existed  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  were  less  abundant,  and  more 
difficult  to  be  acquired,  in  a  fruitful,  than  in  an  un- 
fruitful country. 

If  we  look  at  different  parts  of  this  country  we 
find  a  much  greater  degree  of  national  wealth  existing 
in  those,  parts  where  nature  seems  to  have  been  most 
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spar  in.;  tif  her  bounties,  than  in  those  NN  here  she  ha* 
Scattered  them  with  an  un-  iiand.  It  is  &  D< 

li.u  in  the  most  rugged,   inhospitable,  and 

-      iiii|inidin  live    pails  of   the    . 

the  ii«  -  and   comfort-   of  I.IV   arc    more    abun- 

dant, and    cm    lit-    procured  with  a-  li'ilc,  ii    nut 
labour,  than  in  tin--  ,  which  enjoy  a  milder  <  li- 

mate  and  more  luxuriant  soil.  There,  is  a  mm  h 
greater  of  national  wealth  ;  in  Conm-i 

ticut  and  MassachtlMeUa,  than  in  Virginia  or  Georgia. 
In  the  former,  the  land  i-  rni^^eil,  and  coiiiparativeh  . 
l»\  natiir--.  -terile,  and  the  climate  (old.  In  the  lat- 

.  tlie  climate  in  mild,  the  land  hy  nature  luxuriant, 
anil  easily  <  ulti\  ated,  ami  it-  prodiu  I-  more  valualile. 
The,  same  lahour  will  prolizihly  produ  as 

.  much  food  in  the   lath-;  ,  as  in   the   former,  and 

yet  it  is  always  less  abundant,  and  bears  a  higher 
prir.e  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  si  a 

The  same  phenomenon  will  be  found  to  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Compare,  for  in-tame,  Holland, 
with  the  i.-land  of  Sicily.  The  former,  a  flat  sunken 
country,  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  hy  nature  w  holly 
unproductive.  The  latter  situated  in  a  most  delight- 
ful climate,  and  by  nature  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
spots  OD  the  globe.  Yet  in  Holland  the  ,ilth 

and  plenty,  while  in  Sicily  there  is  the  utmo-i  po- 
verty and  want. 

Compare  Kn^land  with  the  fertile  plains  of  South 
America.  In  the  former,  although  .situated  in  a  high 
northern  latitude,  wiih  a  soil,  hy  nature  rugged  and 
sterile,  the  aries  and  comforts  of  life  exist  in 

the  greatest  abundance;  although,    in   ron 

mieipjal    distribution,    there  also  exi»t*  a  p-em 
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degree  of  poverty.     In  the  latter,  poverty  and  want 
overspread  the  land. 

Houever  strange  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is  not  more 
strange  than  true,  that  an  individual  must,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  expend  as  great  a  quantity  of  labour,  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life,  for  himself,  in  a  fruitful, 
as  in  an  unfruitful  country,  and  that  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  two  countries,  will  be  in  the  proportion 
which  the  quantity  of  labour  in  each,  bears  to  the 
number  of  people,  independent  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

The  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  labour,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people,  and  not  on  the  fruitful  ness  of  the  soil;  and 
although  the  labour  of  an  individual  may,  in  one 
country,  cause  twice  as  great  a  production,  as  in  an- 
other, yet  the  quantity  which  he  can  procure  for  him- 
self, by  his  labour,  provided  he  is  not  the  owner  of 
the  laud,  upon  winch  he  bestows  his  labour,  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  quantity  produced,  and 
may  be  less  in  the  country  where  it  produces  most, 
than  in  that  where  it  produces  least. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  recollected,  are 
in  the  first  instance,  divided  according  to  the  princi- 
ples or  laws  of  property.  The  price  of  labour  is  al- 
together independent  of  the  production.  The  same 
price  is  paid  for  labour  bestowed  upon  an  unfruitful 
as  upon  a  fruitful  field,  although  the  production  may 
be  twice  as  great,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other. 
This  is  perfectly  obvious;  although  it  may  not  be  quite 
so  obvious,  that  national  wealth,  in  all  countries,  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  labour,  and  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  upon  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil. 


On  AT.  i 

That  the  name  of  industry  in  proport 

tin-    iiumlirr   of   people 

it  HI   .1  pool   -tenle 

tr\,  as  in  a  rich  proln  uneuhat  like  a 

HIM'    lint  a<  i  llStoill    (I    to   ol»ei  \e  the   |i 

of  wcalthf  and  i»>  reded  upon  ihe  can-es  win 

cilice  it;  altli'iij;;!)  I-V.-IA    mm  on  <  a-  <»\i-ra 

i»   of  the  world.  \\ill   -.ci-    thai  tin-,  i-,  in  n 
I.       Nothing  i-  iimn-  (  <uiiuion  than 
est  «li»;;ree    of  national  \\calih  ^  in  tlioii-  C.MIU- 

-.    \\hich   an-    l»v    natuir   tlu-  nnt^'.    barren  aud    nn- 
fmilJ'ul.      Tin1   \\hole  ililTirnlh,  liou  t-\  IT,  \  ani-,ln-s  as 
,  as   \\  i-  ail  vert  to  tin'  |)i  in(  i|»l«->  oi'  jiu|»nlation. 
IT  one    rountrv    is    inure   JM.M!  .!'  routl   ih.in 

auotlier.  it  \\ill  .iUo  lie  more  |>rmlm  '.i\e  id'  men 
tme  li.i«.  provided  etl'titnnl  mi-ans  fur  Uerpinj;  man    to 
In-,  \\ork.      If  one  (ounliv  pnnliue-   t,  tt  a 

quantity  of   the  fruits  of  the  earth  us  another,  it  uill 
ai'O   contain    t\  a   a  populati m,    nnle--   in 

con^eijneiK c  of  uiiL-ijnal  laws,  such  an  nne«jnal  dUtri- 
bntion  of  the   product  of  labour    is  can-ed,  as  to  pie 

an    inrrea-e  of  population   by    preventing  a  part 
of  the  people  from  obtaining  their  proper  -Jiare. 

The  abunduncc,  or  scarcity  of  the  necessarie-   «\ 

life,  is   to  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of  people  \s  ho 

(•plied  with  the  exi^iiu-  (|iiantii\;   and  the 

national    \\ealth   of  every  country,   depends   upon  tl.e 

pmportion    which   e\i^t>  between   the   penpie  and    the 

,ies    and   comfort-*   of  lift-;   or,  in   otin-r  u  nr«lu, 

upon  the  i  apai  iiy  of  the  people  for  ac(|iiirin_;  the 

-.  and  i  inni'ort-.  <d'  life.      National    pi>  \er  nmy 
.ipoii  the  number  of  people^  and  will  therefore 
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depend   on   the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil;  but  national 
power  is  a  distinct  thing  from  national  wealth. 

To  illustrate  this  idea,  let  us  suppose  that  the  states 
of  Virginia  and  New-York  are  of  equal  dimensions, 
and  that  the  soil  of  Virginia  is  by  nature  twice  as  fer- 
tile as  that  of  New-York,  so,  that*a  given  quantity  of 
labour  wHl  produce  twice  as  great  a  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  the  same  quantity  of  labour  will 
prod  re  in  New  York.  If  the  number  of  people 
was  always  to  remain  the  same  in  the  two  states,  and 
they  were  to  derive  the  necessaries  of  life  exclusively 
from  their  own  agricultural  labour,  then  it  would  fol- 
low, th«t  the  people  in  Virginia,  with  half  the  labour, 
would  enjoy,  as  great  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  as  the  people  of  New- York  would,  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  labour.  But  when  the  principles  of 
population  are  taken  into  the  account,  and  the  people 
multiply  in  proportion  as  food  increases,  so  that  Vir- 
ginia has  twice  the  number  of  people  to  support,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  quantity  of  industry  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  number  of  people  must  be  as  great  in 
the  one  state,  as  in  the  other,  in  order  to  make  food 
equally  abundant  in  the  two  states.  And  a  labourer  in 
Virginia  will  find,  that  although  he  raises  twice  as 
much  corn  with  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  as  a  la- 
bourer does  in  New-York,  yet  he  gets  no  more  corn 
fir  his  labour,  than  the  labourer  in  New-York.  And 
if  the  quantity  of  labour  in  New-York,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  be  greater  than  in  Virginia, 
national  wealth  will  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  in 
New  York,  than  in  Virginia.  The  relative  price  of 
labour  and  food  will  be  the  same  in  both  states. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  national  wealth 
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can  lie  augmented,  is,  by  augmenting  ihe  quantity  of 
labour,  (ir  i  115  the  industry  of  the  people.  T 

puu-i*   di   man  are   indefinite,  and  almost   urilimit 
lint   they  r. main  inactive  and  dormant,  until  roused 
by  sonic  exciting  rm. 

NV  M;.  utten  u|n  lat.-s  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  na- 
tional industry,  and  thereby  promote^  national  \\ealtb. 
llo\sc\er  repugnant  this  may  be  to  tin;  commonly  re- 
ceived  notions  on  this  subject,  yet  there  i->  scarcely  a 
nation  on  earth,  that  has  not,  during  some  period  of 
it>  e\i>ieuce,  afl'orded  an  e\;iiu[)le  in  proof  of  the 
powerful  efficacy  of  war  in  promoir  nal  wealth, 

as  well  as  national  power.  But  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, this  i-  not  the  legitimate  and  ordinary  effect  of 
war. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  war  is 
prejudicial  to  national  wealth  and  happiness.  The 
calamities  of  a  de«.«.Utin:;,  exterminating  war,  are  not 
•  -eptible  of  exai^enttion.  It«,  immediate  effects 
are  not  only  a  "waste  of  human  happiness  arid  com- 
fort, and  the  destruction  of  the  laboured  products  of 
human  industry  and  i^euiu*,"  but  its  remoter  effects 
are  the  dNcourdgement  of  indu»ti\,  the  <  orruption  of 
morals,  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  s;ovi 
ment;  and.  in  ibort, wretchedness  and  want  in  all  their 
various  shapes.  In  these  reopen-  the  effect  of  war 
upon  the  body  politic  may  be  compared  to  the  effect 
of  intoxicating  liquors  np.ui  the  natural  l.ml\.  |« 
produces  a  temporary  ev  ut*  the 

physical  and   moral   ei  ..f  the  system,  which  is 

followed  by  a  corresponding  <!  txati00|4^- 

ude,  and  debasement. 
But  as  the  efl'ec  ts  of  stimulants  upon  tip" 
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body  are  often  salutary,  so  they  are  upon  the  body 
politic.  It  is  their  injudicious  and  intemperate  use, 
which  causes  their  injury.  I  do  not  by  this  mean, 
that  it  is  ever  expedient  to  resort  to  war,  as  a  means 
of  promoting  national  wealth,  for  if  this  was  the  real 
object  of  a  war,  it  would  no  doubt  invariably  fail  of 
producing  any  beneficial  effects,  but  when  the  injus- 
tice and  aggression  of  foreign  nations  render  a  war 
necessary,  it  will  often  infuse  a  degree  of  energy  into 
the  body  politic,  which  will  greatly  promote  its  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

Most  writers  on  political  economy  suppose,  that 
war  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  national  wealth,  by 
causing  the  consumption  of  the  product  of  labour,  and 
thereby  preventing  accumulation.  This,  however, 
so  far  from  being  prejudicial,  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  war  promotes  national  wealth.  In 
this  way  it  affords  a  motive  for  industry,  and  a  sti- 
mulus to  greater  exertion,  and  often  causes  an  in- 
creased production,  much  greater  than  the  war  expen- 
diture. 

If  a  war  expenditure  be  equal  to  ten  millions,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  national  industry  is  stimu- 
lated to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause  an  increased  pro- 
duction equal  to  fifteen  millions,  it  will  follow,  that 
national  wealth  would  be  augmented  five  millions,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  according  to  the  doctrine 
which  makes  national  wealth  to  consist  in  accumula- 
tion of  the  surplus  of  production  above  consumption. 
Such  an  augmentation  of  the  product,  would  increase 
national  wealth,  although  the  accumulation  of  it  would 
prevent  it  from  being  as  beneficial  as  it  might  be.  A 
stream  of  water  spread  over  a  neld,  may  have  a  happy 
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effect    in   fertilizing  it,  hut  if  suffered  to  accumulate 
upitii  it,  it  HM\   |,i...!i    ,•  ,j  .titrary  effect.     04 

ittcNVtinz    1 1"1  I'luiliK  I   df  |;iluiiir  uill  have  (lie  effect 
to  angmt  tit    n  itional   \\enlth:  luit    in  ord-  r  to  I 
salutary  in  it-  eilerts,  it   must  he  annually  •  M-d, 

and  not  suflered  to  accumulate. 

Wiir  affords  a  stimulus  t-»  industry,  by  inrr?a<4Mf 
tho  demand  for  laliour.  The  consnmption  of  the  pro- 
din-t  of  lahoiir,  hy  an  army,  jM.-vnit- 
and  nf»en  ranges  a  still  i;rrat»-r  incirase  of 
This  explnins  the  phenomenon  of  Km;!:vii«r-  alwajt 
inrroasins;  in  wealth,  during  ;i  pi-i  i  ;ir  with  the 

maritime  nations  of  Kin  ope.      Having  a  naval  ift| 
riority  on  the  IH-I-.MI.   \\.n  >mmerr» 

the  world,  and  in  addition  to  liu-  »-\(  it» •m-'iit  :unl  en- 
erc;y  which  war  is  calculated   to  i 
politic,   >hr  »'iijo\«.  tlu'  additional  advantage  of  «.np- 
plying  the  world,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  with  her 
manufactures,  which  gives  an  impulse  to  the  industry 
of  the  nation,  and  riu-r.,  an  in<  tr:i-,t>  of  produc'i 
much  greater  than  the  v.  ar  rxpcnditurt1.      \Var  may, 
then-fore,    enrich    England^     while    it    impo\ 
other  natio 

Jt  in  altogether  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose,  that 
the  evils  of  uur,   i  on««i>t    in   a  tixrlrxx  cunsMin, 

product  of  l.tbiiur.     If  this  was  tlie  only  evil,  war 

uld  he  a  very  harmlr-s  annivcincut,  or  perhaps,  a 
useful  luxury.    The  devastation  and  d  n  which 

it  o>    avi.nm,  is  of  quite  a  different  <  r.      In  this 

pect,  it  has  an  inimrdiaflttat'tlifMg'toflect  to  di- 
national  ucalth.     It  has  al-i 

:i,il»lic  nioraU.  and  tlirrcl'orc.  fend-  .ite  and 

weaken  the  arm  of  industrv.     T 
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also,  is  irregular  and  fluctuating  in  its  operation.  It 
furnishes,  for  a  time,  a  strong  demand  for  particular 
species  of  labour;  but  as  war  cannot  be  permanent  or 
lasting,  that  demand  may  be  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  then  distress  is  produced  among  those  classes  of 
people,  to  whom  it  had  given  employment.  AH  fluc- 
tuations are  unfavourable  to  national  wealth  and  hap- 
piness— the  more  permanent  the  demand  for  any  arti> 
cle,  the  better.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  present  dis- 
tress in  England,  and  this  country.  An  unnatural 
demand  had  been  occasioned,  by  war,  for  the  product 
of  the  labour  of  the  two  countries.  Peace  has  in- 
terrupted the  demand,  and  thousands  of  people  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  consequence  of  it. 

PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  expenditure  of  public  money, 
in  public  works,  frequently  has  not  a  less  invigorating 
influence  than  war,  on  national  industry. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  all  expenditures  in 
public  works,  of  all  description*!,  whether  in  building 
fortifications,  ships,  making  roads,  canals,  or  any  other 
permanent  improvement,  is  a  real  tax  upon  the  com- 
munity, to  the  amount  of  money  expended,  and  that 
the  public  can  only  be  remunerated  by  the  advantage 
it  may  derive  from  the  use  of  the  building  or  im- 
provement. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  would  follow,  that  if 
the  fortification,  ship,  road,  canal,  or  other  improve- 
ment was,  when  finished,  either  useless,  or  should  be 
destroyed,  the  expense  of  building  would  have  been 
an  actual  drain  upon  the  wealth  of  the  natiou,  equal 
to  the  amount  of  money  expended.  ^Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  such  a  doctrine. 

If  the  fortification,  or  ship,  should  be  destroyed. 
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il«\  !.  n  uonld  not   follow,  that 

atiorial   wealth  would  have  been  lessened,  in  rouse- 
of  building  them.      Should  a  road,   or   .anal, 
perfectly   u»  lien  finished,  n   \\onld  not  fo|- 

,    that   the   nation   was   the    p,,un  i    for    ih.-    mom-\ 
expended    upon    them.       Ii    would,    iindonhiedU  . 

'•r    for   the    nation,    thai    (In-    f..i -:ili.  alion.    or    -Inp. 
should  remain,  when  built,  than  be  d<  - 

less,    n    maybe  better  for  the  nation  to   ha\  e  built. 
than  not  to  ha\c  built  them,  even  though  they  should 
be   immediately  destroyed.      The  capacity  of  the,  na- 
tion, for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  <  ornforts  of  Ilk 
may  be   none   the   less,   fur  ha\in-   built  a  ship,  that 
•  the  bottom  of  the  on-an,  as  soon  as  ..he  i-  olV 
the  stork*.  1,1  fur  having  made  a  road,  or  canal,  u  h 
are  perfectly   useless.     If  public  money  is  to  !»•• 
pended,  it  is  no  doubt  better  that  it  should  be  expend. 
ed   prudently,  than  imprudently,  profitably,  than  nn- 
profitably:  although  it  does  not  follow,  that  national 
wealth  is  lessened  by  its  being  expended  either  im- 
prudently, or  unprotUahly.     To  those  who  have  been 
in  the   habit  of  confounding  national  with  individual 
wealth,  and  of  considering  national  wealth  to  con*, 
in  the  accumulation  of  superfluous  labour,  or  in  oil 

;-.  of  idleness,  these  may  seem  to  be  strange 
opinions,  although  they  are  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  those  theories,  which  make  national  wealth  to 
consist  in  the  xnrjil  rodiiction  above  consump 

.  or  in  the  accumulation  of  gold  and  sil\ 
If  a  canal   is   made   with    a  o\\  n   means, 

there  will  b.  -  mm  h  mone\   in  the  nation,  afr 

as  h'  mad'  .   or,  a^  there  would  ha\t>  been. 

had  it  not  been  inaile.  even  though  it  should  be 
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fectly  useless  when  made.  The  money  may  belong 
to  dift't  rent  individuals,  in  consequence  of  making  the 
canal,  still  it  will  belong  to  the  nation;  and  so  fur  as 
national  wealth  is  concerned,  even  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  accumulation,  it  matters  not,  whether  it  be  in 
the  possession  of  A.  or  B.;  and  as  there  will  be  just 
as  much  money  in  the  country  after,  as  before  build- 
ing the  useless  canal,  or  road,  or  a  ship  that  is  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  so  there  may  be  just  as 
much,  or  as  great  a  surplus  of  production  above 
consumption. 

If  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  in  these 
public  works,  has  caused  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  labour,  equal  to  what  was  required  to  build  them, 
then  the  production  will  be  just  as  great  with,  as  it 
would  have  been  without  building  them.  The  num- 
ber of  people  to  be  supported  out  of  the  product  of 
labour,  is  not  increased;  and  therefore,  the  surplus,  if 
any,  will  be  as  great  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other. 
In  this  case,  the  expenditure  affords  such  a  stimulus 
to  national  industry,  as  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
labour,  equal  to  what  was  required  in  the  public 
works;  and  of  course,  there  will  not  be  a  bushel  less 
of  wheat,  or  a  pound  less  of  tobacco,  cotton,  or  sugar, 
than  there  would  have  been,  but  for  the  public  works. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  all  coun- 
tries. There  is  not  a  country  on  earth,  that  has  not 
a  large  quantity  of  surplus  labour,  or  in  other  words, 
a  large  number  of  people,  who  are  either  idle  the 
whole,  or  some  part  of  their  time,  and  who  might  be 
employed  in  labour.  As  every  nation,  therefore,  pos- 
ses  a  quantity  of  unexerted,  or  unexpended  labour, 
or  power;  a  measure  of  government,  which  shall  have 
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tin'  effect  to  call  this  lahnur  r 

it  in  the  erection  of  jml> 

tlu-  annual  product  of  laltour,  or  preventm 

an  accumulation  of  the  surplus  of  it,  as   would    I. 

taken  place,  without  sue  h  expenditure.      Suppone  the 

I'lllt'-i!  II      liMUS.ind    IIH  It  Hill 

tin-  ifs,  :it    ;iu  annn.il    cxjifiv,-   ,  ,n| 

lion*  of  doll. us,  iii  making  i« nU.  <  uaU,  ami  other 
pei  in  nir'ii  impr<>\  1'inentH,  in  llie  <  nil 

-MU  to  suppose,  that  any  p  >riioii  of  iii  .;  I  <> 
Would  he  withdrawn  from  other  hr.m<  li.-s  of  iudii-' 
The  particular  individual*,  rmpl  >•••!  upon  tin*  puhlic 

rklj    uoulil,   no    tlouht,   he    withdrawn    fioin   other 
braiu  lit--,   of  industry;    hut  .ul   tnlpi    take 

their  pl.Ko.  or  tlm--  \\lio  i  >  in.iincil.  would  I  ilioof 
inoi c.  >o  that  the  ijii.-ni! it\  o!  I  iiio  ii  \\  MU|. i  i,  •  n«  great 
as  though  none  had  hcen  \\ithdi aw  n.  In  other  word*,  a 

.mills  w  ..iilil  he  applied  to  the  en 
which  would  augment  the  ipianlity  of  Lihour  eipi 
what   had    heeii   applied    to  (he   puhlit    v. 
nation   is  capahle  of  exerting  a  powi-r,  annually. 
mm  ,t  than   this.      Fifty  thon-.ind  men 

.it.  no  dunlit,  he  employed  on  puhlir  work-,  with- 
out  le^M-niiii;  the  annuiil  product  of  lah  > 
pound.  It  is,  therefore,  pussihlc  f«r  the  nation  to 
expend  a  large  amount  of  lahour  and  mone\.  on 
puhlic  \\orks,  without,  in  other  re-pei  i«-,  diuiinislii:;., 
puhlic  wealth. 

lint  thi>   is  not  all;   the  expenditure  of  lahoin 
money,  in  this  way.  may  he  the  means  nf  An^meolioj; 
puhlic  wealth,  in  other  respects:  it  may  caune  n 
annual  product  of  labour,  than  there  wmild  otherwise 
have  heen;  it  may  make  the  net  esnaries  and  comfort* 
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of  life  still  more  abundant  among  the  people.  It 
may  produce  this  effect,  by  infusing  into  the  nation  a 
degree  of  industry,  which  will  more  than  supply  the 
labour  expended  upon  the  public  works.  It  may  ex- 
cite the  energies  of  the  nation,  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  is  required  for  the  performance  of  this  addi- 
tional labour,  and  thereby  augment  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Was  the  state  of  Maryland  to  expend  a  million  of 
dollars,  in  making  a  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
Baltimore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose, 
there  would  'be  a  bushel  less  of  wheat  or  corn,  or  a 
pound  less  of  tobacco,  raised  in  the  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  canal;  nor 
would  there  be  a  dollar  less  money  in  the  state.  It 
might,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  means  of  augmenting 
the  quantity  of  both.  The  canal  then  would  cost  the 
state,  in  reality,  nothing.  Public  wealth  would  be 
just  as  great  after  the  canal  was  made,  exclusive  of 
the  canal  itself,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  canal 
not  been  made,  and  the  national  wealth  would,  there- 
fore, at  all  events,  be  augmented  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value*  of  the  canal  to  the  public. 

If  making  the  canal  should  cause  an  increase  of 
industry  equal  only  to  half  the  labour  bestowed  on 
it,  then  public  wealth  would  be  augmented  only  to 
half  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  canal  to  the  pub- 
lie.  In  other  words,  if  the  labour  expended  in  build- 
ing  the  canal  was  equal  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  in  consequence  of  building  it,  labour 

*  The  word  value  is  here  used   iu  its  popular  or  figurative 
•sense,  for  a  canal  can  have  no  value  in  tho  ieHmiral  <^nse  nl" 
word,  any  more  thnn  national  forrifory. 


•old  be  withdrawn   from  other  (tranches  ..(  m, 

iln     \.iliir  of  h-ilf  a   ini  dollar*,    uhtab 

would    cause    a  diminished    product  of  uhcal,    MUD. 
tobacco,  M.  <  (jiial  to  half  a  million   of  d 
the  actual  expense   to  the  ,||(| 

Mi'  :i  million   of  dollars. 

If  then,  (lit-  n-al  \alne  of  tin-  canal,  to  the  state, 
when  finished,  should  he  only  half  ;i  million  of  dol- 
lars, there  would  he  nothing  lost  or  gained,  as  it  re- 
gards public  \\ralth.  liy  building  it.  Hut  if  the  real 
value  of  the  canal,  to  the  Male,  should  he  «.e\m  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  then  the  state  uould  have 
gained  luo  hundred  thou-and.  Hut  should  the  canal 
be  u  01  ill,  to  the  state,  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
then  there  would  he  a  gain  of  a  million.  Should 
canal,  however,  lie  \\oith  only  three  hundred  thoo- 
•Mid  dollars,  then  there  \\nuhl  I..-  a  loss  of  two  I. 
dred  thousand;  unless  this  1»—  -l.o'ilil  lit  <  >unter»a- 
lanced  by  the  greater  habits  of  industry  and  -kill. 
which  the  [leople  would  have  acquired  in  coMMJBei 
of  the  work,  which  would  augment  their  capacity  for 
•i<  (jiiirin,:;  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Tin-  is  t:;  km-  it  for  granted,  that  making  the  canal 
\\nuld    withdraw    a  quantity  of  labour   equal  to  half 
the     quantity     expended    on     the    canal    from    <n 
branches  of  industry :   hut  upon    the    supposition  that 
no  labour  would    he   withdrawn  from  oihei  branches 
of    industry,    \\hich    would    prohahK     be.    the    case; 
should   the  canal,    when   finished.    In-   of  no  valin 
the    state,    still    public    \\rallh     would    not    be    dnni 
nished. 

There  is  e  i    t»  belif\e  that  the  New- 

Vurk  canals  will  increase  'lie    <|uautum  of  u  > 
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in  the  state,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  labour  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  that  the  product  of  labour  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  will  he  as 
great,  as  it  would  have  heen,  had  the  canals  not  been 
built,  so  that  in  reality  they  will  cause  no  drain  on 
public  wealth,  even  though  they  should  be  worth, 
nothing  to  the  state,  when  finished;  and  it  is  even, 
more  than  probable,  that  these  enterprises  have  in- 
fused  into  the  body-politic,  a  decree  of  energy  and 
industry,  which  will  more  than  supply  all  the  labour 
required  to  build  the  canals,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  product  of  labour  in  other  branches  of  indus- 
try, in  consequence  of  making  them.  The  public 
wealth  of  the  state  w«ll,  therefore,  be  augmented,  in- 
dependent of  the  value  of  the  canals. 

The  body  politic  like  the  natural  body  is  liable  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  comparative  lethargy  and  torpor. 
It  then  becomes  necessary  to  arouse  its  dormant  ener- 
gies, by  administering  stimulants.  The  expenditure 
of  public  inuney,  in  public  works,  will  often  produce 
this  e fleet. 
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Hunk- ing  System. 


THF.RE  are  few  *\\l  of  political 

iom\,  which    have    IHM-II    more  pr  .htir  of  (lignites 

and  di-cns-ion-.  or  \\!ii<li  ln\e  more  pcipl.vd   puli. 

I   «Ton<>mi~:-  tin    their    ntfidux   njicrii' 

io  promoting  national   \\enlih.  than  that  of  hunk-,  or 

the    li:!ll\in_ 

^Mfe  is«  in  Tact,  but   a    m<Hlili(  atioti  of  that   mone- 
tary s\«trm,  \vhich  has  licm   -IK  li   a  stuml>lin. 
to    politicil     pUilosopluM-s,     fnuti    iln- 

>\'holr  i!    on   l|n,   - 

'•   national  wealth  rontuted  in  the 

<jn;mti>\  -  sst-d — and  many  polit 

pliiU)-«t|.:.:  ^opposed,  that  it  was    tin-   primary 

•*p  of  \\t\ilth — that  moil  ;  else  in 

mo' i 

Although  many  of  tin •-«•  :ili-urd  notions  are  ex- 
ploded, \i*l  the  real  utility  of  inom-y  in  promoting 
Uttion.il  wealth,  and  i1-  :t<  lu.tl  import. tiur  in  the  ma. 
chim  i  <>f  (i\  ili/atiini,  seems  not  even  at  this  day, 
to  he  thoroughly  understood. 

intelligent  man  at  this  time,  snpposrs,  that  the 

of  national    v.  callh    is    to    d.-«    rmin   d 
ijiiantity   of  the   pre<  ion>.  nn-taU   \\hirh    it    possesses, 
hut  Ilieiv  are   m:sn\    \\lio  ^nppo^e.    thnt  tin-  (|iiantil\ 
money  may  require  to  '  in  a  nati 

artificial  means,  indept-iulenlof  lahonr:  for  it  i- 

-n:    .-    tbC    »a-e    hoanl    «-f  directors    of  tli- 
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United  States7  bank,  sent  an  agent  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, to  foreign  countries,  to  purchase  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  put  into  the  vaults  of  that  bank;  supposing  that 
by  so  doing,  they  should  make  money  more  plenty  in 
the  country. 

In  point  of  wisdom,  this  measure  was  precisely 
upon  a  par  with  that  of  a  merchant,  who  should  first 
rent  a  fine  warehouse,  and  then  take  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land, to  buy  weights,  scales,  measures,  yardsticks,  and 
all  the  other  apparatus  of  trade;  when  he  had  not  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a  gallon  of  molasses,  a  yard  of  cloth, 
or  any  thing  else  in  his  store  to  sell,  nor  a  dollar  of 
money  to  buy  them  with;  but  expecting  the  appara- 
tus of  merchandise  to  replenish  his  store. 

The  absurdity  of  the  cases,  is  not  equally  apparent 
to  superficial  observers;  but  to  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  nature  and  function  of  money,  they  are 
parallel  in  principle  and  equally  absurd. 

Gold  and  silver  have  an  intrinsic  value,  indepen- 
dent of  their  use  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  so  have 
lead  and  iron,  independent  of  their  use  for  making 
weights.  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  made  a  perma- 
nent measure  of  value.  Lead  and  iron  may  be  made 
a  permanent  measure  of  quantity.  Herein  consists 
the  difference  which  has  puzzled  all  our  philosophers. 
But  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes  as  soon  as  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  value,  which  is  a  variable 
quality,  and  a  permanent  measure  of  a  variable  qual- 
ity, is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  difference,  therefore,  in  gold  and  silver,  when 
made  into  money,  and  lead  and  iron  when  made  into 
weights,  does  not  consist  of  the  difference  in  their 
nature,  but  of  the  difference  in  their  use.  The  one 
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bein_  u-i-d  as  a  measure  of  a  variable,  the  other  of  a 
permanent  quality.  Each  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  men  bandisp.  The  ntii-  is  a  more 
important,  more  difficult  to  he  obtained,  ami  there- 
Tore  a  more  valuable  part  of  the  apparatus  than  the 
other,  although  not  more  essential  lo  the  business  of 
exchanging  one  commodity  for  another.  Weights 
and  measures  are  as  necessary  in  buying  and  selling 
sugar  and  wine,  as  money.  Both  are  instruments  of 
trade. 

An  abundance  of  money  is  an  effect  of  an  abun- 
dance of  the  products  of  labour,  but  not  the  cause. 
Plenty  of  money  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity,  but  never  the  cause  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperity;  and,  to  suppose  that 
national  wealth,  can  be  augmented,  by  augmenting 
the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  by  any  artificial 
means,  is  as  absurd,  as  it  would  be  for  a  merchant 
to  suppose  he  would  augment  his  quantity  of  groce- 
ries by  multiplying  his  weights  and  measures. 

It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  writers  on  political  econo- 
my, not  to  discriminate  between  cause  and  effect,  and 
perpetually  to  put  the  effect  for  the  cause;  this  is 
especially  the  case  on  the  subject  of  money.  In- 
stead of  considering  labour  as  the  sole  cause  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  these  as  the  cause  of  an  abundance  of  cir- 
culating medium,  or  of  the  precious  metals,  they  have 
reversed  the  order  of  things,  and  considered  an  abun- 
dance of  money  as  the  cause  both  of  labour  and  of 
an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Hence  Adam  Smith  talks  about  labour  put  in  mo- 
lion  bii  capital,  and  the  quantity  of  labour  differen1 
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capitals  can  employ.  Money  is  constantly  con^ider- 
ed  as  the  active  operating  agent,  or  original  cause  of 
wealth.  It  was  therefore  inferred,  naturally  enough, 
that  if  the  cause  was  augmented,  the  effect  would  also 
be  augmented,  and  that  the  power  of  money  to  pro- 
duce wealth,  would  be  in  proportion  to  its  quantity. 
This  reasoning  is  perfectly  logical,  and  the  inference 
philosophical,  provided  the  premises  are  admitted. 
If  money  or  capital,  in  the  extensive  sense,  in  which 
Dr.  Smith  uses  the  word,  is  the  cause  of  national 
wealth,  then  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  money  or 
capital,  a  momentum  is  added  to  the  power,  which  is 
to  produce  wealth,  and  it  is  strictly  philosophical,  to 
conclude  that  the  effect  will  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion. 

Hence  all  those  absurd  laws  which  almost  every 
nation  has  at  different  periods  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  plenty,  by  restricting  its  exporta- 
tion, by  laws  which  were  intended  to  have  the  effect 
of  augmenting  its  quantity,  by  reducing  its  standard, 
or  by  its  adulteration,  or  by  buying  it  of  foreign  na- 
tions, as  our  wise  bank  directors  did. 

The  utter  futility  of  all  these  measures  one  should 
have  thought,  would  long  since  have  convinced  even 
those  who  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  reason,  that  mo- 
ney was  not  the  cause  of  national  wealth.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case — people  are  almost  as  much  in 
the  dark  on  this  subject  now,  as  they  were  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  hear 
men,  otherwise  clear  headed  enough,  talk  about  in- 
creasing national  wealth  and  prosperity,  by  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  by  issues  of 
paper  currency,  and  other  expedients,  which  they  pre- 
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tend  will  make  money  plenty,  and  therefore  promote 
national  wealth,  But  if  the  ahnndance  of  money  is 
a  mere  consequence  of  an  aha n dance  of  the  products 
of  lahoiir,  it  will  follow  that  these  expedients  are, 
upon  principle,  as  inefficient  in  promoting  national 
wealth,  as  they  have  always  been  found  to  he  in 
practice. 

A  principal  reason  why  men  have  not  profitted  by 
experience  upon  this  subject,  is  their  not  understand- 
ing the  proper  function  of  money,  and  the  manner  in 
which  banks,  or  the  banking  system,  operates  to  pro- 
mote national  wealth. 

Banks  increase  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium, 
says  one,  and  in  that  way  promote  national  wealth — 
Banks  substitute  a  paper,  for  a  metallic  currency, 
says  another — a  currency  which  costs  nothing,  in  the 
place  of  one  of  great  value,  and  in  that  way,  pro- 
mote  national  \\ealtli.  By  substituting  a  paper  for 
a  metallic  currency,  the  latter  is  converted  into  an  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise,  and  augments  the  capital,  (I 
cannot  tell  by  Dr.  Smith's  rules,  whether  the  fixed  or 
the  circulating  capital)  of  the  country,  by  so  much  as 
the  paper  displaces  of  the  specie.  The  capital  there- 
fore, that  is,  the  cause  or  power  which  produces 
wealth,  being  augmented,  the  effect,  that  is,  national 
wealth  must  also  be  augmented  in  an  equal  degree. 
A  most  beautiful  theory!  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  natural  philosophy;  and  the  only  objection  to 
it,  is,  that  the  premises  are  false. 

Neither  money  nor  capital  are  either  the  cause  of 
wealth,  or  the  'power  that  produces  it,  but  they  are 
themselves  the  effect  of  national  wealth  produced  by 
labour.  There  was  never  yet  a  country  known,  in 
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\vhich  there  was  a  scarcity  of  money,  when  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition. 
There  have  been  many  countries  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  with  a  great  plen- 
ty of  money  in  them,  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
never  yet  a  country  known  to  be  in  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  condition,  in  which  there  was  not  a  pro- 
portionable degree  of  industry,  nor  ever  one  known 
to  be  in  any  other  than  a  state  of  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, when  sloth  and  idleness,  was  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  people. 

Banks  have,  however,  been  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing national  wealth,  and  the  only  question  is  respect- 
ing their  modus  operandi.  If  labour  be  the  only 
cause  of  wealth,  then  the  effect  of  banks  is  not  to  aug- 
ment the  quantity,  either  of  the  circulating  medium, 
or  of  the  capital  of  the  country;  or,  if  they  have  this 
effect,  they  do  not  for  this  reason,  promote  national 
wealth.  This  is  not  the  beneficial  effect  they  are 
calculated  to  produce.  Banks  perform  their  proper 
function  \\  hen  they  promote  enterprise,  and  stimulate 
industry.  Banks  promote  enterprise,  in  the  same  way 
steam  boats  promote  travelling;  by  affording  facilities 
for  engaging  in  business,  which  is  a  spur  to  industry. 
The  life  and  energy  which  banks,  under  particular 
circumstances  infuse  into  the  body  politic,  by  afford. 
ing  facilities  to  enterprising  individuals,  to  engage  in 
business,  is  often  a  most  important  thing  for  national 
industry,  and  therefore,  for  national  wealth.  With- 

•/    '  w 

out  the  aid  of  banks  these  individuals  would  not  have 
the  means  of  engaging  in  business,  or  of  carrying  it 
on  upon  so  large  a  scale;  and  in  this  indirect  way. 
banks  afford  encouragement  to  labour 
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quantity  of  money,  it  a  matter  of  no  come- 

rjin-riM-.   to  national   wealth.      Tin-   olijrct  of  bank- 
not  Hi-  >r  should   not  he,  to  augment   it*  «juan- 
tity.     The  circulation  of  money  whether  the.  quantity 
be  £reat   or  small,  ha-   a   mo*!   pou  ••rt'ul   rH'.-<  t  in  - 
iniil.miu-  industry      The  object  of  hanks  is,  or  shooM 
therefore  h»-,  to  promote  the  <  irrulaiion  of  money,  ami 
their  influence  in  promoting  national   wealth,   \\ill   b« 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  \\hich  they  cau> 
irculate. 

A  million  of  dollars  which  should  hands  in 

the  (otir-e  of  liu-iness,  OIK  c  a  day,  tin-  year  round, 
would  have  a  nun  h  -rent,  '  in  making  money 

])lenty,  atid  in  stimulating  imlu-trv.  than  ten  millions 
would,  whi<  h  -liould  <  han^e  hands  in  the  (ourse  of 
Im-iiK --  only  once  in  ten  days,  or  even  a  hundred 
millions,  which  *!iould  not  change  hands  more  than 
three  times  a  year. 

Of  what  use  is  money  to  a  nation,  if  it  does  not 
circulate?  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  rapidly  it 
in  the  regular  course  of  hii«.ities<.  the  hotter. 
To  this  rule,   however,  there  are  some  exceptions. — 
The  hody  politic,  though  not  so  li.ihle,  i*  neverthe1 
liable  to  get  into  a  fever,  as  well  as  the  natural  hody, 
and  as  a  rapid  circnlation  of  the.  hlood  indicates  fe\ 
in  the  one,  so  a  rapid  circulation  of  money,  often  in 
dicates  fever  i>i  thr  other. 

The  South   Sea  sc  !  i  Knu;land:   the    \Ii--u- 

sippi  scheme,  in  France;  the  United  States  ban 
speculation,  in  this  country,  and  tin*  u  k  spe- 

culation, ill  Baltimore,  are  a  feu  of  the  m<iltitud> 
instances,  that  mii;ht  he  cited,  of  \  io!<  i  .  in  the 
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body  politic,  being  indicated  by  the  rapid  circulation 
of  money. 

The  body  politic  is  an  animal  of  immense  bulk, 
and  he  is.  lor  the  most  part,  inactive  and  slothful,  in 
proportion  to  his  bulk.  A  state  of  comparative  le- 
thargy and  torpor,  is  very  nearly  his  natural  state, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  apply  constant  stimulants,  to 
keep  up  circulation.  Banks,  in  some  decree,  serve 
this  purpose,  and  in  proportion  as  they  do  this,  to  & 
healthful  decree,  they  are  useful,  and  this  is  the  only 
beneficial  effect  they  can  have. 

The  hanking  system,  however,  like  every  thing 
else,  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  then  banks  have  the  effect  to  paralize,  instead  of 
stimulating  industry.  Then  they  prevent  circulation, 
instead  of  aiding  and  promoting  it.  They  are  the 
means  of  drawing  a  great  many  persons  from  useful 
employments,  to  engage  in  those  that  are  less  useful. 
In  this  way,  the  business  of  merchandise,  more  espe- 
cially, is  overdone.  This  causes  an  interruption  in 
the  circulation,  and  the  mercantile  death  of  the  patient 
is  the  consequence.  The  people  at  length  get  dis- 
couraged, and  confidence  is  destroyed. 

Banks,  under  proper  regulation,  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  public  wealth  and  prosperity; 
but,  like  other  powerful  specifics,  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  quacks,  and  unskilful  managers,  most  per- 
nicious and  destructive.  The  principal  difficulty,  in 
their  judicious  regulation  and  management,  arises  from 
ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  operate,  to  pro- 
mote national  wealth.  What  is  called  hard  times,  or  a 
pressure  for  the  want  of  money,  is  generally  suppo 
10  ho  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  in  quantity,  or  by  the 
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scarcity  of   it,  as  it  is  ml  In  I,  when,  in  reality,  it  is 

'it-il  entirely  l»\   -tarnation  in  the  circulation. — 
The.-e  ne\er  \\. -is.  nor  \\ill  thci  Se  a  country,  in 

which  there  is  not  iih.  ,.  \  enough,  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  money  is  \\anteil,  provided,  what  there  is  in 
the  country,  circulates  freely:  and  there  ne \erwas  a 
:ilry,   in   which  jiressiire  \\onld  not  he  pro- 

du  e<|.  l.\  a  sta»;nalio:i  in  the  circulation.  Money  is 
always  plenty  or  scarce,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  circnlntes,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  in  the  conn 

v  is  a  very  usele-s  tiling,  unless  the 
•  tuner  ha*  something  to  measure;  and  money,  as  such, 
iv  ijnite  MV  the  owner  has  occasion  to 

for  commodiiic.-,  that  is.  to  measure  the 
value  of  commodities  by  it.  (iold  and  silver,  it  is 
true,  have  an  intrinsic  value,  hut  this  is  a  tiling  dig. 
tinct  from  their  value  ;i  icy,  and  has  nothing  to 

do  with  the   s<  arcity  or  plentiness  of  money.     Fifty- 

es,  also,  have  an  intrinsic  value,  independent  of 
their  use  as  weights;  if  made  of  iron,  they  may  be 

i verted  into  ploughshares;  if  of  lead,  they  may  be 
run  into  hnllets.  As  weights,  they  are  wholly  use- 
le--.  e\,  ept  in  buying  and  selling;  commodities.  As 
a  men  I  i  a  nation'*  prosperity  is  not  indicated 

by  the  quantity  of  weights  in  his  warehouse,  or  in 
the  country,  hut  upon  the  frequency  with  which  there 
is  occasion  to  use  them:  so.  neither  individual,  or  na. 
tional  prosperity  is  indicated  hy  the  quantity  of  mo, 
in  a  country,  but  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
quantity,  in  the  individual's,  or  i.  ion. 

•-.anted  for  n*'-.  If  a  dollar  i«  a'  !'iall\  wanted  fot 
nse.  in  exchnn^in.:  <  oinmodities.  fifty  times  in  a  day. 
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it  indicates  briskness  and  activity  in  business,  and 
will  have  much  more  effect  in  making  money  plenty, 
than  fifty,  or  even  five  hundred  dollars  would,  lying, 
day  after  day,  in  the  merchant's  iron  chest;  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  as  a  yardstick,  or  a  set  of 
weights,  which  a  merchant  has  occasion  to  use  a  hun- 
dred times  in  a  day,  indicates  good  times;  and  these 
good  times  might,  with  just  as  much  propriety,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  quantity  of  weights  and  yardsticks, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  money. 

The  ordinary  race  of  politicians  and  bank  mana- 
gers, however,  suppose  that  a  pressure  for  the  want 
of  money,  is  the  consequence  of  scarcity  in  quantity, 
and  they  will  immediately  set  about  remedying  the 
evil,  by  endeavouring  to  increase  the  quantity,  either 
by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
by  importing  them;  or  by  the  more  common  method 
of  supplying  the  fancied  deficiency,  by  issuing  bank, 
or  government  paper;  expedients  about  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  cure  the  disease,  as  water  potations  would  be, 
to  cure  a  patient  of  the  dropsy. 

Funding  a  public  debt,  is,  in  principle,  the  same  as 
the  banking  system,  and  will  frequently  have  the 
same  effect,  that  banks  have,  in  promoting  national 
wealth.  It  promotes  the  circulation  of  money,  and 
stimulates  industry  and  enterprise.  The  funding  our 
public  debt,  in  1790,  is  a  memorable  example  of 
the  efficacy  of  such  measures,  in  promoting  national 
wealth. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  at  that  time  agitated  the  public,  as  to  the 
justice  of  that  measure;  it  must,  at  this  day.  be  admit- 
ted, that  it  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
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•ilth  of  tin-  n:ttion.  not  hy  adding  any  thini;  to  tlir- 
actual  property  of  the  nation,  Imt  by  stimulating  \(- 
indixtry  and  enter|>  Kor  tin-  mailer  of  the  argu. 

ment,  it  may  be  conceded,  as  was  contended  l>y  those 
who  opposed  the  measure,  that  it  was  unjust,  and 
took  money  from  one  part  of  the  community,  to  put 
into  the  pockets  of  another  part;  and  the  <  once^ioii 
will  not  affect  the  utility  of  the  measure,  in  promoting 
national  wealth.  Whether  unfortunately  or  not,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  decide;  yet,  so  it  is,  that  the 
utility  of  a  measure,  in  promoting  national  wealth, 
does  not  always  depend  upon  its  justice. 

The  funding  of  the  deht.  promoted  the  circulation 
of  money,  which  always  indicates  briskness  and  acti- 
vity of  business,  by  increasing  the  fortunes  of  the 
public  creditors.  It  gave  them  a  draft,  or  mortgage, 
on  the  industry  of  the  country,  which  the  government 
engaged  to  pay,  by  passing  tax  laws  for  that  purpose. 
This  fell  lightly  on  the  people,  and  affected  them 
almost  imperceptibly.  This  increase  of  fortune  in. 
spired  the  enterprise  and  stimulated  the  industry  of 
the  public  creditors.  They  were  among  the  most  in- 
fluential and  intelligent  men  in  the  country.  The 
spirit  thus  infused  into  them,  they  communicated  to 
their  neighbours  and  dependents,  so  that  the  whole 
community  became  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  elec- 
trified with  it.  The  gross  amount  of  the  industry  of 
the  nation  was  greatly  augmented,  not  by  augmenting 
the  actual  property,  or  as  Adam  Smith  would  - 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  but  by  giving  new  ener^ 
to  the  cause  of  wealth — to  the  bones  and  ot 

the  nation. 
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This  gave  an  impetus  to  national  industry,  which 
carried  it  much  beyond  the  point  of  paying  the  addi- 
tional taxes,  imposed  in  consequence  of  funding  the 
debt,  at  its  nominal  value.  Had  not  the  industry  of 
the  nation  been  increased  by  funding  the  debt,  the 
public  would  have  derived  no  benefit  from  that  mea- 
sure, whatever  individuals  might  have  done.  Public 
wealth  would  not  have  been  augmented  thereby,  al- 
though individuals  might  have  made  fortunes,  by 
purchasing  the  soldiers'  claims,  and  by  speculating  in 
the  stocks.  Increasing  the  fortunes  of  individuals 
does  not  necessarily  increase  public  wealth,  unless 
the  gain  is  caused  by  an  increase  of  industry;  for 
what  one  gains  by  speculation,  another  must  lose. 

It  may  so  happen,  therefore,  that  measures  which 
tend  to  produce  an  unequal  division  of  property,  may 
promote  national  wealth;  but  this  is  under  very  parti- 
cular circumstances,  and  the  measures  themselves 
must  be  temporary  in  their  nature.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  found,  that  all  measures  which  tend  to 
cause  an  unnatural  and  permanent  inequality  in  the 
division  of  property,  are  prejudicial  to  national 
wealth. 

These  are  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
banking  system,  and  of  public  stocks,  and  the  man- 
ner  in  which  they  operate  to  promote  national 
wealth.  They  are,  however,  attended  with  some 
evil  consequences,  which  will  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered in  subsequent  chapters,  on  corporations,  and 
a  national  debt. 


(  H  M'TKIl  \l. 
Labour  sarin$  .Machines. 

TMKKK  has  of  late  years,  been  a  question  made 
political  e<  onomi>ts,  whether  lab  nir  *m'in% 
,  \>ere  beneficial  to  a  nation,  or  conducive  in 
national  \\ealih:  and  a  most  extraordinary  question 
ii  i*. 

That  a  developement  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
improvement  in  tin1  arts,  should  he  -ii|)|iosi>d  to  have 
an  niifa\uuralilf  inllurm  t-  on  imlividnal  or  national 
prd-pt-ritv  and  ucalth,  i-  UK  -inti -n\  criihl*-  pr-mf, 
cither,  that  those  \\hoentcrtain  SIM  h  o|>inio(is,  I 
iimst  unnatural  and  pei-ver-e  nniidiis  (»f  Inini  ui  hap- 
piness; or,  that  the  institutions  of  the  count r\.  in 
uhich  such  improvements  produce  such  effect-*,  are 
unnatural  ami  perverse.  There  must  he  a  radical 
in  the  institutions  of  a  country,  in  which  im- 
provement in  the  arts,  or  labour  saving  machines,  are 
unfavoiiralile  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

That  one  unnatural  and  vi<  ions  system  .should  re- 
quire to  he  counterbalanced,  by  another  unnatural 
and  vicion-  lystem,  U  frequently  the  case;  and  it  is 
not  improhahle,  hut  that  the  instilntions  of  a  conn 
may  In1  such,  as  that  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
in  labour  s;t\iii-  machines,  may  he  prejiidii  i;i|  to  a 
larj;e  portion,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple: hut  if  ever  thU  he  un-  case,  it  i-<  eun  m^ 
to  some  unnatural  and  unnecessary  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun 
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Mature  bestowed  upon  man  his  various  faculties 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  and 
she  has  placed  no  prohibition  upon  their  cultivation, 
nor  any  other  restraint,  than  the  want  of  ability  or 
inclination;  and  if  any  other  restraint  is  placed  upon 
them,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Na- 
ture made  it  necessary  for  man  to  cultivate  the  earth 
for  food,  but  she  has  not  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  dig  up  the  ground  with  his  fingers.  She  has  given 
him  ingenuity  for  invention,  and  the  invention  of  the 
spade  and  plough  was  as  lawful  and  natural  an  exer- 
cise of  power,  as  digging  the  earth;  and  man  has  as 
much  natural  right  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  to 
abridge  labour  in  one  employment  as  in  another. 

This  power  of  invention  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brute  creation,  and  it  is  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  which  has  raised  him  from  a  savage  to  a  civi- 
lized state;  and  to  say  this  power  ought  to  be 
abridged,  or  restrained,  in  any  respect  whatever,  is 
oot  only  an  outrage  on  man  himself,  but  it  is  also  an 
impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  his  creator,  in  be- 
stowing upon  him  these  faculties. 

Whenever  it  is  found  that  inventions  in  labour 
saving  machines,  produce  an  injury  to  a  commu- 
nity, the  cause  of  the  injury  is  to  be  sought  for,  in 
some  previous  and  unnatural  institution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  ingenuity  of  man 
in  the  invention.  A  government  would  have  as  much 
right,  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  talents,  his  strength, 
or  his  personal  comeliness,  as  to  prevent  him  from 
exercising  his  faculties  or  ingenuity,  in  inventions  to 
abridge  labour,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science, 
or  to  make  improvements  in  the  arts.  But  if 
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inventions  and  improvement*  are  injurious  to  national 
wealth  and   happiness,   they  ou-hi   either  to  he   |, 
M-ii'id.  or  the  cause  which   renders   them  injurious, 

Jit  to  be  removed. 

It  would  be  a  most  dan-emus  experiment  for  a  go- 
imeut  (u  undertake  i  <  ise  a  control  over  the 

f  the  hu man  fa<  ul ties,  in  any  respect 
Where  shall  the  line  of  distinction  be  drawn?  What 
inventions-  shall  be  permitted,  and  what  not?  Who 
ehall  decide  what  improvements  will  he  beneficial  to 
society,  and  what  not?  What  labour  saving  ma- 
chines will  be  useful,  and  what  not? 

The  mariner's  compass  is  a  labour  saving  machine, 
and  had  the  (jueslion  been  submitted  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  day,  whether  it  would  be  a  useful  in. 
vention  or  not,  there  would,  doubtless  have  been  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  possibly  the  question  would 
have  been  decided  against  it  The  art  of  printing  is 
a  labour  saving  machine — gunpowder  is  a  labour 
saving  machine;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  would  have  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in 
the  day  of  their  invention,  as  to  their  utility.  The 
spade,  the  plough,  carriages,  and  ships  are  labour 
saving  machines;  and  if  their  invention  has  been  use- 
ful to  man  in  a  very  great  degree,  what  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  every  invention  of  labour 
•aving  machines  are  not  also  calculated,  in  their  na- 
ture, to  be  useful  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  lal, 
they  save.  The  mechanical  powers,*  and,  ind 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  MMIMI!  a  little  odd,  to  call  a  principle 
ture  a  labour  saving  machine.     It   i>  a  metaphorical  mode  of  ex- 
pression, but  it  is  perfectly  correct,  for  it  is  not  t!> 
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all  the  powers  of  nature  may  he  converted  into  labour 
saving  machines:  and  where  is  the  presumptuous  man 
who  shall  dare  to  say,  that  such  an  appropriation  of 
these  powers,  is,  or  can  be,  in  itself,  prejudicial  to 
man's  hest  interests? 

If  it  was  possible,  by  the  invention  of  machinery, 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  labour  in  the  smallest 
drgree.  there  mi^lit  be  ground  to  question  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  labour  saving  machines,  upon  human 
happiness,  and  national  prosperity.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  the  condition  of  mankind  would  be 
improved,  by  their  being  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  labour.  But  God  has  said  that  "man  shall  eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  and  we  need  be  under  no 
apprehension,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man,  will  ever 
enable  him  to  extricate  himself  from  the  operation  of 
this  sentence,  or  to  evade  its  penalty. 

Vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  agriculture, 
in  the  arts,  and  in  labour  saving  machines,  but  the 
necessity  to  labour,  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  has  nut,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
been  diminished;  nor  will  any  indefinite  extent,  to 
which  we  may  imagine  these  improvements  to  be  car- 
ried, supersede  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  necessity 
to  labour  for  food,  or  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life.  If  three-fourths  of  the  labour,  now  employed 
in  agriculture,  could  be  saved  by  improvements  in 
machinery,  there  would  still  remain  the  same  neces- 
sity for  labour,  and  rae.ii  would  find,  to  their  astonish- 

machine  which  renders  it  valuable,  but  the  principle  which 
it  involves.    The  materials  uf  which  the  machine  i.-i  composed, 
•  •HuM'  ;i  v«>rv  insignificant  part  •>'  it- 
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it,  that  there  was  yet  no  eating  of  bread,  but  in 
Hweat  of  their  far- 
Although,  l.y  the  JifTereoi  applications  of  the  |> 
er*  of  naiui'  mint  of  labour  is  saved 

in  iiMM-ifi.  ••;',•-..  still  it  i  -  a«  great  a  quantity 

of  I  iboiir  now,  to  procure   either  the   nt-re^ai  ie*.  or 
tin-  comfort-  nf  life,  as  it  did  t\\o  centm  ..  and 

I.   ;t    much    _  .|ii,mtii\ .       Tin  re  is  DO  (1  au- 

ger,   then-fore,    that    impriviMiienis    in    lalniur    suvm- 

ineg,   uill   rvi-r  •.ii|MT-rd»-.  ill  l!ir  -lilillli1- 
tlu-  n  t'i>r  l:il)t»ur. 

If  the  u  in!-  nf  man  \\err  liinih-d,  then  Inhmir  sav- 
iiicrv  mi- lit  viipciscd*'  tin-  n-  of  a  cer- 

tain portion  of  lahour,  uhiili,  without  tin-  in:u  li 
would    In'   nf<r*-u\    to  *-H|i|>ly   tlm-»i   \\ant-:   hut  the 
wants   of    man  ar«'   indrflnitc  and   unlimited,  anil  as 
fast  as   he  contrives  to  supply  one   \\ant,  with   a  l<'--> 

is    of    lahour.    another   equally    pres-:    | 
s|u-in_-  up  to  ^upply   its    place,   and    impoM-   ue\v   ne- 
y  fur  lahour.     Thi<,   however,  i>  only  the  case 
with  our  artificial  wants,  and  the  necessity  which  they 
itnpo-e  for  lahour,  mi^ht  he  relieved  by  giving  up,  or 
inin^  these  want-*,  although  there  is  uo  proba- 
bility that  this  will  ever  he  done. 

Hut  even  if  this  was  done,  it  would  have  no  effect 
\vhate\er.  in  relieving  man  from  the  necessity  of  la- 
bour,   by    the    instrumentality    of  lahour    saving    m;i 
chines.      If  population  always  remained  station 
if  it  |.  (I  no  inherent  powers  of  expansion  and 

multiplication,  then  the  want  of  food  would  al 
remain  stationaiy.  anil  the  name  <|,:a:iiity  air 
produced,  would  always  he  adequate  to  1'1'b' 

and   any  nniirivanre  \\hirh   -hoiiM  enal'! 
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ply  a  given  portion  of  this  food  without  labour,  would 
to  that  extent,  relieve  mankind  from  the  necessity  of 
labour;  but  with  the  procreative  power  of  the  human 
species,  this  can  never  be  the  case.  As  soon  as  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  furnished  to  those  in  being,  a 
new,  more  numerous,  and  more  hungry  race  springs 
up,  whose  wants,  are  equally  pressing  and  imperi- 
ous.— New  exertions  and  additional  labour  become 
necessary,  and  that  labour  which  has  been  saved  by 
machinery  in  one  species  of  work,  'is  compelled  im- 
mediately to  seek  employment  in  another.  The  only 
effect,  therefore,  of  labour  saving  machinery,  is  to  sub- 
stitute one  species  of  toil  for  another.  It  has  also  the 
further  effect,  of  compelling  men  to  exercise  their  in- 
genuity in  inventing  and  manufacturing  new  species 
of  productions. — To  try  experiments  in  modes  of 
agriculture,  with  a  view  to  augment  the  products  of 
the  earth. 

To  what  extent  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may  be  aug- 
mented, no  human  intelligence  can  tell.  For  aught 
that  we  can  perceive,  the  earth  is  capable  of  being 
made  to  yield  an  indefinite  and  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  food.  We  can  no  more  fix  limits  to  the 
powers  of  the  earth  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life, 
than  we  can  fix  limits  to  the  powers  of  life  itself,  or 
to  the  artificial  wants  of  men.  According  to  our  ex- 
perience, the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  multiplied  almost 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it;  and 
were  that  labour  increased  a  hundred  fold,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  that  the  product  might  not  be  increas- 
ed very  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

With  a  proper  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  man, 
and  a  proper  distribution  of  the  bounties  of  nature, 
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there    never    was   yet   a   human  being,  senv   into  tin 
M.  \\ithont  the  ri"  in-  of  sustenance.     It   I-MT  a 
human  creature   starved,    in  was    in   <<m-r<|i 
some  accident,   or    in    < onseqnence   of  some   \> 

•tin-lit  of  the  laws  of  nature   in  regard  to  man. 
••nsrqiience  of  tin-    folly    HI     HC€    of   ihe    pn  • 

that  starved,  or  of  those  whose  duly  it  was  to  provide 

for  him. 

A  man  may  lie  shipwrecked  upon  a  desert  island, 
and  starve,  but  this  is  a<  <  idental.  A  hundred  or  a 
thousand  human  beings,  who  have  no  rii;ht  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it;  ronsrquenre  of  the 
law-  of  property,  and  laws  too,  that  are  necessary 
the  support  of  civili/.ed  society;  and  ha\  ini;  nothing 
upon  which  they  can  bestow  their  labour,  for  the  pur- 
PO-.I-  of  procuring  bread,  and  those  who  h;ive  the 
means,  refusing;  both  to  employ  them,  or  to  give  them 
charity,  may  be  forced  to  the  extremity  of  starvation. 
This  is  in  consequence  of  a  derangement  of  the  laws 
of  nature  in  regard  to  man,  and  ordinarily  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unequal  division  of  property,  caused  by 
partial  and  unequal  laws.  Parents  and  children 
may  all  Mam-  inconsequence  of  the  folly  and  \ 
of  the  parents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  their 
childmi.  as  well  a*  for  themselves. 

1  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  earth  is  capable 
of  being  made  to  increase  its  fruits  with  the  same 
rapidity,  that  the  unrestrained  powers  of  procreation 
aw  capable  of  multiplyiiii;  the  human  spi  The 

power  of  pro<  reation  N   in  its  very   nature   indefinite. 
and    susceptible   of  increase   to  infinitude,  and   when 
vieued  in  this  respect  only,  our  race  may  be  coi 
•It-red  as   an  infinite  ^  •iiunenrin^   \\iih    Vdnm, 

in 
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and  increasing  in  numbers  and  power  in  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  This  unrestrained  power,  would 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  with  human  heings 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  at  most;  although 
long  before  they  could  multiply  to  this  extent,  uni- 
versal starvation  would  sweep  them  off;  still  nature, 
provided  her  laws  are  adhered  to,  does  not  require 
the  agency  of  man  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 
Let  the  laws  of  nature  be  adhered  to,  both  by  govern- 
ment and  people,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
man  to  interpose  his  agency  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
population  above  the  means  of  subsistence,  either  by 
wars,  or  by  leaving  the  poor  to  starve. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  law  in  the  moral  code  of  na- 
ture, that  a  man  should  not  multiply  his  species  with- 
out the  means  of  supporting  those  he  brings  into  the 
world;  and  if  a  man  wilfully  violates  a  law  of  nature, 
he  and  his,  must  take  the  consequences  of  such  viola, 
tion.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  if  a  man  drink  poi- 
son, he  shall  die,  and  a  man  cannot  exempt  himself 
from  the  operation  of  this  law,  by  pleading  ignorance 
of  it. 

But  as  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  a  man  shall  not 
live  without  food,  so  it  is  also  a  law  of  nature,  that 
all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food;  and  although  it  is 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  society,  that  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  property,  should  be  established  and 
maintained;  yet  this  principle  is  not  to  be  carried  far- 
ther, than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object,  because  it  is  in  derogation  of  man's  natural 
right  to  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  be- 
fore those,  who  have,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of 
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pr<  !iixi\e     i  1-Jif    ti»    tin*    siir!':i(  ••    of  the 

earth,  \\ill   li:i\  I   l<»  lea\e  those  who  have   none. 

ilh. n    of  thr   lau  niii-l    he 

tain  that    (\\<  I.MI   of   ihe  pom.  ha-    not    heen 

linnet  e  —  .t  i  \   inequality    in  (he   divi-ion 
property,   produced    h\    unrijual    and    partial  I: 
If  the  rich  have  a  ii:;lit    to   enlon  e  the  law-,  ..f  na- 
ture   II|IOM    those  \\|M>    multiply    their   -|>   CI6I    will 
the  iiiean-  of  Mipporiiiij;  iheni;    the  poor  ha\e  an  rtjiial 
ii  to    enforce  the    same  lau*    in  10   the  nne 

qiial     di\i-ion    of  proper)  \:     and    mutual    foiln 
\\i\\  piohah|\    he  round  nm-  lirut   for  hoth.    'I  he 

IK  h  iiiu-t  ^i\e  fit  ei\  to  the  poor,  or  Inrni^h  them  \\ith 
lalionr:  in  «  mi-idei  alion  thai  they  have  more  than  a 
proper  admini-tnitioii  of  the  lau-  of  nature  \\  mild  en- 
title them  to.  The  poor  niii-l  he  content  to  he-  -.up. 
ported  hy  the  ric  h,  in  i  mi-idei  aii  >n,  that  they  have 
violated  the  lau>  of  nature,  in  innltiplyini;  lh< 

without  the  means  of  supporting  them;  hut  it  i- 
the  duty  of  all  government-,  to  remedy  hoth  eviU  a- 
piVectnally  a*  posxihle. 

In  a  country  \vhere  a  very  i;ivat,  and  an  unnatural 
division  of  proper!)  ha-  taken  place,  then-  can  he'  no 
donht,  hut  that  lahour  savins;  machines  are  often  very 
injurious  to  the  \vhole  community.  They  tend  to  de- 
j  the  dependent  e  of  the  rich  upon  the-  poor,  for 
lahour,  and  to  c  au-e  a  -till  greater  ineipiality  in  the 
po\\  er  of  the  tv,  .  hit  h  is  de-  to  the 

,d  of  no  -i'i  \  n  e  to  the  rich. 

A    very    -n-;\t    fortune   may    Hatter  a   man'-  vmity, 

and  enahle  him  to  riot  in    luxury,  hut  it  :.dd-   noliiiiig 

to    hi-  real  happine--.  nor   does   it   make    him   a  mom 

il   or  virtuous    citi/.i:n.     Lahour  savini;    machines 
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may  enable  him  to  enjoy  in  great  abundance  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  without  the  labour,  or 
without  so  great  a  quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  poor, 
as  would  otherwise  be  required;  and  as  the  poor  have 
nothing  but  their  labour  to  depend  on  for  subsistence, 
these  machines  may  be  the  means  of  reducing  them 
to  a  degree  of  hopeless  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

But  where  the  natural  equality  of  man  is  preserv- 
ed, so  far  as  equal  laws  can  preserve  them. — Where 
the  power  which  the  rich  acquire  over  the  poor  by 
their  great  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  once  in  every 
generation  at  least,  broken  to  pieces,  and  resolved 
comparatively  into  the  general  mass,  by  being  distri- 
buted equally  among  all  the  members  of  a  family, 
and  is  not  suffered  to  accumulate  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son,  the  effect 
of  labour  saving  machinery  in  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  rich,  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  All 
have  nearly  an  equal  chance  of  availing  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  improvements  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  dependence  of  one  class  of  society  upon 
another  is  preserved,  and  all  the  labour  that  is  saved 
in  one  branch  of  industry,  may  and  will  be  usefully 
directed  to  another. 

That  is  the  most  perfect  state  of  society,  in  which 
the  natural  equality  of  men  is  most  nearly  preserved. 
But  the  natural  equality  of  men,  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing a  perfect  equality.  Every  permanent  inequality 
produced  by  artificial  means,  is,  however,  injurious  iu 
proportion  to  its  magnitude;  and  wherever  there  is 
such  inequality  of  property,  as  to  enable  the  rich  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  benefit  of  la- 
bour saving  machines,  they  will  bo  found 
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prejudicial   to  the   lower   orders  of   society,   with 
pruilmini;  an\  i  orre^pondini;  advantage  to  tin 
ortl< 

ni   onl\    In-    remedied  in  mi 

Wft}>:  either  by  restrain i ni;  iui|)rii\  cincnt-  in  labom 
savini;  mac  bine*,  ami  prohibiting  the  n*e  of  them — by 
balan.  m_;  "i"'  abuse  and  perversion  of  the  lau-.  «»i' 
nature  l»v  anollicr  aliu^e  and  |M  r\i  i-iun  of  the  same 
laws;  or,  by  rnm-d\  ini;  tln»f  [in-  fxi-tiu.i;  «-\  iU,  \\  |,i  d 
render  tin'  •  and  dcvrliipfim-nt  of  tin-,  farul 

and  in^rniiilN   of  man,  prejudicial  to  himself. 

In  the  present  »tale  of  -  and  division  of  jn-o- 

\    in     Knijanil.  MI   In-  no  douht  hnt  that  the 

contlition  of  the  jioor  i-  rendered  mu<  h  IIKUC  \\  i 
in   coiiMMjneiK c  id'  theii   i;reat  iin[iro\emi'iiu  in  lahour 
macliinery,    which    U  one  i    the  great 

number  of  paupers  in  that  country.     This  mat  hin 
iciidrr^    the    ric  h,   in   a  great  «!  independent  of 

the    poor,   for  their  enjoyment  of  the,  comfort*,  of  life. 
If  the   rich,   in   that  country,   uould  cure  pauperi-m. 
'hey    mu*t  remove   the   causes  which  produce  it.      If 
they    uill   not    d<j   t'ni>,   let  them   nut  complain  of  tin 
Imrden  of  their  ponr  ra!1 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Monopolies. — Colonial  Systems. 

THE  publication  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,0  pro- 
duced an  almost  universal  clamour  against  monopo- 
lies, which  has  continued,  without  abatement,  to  the 
present  time.  They  are  represented  as  illiheral  and 
arbitrary  in  their  nature,  and  calculated  to  produce 
an  unnatural  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  trade, 
which  ultimately  is  alike  prejudicial  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  nation,  that  enjoys  the  monopoly,  and  to 
all  other  nations. 

But,  although  Dr.  Smith  succeeded  in  raising  such 
a  prejudice  against  monopolies,  that  a  writer  who 
shall  have  the  hardihood  to  defend  them  from  obloquy, 
runs  the  risk  of  being  laughed  to  scorn;  yet,  England 
more  especially,  and  all  other  nations,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  have  continued  to  pursue  the  monopolising 
system,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  pursue  it,  so 
long  as  the  world  shall  continue  divided  into  separate 
independent  nations. 

For  the  most  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  theories  upon 
national  wealth,  were  superficial  and  unsound.  He 
entertained  no  distinct  notions  of  what  constituted 
national  wealth,  or  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
augmented.  His  perceptions  of  the  different  subjects 
of  which  lie  treated,  were  obscure;  his  reasoning  arti- 
ficial, and  his  conclusions  very  often  erroneous.  This 
was  particularly  the  rase,  upon  the  subject  of  mono- 
polios,  and  colonies. 


IITIC-M  i\. 

A   colonial  system,   i-    i    up  monopoly,  and 

is   £o\erned    hy    the   same  |irin<  iplex.       It  mny.  tin 
.   he   treated   of   under  the   head  of   monopolies. 

The    olij,    -    ()f  all   m|nni:il    systems,    i-  the 

parent  »ouniry  the  e\«  lusive  hem-lit  of  the  Milony 
trade,  and  the  only  (jnr-inm  i-.  \\  hether  this  monopoly 
IN  hem-fit  ial  or  otheru  i-e,  or  wln-ther  the  hem-tit  u  hich 
the  parein  (  iniiiti y  ilerive-  I'mm  it.  is  greater  than  the 
injiirx  which  i1  »ns  to  the  colony,  or  \\  hether, 

on  the  whole,  the  monopoly  produces  a  national  IM 
fit,   tin*  c  ninny    hei  lered  a  part  of  the  nation. 

If  a  monopoh  «it"  the  «  ninny  trade  can*e  more  injury 
to  the  colony,  than  henctit  to  the  parent  country,  then 
the  monopoly,  con^iilerinz  tl;e  i  olony  a-  a  constituent 
part  of  the    nation,   is  a  po-iti\e  injury  to  the  nad 
ami    on-ht  to  he    reprohateo!    hy    all   honest   men,   and 
aba«i(loned   hy  the  government,  as  a  vicious  and  :i' 
minahle    thini;       If  the    henetils   ami    injuries  haln 
each   othi-r,    it  oii^hl  also  to  he  ahamloned,  as  an  un 
necessarv.   \r\ntious  policy,  which  can  <lo  no  j:ooil. 
ami   may   produce    much    injury.      But,  if  a  colonial 
policy,  or  a  monopoly  of  any  kind,  which  places  some 
l>on  the  freedom  of  a  colony  trade,  or  upon 
the   trade  of  foreign  nations,  produces  more  henef 
the  nnlion.    including   the  colony  a«.  a  c(ui-lituent  | 
of  the  nation,  than  injury:   then  ou-ht  a  nation,  that 
has  colonies,  to  adopt  a  colonial  -y-vni  of  restrict! 
upon  that  trade,  upon  the  prim  iple  that  a  nation  is  a 
unity,  and  that  the  intei  e-i^  of  the  feu  .  i>-ld 

to   the  interests  of  the   many.      Admiltinu;   lh:it  a  i 
trade  would   he  nmM   henefn  ial  to  the  colonies,  and  i 
will  not  follow,  that  a  M-ieni  nf  iVee  trad  •!  In- 

adopted   hy   tl  |ipear. 
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such  a  system,  will  be  most  for  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation. 

The  internal  policy  of  a  nation,  which  includes  the 
policy  in  regard  to  its  colonies,  should  be  modelled 
with  a  view  to  the  general  good.  The  welfare  of  the 
many,  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  few. 
The  greater  good  of  the  colonies,  should  never  be 
sacrificed  to  the  lesser  good  of  the  parent  country; 
and  a  policy,  adopted  in  violation  of  this  universal 
law  of  justice,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  be  ruinous  to 
the  country  that  adopts  it. 

In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  the  principle  by  which 
governments  should  be  actuated,  is  different.  Every 
nation  is  to  consult  its  own  interests  exclusively, 
without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  other  nations. 
If  a  monopoly  of  any  trade  be  beneficial  to  a  nation, 
it  cannot,  nor  ought  it  to  forego  the  advantage  of  the 
monopoly,  upon  the  ground  that  a  free  trade  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  man- 
kind. 

If  governments  could  be  administered  upon  the 
perfect  principles  of  universal  philanthropy,  perhaps 
a  nation  might  be  required  to  forego  an  advantage  to 
itself,  upon  the  ground,  that  the  interests  of  other 
nations  required  it,  although  even  then  it  would  be 
doubtful;  for  these  principles,  by  such  expansion,  be- 
come  so  dissipated,  as  to  have  no  efficacy  or  power, 
and  the  old  adage,  "charity  begins  at  home,"  is  no 
doubt,  the  best  commentary  that  ever  was  written, 
upon  the  doctrines  of  universal  philanthropy. 

But,  at  any  rate,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  chimerical,  to  the  last  degree,  for  a  politi- 
cal economist  to  discuss  the  question,  how  far  a  nation 
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should  be  governed  in  its  policy  towards  other  na- 
tions, by  the  principle-  of  um\er-.al  philanthropy. — 
At  present,  the  duties  of  government  extend  no  farther 
than  to  the  pro  n  titi/ens,  and  the  pro- 

motion of  it-  own  national  wealth;  and  any  chimeri- 
cal notions  of  universal  philanthropy,  which  carries 
the  duty  of  a  government  to  tin-  superintendence,  or 
consideration  even,  of  the  interests  of  the  <  itizeM  of 
a  foreign  country,  are  as  unwise  as  they  are  impracti- 
cable. With  this  explanation  of  the  prim  iples  by 
which  nations  are  to  be  governed,  in  regard  to  mono- 
polies and  colonial  systems,  we  are  prepared  to  exam- 
ine i he  influence  which  monopolies  are  calculated  to 
have  on  national  wealth. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  benefit  of  a  colo- 
nial polity,  or  monopoly  trade  of  any  kind,  like  every 
other  measure,  will  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  should 
always  be  regulated,  with  a  view  to  those  circum- 
stances. At  one  period,  a  colonial  or  other  monopoly 
may  be  beneficial  to  a  nation,  at  another  time  it  may 
not;  and  the  benefit  will,  at  all  times,  depend  on  the 
judicious  regulation  of  the  monopoly. 

According  to  the  theory  of  national  wealth,  which 
I  have  suggested,  it  will  follow,  that  the  benefit  of  a 
monopoly  must  arise  from  the  stimulus  which  it  affords 
to  national   industry.     A  monopoly  cannot  promote 
national  wealth,  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  sp< 
or  circulating  medium  in  a  country;  nor  by  an  an 
mutation  of  the  product  of  labour  above  consumption. 
because  national  wealth  does  not  < -insist  in  these. 

Money  is  always  plenty  or  scan  e,  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  or  sluggishness  of  the  circulation,  and 

K 
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not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  a  nation  possesses. 
A    rapid    circulation,  indicates  activity   in   business, 
and  a   demand   for  labour.     A  sluggish   circulation, 
indicates  stagnation  in  business,  and  a  discouragement 
to   labour.     An  accumulation  of  the  products  of  la- 
bour, is  always  attended  with  national  distress,  and 
a  want  of  employment  by  the  labouring  classes.     A 
monopoly,   to   be   beneficial,   must   promote  the   con- 
sumption  of  the    product   of  a   nation's  labour,   and 
prevent   accumulation.     If  it   has  this  effect,  it  will 
also  have  the   effect   to  accelerate  the  circulation   of 
money,   and   make   it  plenty.     This    will    give  life, 
energy,  and  activity,  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
augment  the  quantity  of  labour,  which  is  the  cause  of 
national  wealth. 

Monopolies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Pub- 
lic, or  national  monopolies,  and  private,  or  indivi- 
dual monopolies. 

Although  this  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
monopoly,  or  rather  this  division  of  monopoly,  is  as 
broad  and  manifest,  as  the  distinction  between  nations 
and  individuals,  or  between  national  and  municipal 
law;  yet  it  has  not  usually,  if  ever,  been  insisted  on 
by  any  writer  on  political  economy;  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  greater  part  of  that  general  abuse  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  monopolies.  Dr.  Smith,  in 
the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  makes  no  distinction  what- 
ever between  public  and  private  monopolies,  but  ap- 
plies to  both  the  same  sweeping  terms  of  denunciation. 

The.  two  kinds  are,  however,  totally  distinct  in 
their  character,  and  are  governed  by  entirely  different 
principles:  and  fora  writer  to  class  them  together,  and 
pronounce  an  indiscriminate  judgment  of  condemnation 
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upon  the  whole,  because  of  tin-  >f  some, 

i-  not  less  absurd  than  to  pronounce  an  in  li->  t  MH- 
nate  judgment  of  condemnation  upon  all  men,  lie<  ui-,e, 
of  the  \\  i<  kedness  of  »ome,  or  upon  all  law-,  because 
•ome  are  oppressive.  It  was  not,  hou.-\.  ex- 

pected, that  a  writer  who  made  no  diminution  l»-i\\ 
a  nation  and  the  individual*.  composing   t'ntt   n  tlion  — 
Who  confounded    national    with    individual    in 
and  concluded  that,   he(;tu-e    |MI  -simony  u  as  n  means 
of  promoting  individual  wealth,  therefore,  it   must  be 
the  HUMUS  of  augmenting  national  wealth:  it  was  not, 
I  say,  tu  In  ,•,!    that    a  wriier    \\hoinade    such 

confusion  of  all  other  siil.j.-M^  relntin-  lo  n:i[ional 
wealth,  -Itnuld  made  a  proper  disrriiniii.ttinii  l>i- 
tueen  public  and  private  monopolies.  A  private 
monopoly  mav  he  \er\  injurious  to  nation  il  \\i--tlth, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  a  pnhlic  mono. 
poly  is  so. 

A  public  monopoly  belongs  to  a  nation  —  a  private 
monopoly  to  an  individual,  to  a  coroporatinn,  or  to 
some  part  of  a  nation  only.  A  public  monopoly 
gives  a  nation  similar  advantages  over  other  nations, 
that  a  private  monopoly  i^ives  a  citi/en  over  his  fel- 
low-citizens; and  is  beneficial,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
national  wealth,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  private 
monopoly  is  prejudicial  to  national  wealth.  They 
are  the  same  in  principle,  and  the  dillVrem  e  arises 
from  the  difference  in  the  subjects  to  which  they  are 
applied.  A  public  monopoly  has  the  -ame  influence 
on  national,  that  a  private  monopoly  has  on  indivi- 
dual wealth.  Private  monopolies  give  /.  n  an 

advantage  over   another,  and    are.    for    th.it    reason, 
'•it   individual,  but    prejudicial   to    n  iii.iiial 
wealth.  Public  monopolies  give,  one  uatioa  uu  advan- 
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tage  over  another,  and  are,  for  that  reason,  conducive 
to  national  wealth,  although  prejudicial  to  foreign 
nations. 

Considering  the  whole  world  as  one  great  commu- 
nity of  nations,  and  then  a  monopoly  to  one  nation, 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
world,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  private  monopoly 
is  now  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. And  a  legislature,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  to 
protect  aud  regulate  the  general  interests  of  the  world, 
would  be  bound  to  suppress  national  monopolies, 
upon  the  same  principles  that  a  legislature,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  and  promote  national  interests, 
is  bound  to  suppress  private  monopolies. 

Private  monopolies  are  not  injurious  to  those  who 
enjoy  them,  nor  is  this  the  objection  that  is  urged 
against  them;  but  they  are  injurious  and  oppressive 
to  those  who  are  excluded  from  their  enjoyment.  All 
the  citizens  of  a  nation  are  entitled  to  the  same 
rights,  and  should  be  governed  by  the  same  laws;  and, 
therefore,  private  monopolies  are  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive. If  nations  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
could  claim  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  then 
•would  national  monopolies  also  be  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive, although  they  might  promote  national  interests 
in  the  same  manner  that  private  monopolies  now  pro- 
mote individual  interests,  still  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed. 

It  has  never  been  pretended  that  private  monopo- 
lies were  not  beneficial  to  those  who  enjoyed  them. 
On  the  contrary,  this  constitutes  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  them,  for  in  proportion  as  they  are  beneficial 
to  the  monopolists,  in  the  same  proportion  are  they 
prejudicial  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  So  public 
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monopolies,  as  a  general  rule,  are  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tion that  enjoys  them,  and  may,  for  that  reason,  he 
•••judicial  to  other  nations;  still  those  oilier  nations 
have  no  grounds  of  complaint,  because  their  citizens 
owe  no  duties  to  a  foreign  government,  and  can  claim 
no  privileges  from  it.  There  is  no  hardship  or  in- 
ju-iii  r.  in  excluding  foreign  nations  from  a  participa- 
tion in  our  domestic  trade,  Nut  there,  would  he  a  very 
great  hardship,  as  well  as  injustice,  in  excluding 
any  portion  of  our  own  citizens  from  a  participation 
in  it. 

The  English  do  no  injustice  to  the  French,  in  ex- 
cluding tin  in  from  the  trade  of  the  English  colonies, 
but  there  would  be  great  injustice  and  oppression,  in 
excluding  the  people  of  Liverpool  from  that  trade. 
It  is  right  for  our  government  to  exclude  the  English 
from  trading  directly  from  New- York  to  New- 
Orleans,  but  it  would  be  oppression  to  exclude  the 
people  of  Baltimore  from  the  same  trade. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  plain  difference  in  prim 
between  public  and  private  monopolies,  and  although 
one  may  be  prejudicial  to  national  wealth,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  other  is;  and,  although  one 
may  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  other  is.  This  difference  existing  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  writer  on  poli- 
il  economy,  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  all 
general  sweeping  denunciations  of  monopolies  should 
be  regarded  as  idle  declamation  , 

As  a  general  rule,  private  mouopolics  are  prejudi- 
cial to  national  wealth,  and  me  liable  to  all  the  o!>- 
tions  and  denunciations   that  writers,  on   political 
economy,  have  pronounced  asrain^f  monopolies 
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rally.  To  this  genrral  rule,  however,  there  are 
many  exceptions.  There  are  numerous  instances  in 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  specific 
object,  or  for  the  attainment  of  some  national  benefit, 
it  raay  he  expedient  and  useful  to  grant  a  private 
monopoly  for  a  certain  period. 

Patents  for  useful  inventions  and  improvements — 
copy  rights  for  literary  productions,  create  private 
monopolies,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  although  not 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  These  are,  no  doubt,  very 
useful  as  well  as  very  just,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  enterprise  and  industry. 

A  nation  m?iy  he  desirous  of  establishing  some  useful 
manufactory,  or  to  open  some  new  source  of  trade, 
which  is  expected  to  he  useful  and  important  to  the 
nation,  at  some  future  period;  and  for  the  attainment 
of  these  objects,  it  may  he  expedient  to  create  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  for  a  limited  period.  This  monopoly 
may  be  granted  to  a  single  individual,  to  a  company, 
to  a  corporation,  or  to  some  particular  town;  and  al- 
though the  rest  of  the  nation  may  he  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  it,  still  as  the  object  is  to  promote  na- 
tional interests,  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  forego  his  own  private  advantage  for  the  public 
good,  no  one  will  have  a  right  to  complain. 

As  a  general  rule,  public  or  national  monopolies 
of  a  colonial  or  any  other  trade,  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote national  wealth,  because  they  are  calculated  to 
give  one  nation  advantages  over  other  nations.  To 
this  rule  also  there  are  mauy  exceptions.  A  nation 
may  be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  render  a  public  mono- 
poly of  a  colony  trade  useless  to  the  parent  country, 
and  oppressive  to  the  colonies,  or  it  may  be  more  op- 
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>»nies  than  beneficial  tn  the  nation. 
rul.lii  monopolies,  although  liable,  vet  tli'-y  are  Dot 
so  liable  to  abut*  ••  prhatr  monopolies.  Tin-  former 
mn-  htined  in  tdr  domestic  and  colonial  trade 

of  the  nation:  and  to  such  advantages  as  one  nation 
may,  by  means  of  commercial  treaties,  obtain  OMT 
others.  A  nation  may  exclude  nil  oilier  nations  from 
any  participation  in  it**  domestic  or  colonial  trad.-, 
but  it  cannot  usurp  the  trade  of  an  independent  foreign 
nation.  It  may  adopt  a  colonial  polity,  \\liidi  shall 
be  very  op|,n-s«i\(.  to  n-  M.lonii's.  and  this  is  the  ex. 
1  of  the  abuse  to  which  public  monopolies  are 
liable. 

nation   has  a  perfect  ri-ht  to  a  monopoly  of 

oun    re*,, iint of  it*  o\\  n    industry,   and    tit'  the 

benefit   to    be   derived  from    its  .-._i  icullure.  <  om 
and  manufacture*.     A  nation  that  e\<  ludrs  foreigners 
from    its   <  oastini;  trade,   and  from   direct  trade  to  its 
eolonir-  to    its   O\MI   citi/ens   a   monopoly    of 

those  trades,      if  this  be  a  public  monopoly  no  inj 
tii  »     is    done   to  any   one.    unless   the  restriction  is  a 
useless  oppression  upon  the  colonies. 

-tii<  lion  on  importations  in  foreign  bottoms,  and 
the  e\(  lusion  of  foreign  bottoms  from  the  <  or 

coasting  trade,  creates  a  monopoly  in  trade.     Hestric- 
tious   on    the  importations  of   foreign   manufactm 
creates  a  monoptdy  in   manufactures   to  the,   extent  of 
the  restriction,  and    is   a  complete  monopoly,  uht'i 
amounts  to  a  prohibition.      Ke.stin  I'I.MI-  on  the  imp 
tation  of  corn,   or  other   products  of  a^ricultui.il    la- 
bour, creates   a  monopoly,  pro  luntn.  in  agriculn. 
and  if  these  measures  promote  the   general  welfai 
nation,    neither  tlie,  individuals  .»!'  ih-    n.-ttion.  nor 
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foreigners  have  a  right  to  complain.  So  long  as  the 
restriction  applies  only  to  foreigners,  the  monopoly  is 
public,  and  although  it  may  be  injudicious,  is  not  lia- 
ble to  much  abuse,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  converted  into  a 
private  monopoly,  it  becomes  partial  and  oppressive. 

A  private  monopoly  is  an  exclusion  of  a  part  of 
the  citizens  from  a  trade  or  employment,  in  which 
another  part  are  permitted  to  engage.  If  New- York 
was  the  only  port  of  entry  in  this  country  for  tea, 
then  the  people  of  New- York  would  have  a  monopoly 
of  that  trade.  If  any  company  or  corporation  en- 
joy the  same  exclusive  privilege,  the  monopoly  might 
be  still  more  oppressive,  and  such  vexatious  regula- 
tions and  interferences  by  the  government  are  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  national  wealth. 

Independent  of  all  experience  on  this  subject,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  where  a  nation  enjoys 
a  monopoly,  or  exclusive  privilege  over  other  nations, 
its  wealth  would  be  promoted  in  consequence  of  it. 

If  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  the  West  India  islands,  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
such  a  monopoly  would  stimulate  our  national  indus- 
try? Would  not  an  extensive  market  for  our  lumber 
and  for  the  produce  of  our  soil,  furnish  additional 
motives  for  labour?  Would  not  such  a  market  pro. 
mote  the  consumption  of  it,  and  prevent  (he  accumu- 
lation, which  causes  our  present  embarrassments,  and 
the  present  stagnation  of  business?  Had  we  such  a 
monopoly,  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  would  af- 
ford a  direct  and  immediate  stimulus  to  our  wood- 
cutters, sawyers,  shipbuilders,  sailors,  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  by  consuming  the  product  of  their 
labour,  and  giving  them  in  exchange,  the  product  of 
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those  island*.     This  \\  mil  the   p«  this 

<.y  the   necessaries  and  comfort*  of  life 

in    greater    abundant  e.      Its    becoming    tin-    carriers 

and  \cmlers  of  their  .  •itiiiiiodities.  employment  uould 

•  iir    s|n|,|,,ni;,     \\hicli    \utuld    swell    the 

amount  ol  our  profit-  .ii.-iu_  t'rmn  tin-  nopoU. 

Tin's*-  of    tin-    sources   from     which    'In1 

enormous  ma-s  of  Knglish  wealth  IMS  In-,  n  dt-rm-d  in 
the  last  two  Centura's.  Why  is  it  th:ii  Knglaud  en- 
j«»\s  a  gre.it rr  degree  of  |)ii'-|»crit\  during  a  period  of 
\\iili  the  other  in.ti  iiiiiie  naiiuiis  of  |^nro|ic,  than 
during  a  period  of  [leaci-r  U  it  not,  hecanse  she  then 
enjoy*  to  a  greater  extent  a  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world?  And  if  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  the  whole  \\orld  he  henrfiMal,  surely  upon  the 
game  principle  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  a  part  of 
it  must  he  heneficial  also,  though  in  a  lesser  degree. 

The  advantage  which  a  nation  derives  from  a  mo- 
nopolv,  does  not  proceed  from  the  profit*  as-  suclF, 
which  arise  from  the  trade,  hut  from  the  stimulus, 
which  it  afl'ords  to  national  industry.  Tliia  is  a  very 
material  distinction,  and  the  principal  one  which  dis- 

_'ii-hes  a  puhlic  from  a  private  monopoly.  A  pri- 
vate monopoly  affords  little  or  no  stimulus  to  national 
industry,  because  it  excludes  all  competition.  Those 
\vlio  enjoy  the  monopoly,  regulate  the  trade  to  suit 
their  own  individual  interests,  and  never  admit  such 
a  competition,  as  to  le^rn  the  profits  on  the  articles 
of  their  trade.  They  look  for  large  profits  <>n  a  little 
labour,  and  a  small  consumption;  \\hile  the  interests 
of  the  nation  require,  that  the  piotits  should  arise  ou 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  on  a  I  ustimption. 

A  private  monopoly  therefore,  stimulates  the  iuduo- 
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try  of  but  a  few  individuals,  while  a  public  mono, 
poly  opens  a  field  of  enterprise  to  a  whole  people, 
and  often  stimulates  the  industry  of  a  whole  nation. 

If  the  benefit  of  a  monopoly  of  a  colony  trade  arose 
solely,  or  in  any  considerable  degree,  from  the  indus- 
try of  the  colonies  themselves,  which  is  usually  the 
case  with  private  monopolies,  it  would  be  liable  to 
all  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  it;  but  when 
the  monopoly  is  public,  the  principal  benefit  arises 
from  tin*  augmented  industry  of  the  parent  country. 

Dr.  Smith  assumes  it  as  a  fact,  that  any  diminution 
of  the  profits  to  the  colonists  on  the  production  of 
their  labour,  in  consequence  of  a  colonial  monopoly, 
discourages  industry,  and  prevents  production,  or  as 
he  expresses  himself,  *' hinders  at  all  times  their  ca- 
pital from  maintaining  so  great  a  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour,  as  it  otherwise  would  maintain.'* 

"The  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "by  excluding  the  competition  of  other  na- 
tions, and  thereby  raising  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in 
the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws 
produce  from  the  old  market  arid  capital  from  the  old 
employment.  To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony 
trade  beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  our  share  of 
that  trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would 
have  been  without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have 
been  no  reason  for  establishing  the  monopoly.  But 
whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the 
returns  are  slower,  and  more  distant,  than  those  of 
the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own  ac- 
cord would  go  to  that  branch,  necessarily  renders  the 
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whole  quantity  of  pro,  Inlmur  annually  main- 

taim'il  then — the  \\hol-  annu.il  produce  nf  the  land 
and  labour  of  tlnit  country,  h---  ihan  they  otheru  i-e 
\\uiilil  lir.  It  keep-  I|U\MI  tlir  revenue  of  the  inlrtbi- 

ta  of   that  country.  In-low  wlmt  it   would  naturally 
in,    mill  thereby   dimini-he-   their  power  of  </• 

•utinn.      It   not  only  hinders  at  all  times  their  r*. 

pi'  il    from  ni.iintninin-  itily  of  produc- 

laliour,    as   it    would    otlirrwi-r    in:iiut;tiii,  lint    it 

liinder^  it  from  in<  rca-iuj;  so   faHt  as  it  would   otli-  r- 

v\  i«.c  iiuri'ii-r,  and  consequently  from   innintaiuiug  so 

it  a  quantity  of  prodwtiM1  l:ih.i,jr. 
A  Grange  fallacy  is  at   tlir  liottotn  of  Dr.  Smith't 
reasoning  on  llu*  siil»j«-(  t  of  <oloniil  mono|»oli»-«..  ,H,d  a 
singular  ob«curit\    pcrvr\d»--  his   wholr  argument.      It 

!ino-t  im[»o^sililt«  to  i;»-t  di«>tiiict  and   clear    ; 
tions  »>f  lii^  prrini-i-H.  or  to  follow  the  train  of  hi«*  rea- 

ing  to  bis  com  lu-ion-:  and  1  am  inclined  to  lx>. 
lir vi',  that  hi-  rra-onin^  ha-  IKMMI  ac(jni«-sred  in,  not 
hr(  ause  it  carried  «>nvi(  tion,  hut  hoc  ause  it  was  in- 
comprchcn^ihlf.  Men  Imve  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
there  was  more  in  it  than  met  the  eye,  and  their  va- 
nity led  them  to  admit  his  <  on<  lu-ious,  rather  than 
admit  that  they  could  not  comprehend  hi-  P--I-OM. 

There  are  two  fundamental  errors  in  hi*  pren: 
so  far  a-  I  am  capalile  of  comprehending  them    The 
One  is  in  putting  UK  ir  tiic  «  lu-e.  or  the  i\i^ 

UK  ut  for  tlie  a^ent.  lie  perpetually  attributes  to  ca- 
pital the  functions  whicn  belong  e\clu-i\il\  to  la- 
bour. Capital  tloe-  tli it,  and  capital  doe-  that,  and 
in  piopoition  to  the  magnitude  of  this  a.;ent,  \v;ll  be 
the  m.i^nitnde  of  lh< 

•  Wealth  of  Nation*,  book  iv.  chap 
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The  second  error  is  of  kin  to  the  first.  He  says, 
that  capital  employed  in  a  home  or  domestic  trade,  is 
more  profitable  to  the  nation,  than  one  employed  in 
a  foreign  trade.*  This  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not,  as 
has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  and  to  assume  it  as 
a  fact  in  reasoning  is  altogether  unwarrantable,  for  it 
is  just  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  false  as  a  correct  con- 
clusion. 

Dr.  Smith  is  equally  unfortunate  in  supposing  that 
a  colonial  policy,  which  diminishes  the  profits  on  the 
productive  labour  of  the  colony,  necessarily  renders 
the  irhole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
that  country  less  titan  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
meaning;  of  this  is,  although  rather  obscurely  ex- 
pressed, that  the  greater  the  profits  the  more  indus- 
trious the  people  will  be. 

Colonial  restrictions  may  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
colonists,  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  will  for 
that  reason  be  the  less  industrious,  or  that  the  an- 
nual product  of  their  labour  will  be  the  less,  and  as 
neither  national  or  colonial  wealth  depends  upon  ac- 
cumulutinn,  it  matters  not  whether  the  profits  are 
great  or  small,  so  long  as  the  annual  product  of  la- 
bour is  not  lessened  in  consequence. 

If  the  profits  are  sufficiently  great  to  afford  a  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation  for  labour — if  the  re- 
strictions are  not  such  as  to  cause  discouragement  to 
labour — if  the  profits  are  such  as  to  keep  industry 
steadily  at  its  work;  the  annual  product  of  industry 
will  no  doubt  be  as  great,  if  not  greater;  and  will 
probably  be  more  beneficial  both  to  the  labourer  and  to 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  5. 
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tin-    (ohmy,  tli.'in    if  the    profits   were  twir«   a«  s;rp»t; 
pre<  IM-!\    I'm-  the   same  reason,    that    it    is  more  hri' 
cial  fur  ft  nition  or   n  people,  tn  dig   in   the  earth   fot 
i,  th:ui    it  \\onld    he  to   dig   for  gold,    even  though 
|ir.iilu<  I    should    he  hiishel    for   liiisln-1.      So  long, 
tin  i  is  the   restric'ions  of  a  colonial  monopoly, 

are  not  so  great,  as  to  prevent  a  fair  compensation  for 
lahour,    and    therehy    <l  _;e    industry,   they   will 

not  In-  prejinlii  i;tl  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
Coloninl  restriction^  m;i\  !H>  -<>  ^reat  and  oppressive. 
as  to  produce  this  efl'ect.  hut  this  is  not  the  necessary 
-e<|iieii<e  of  a  colonial  monopoly. 
'I'lie  j)roiits  of  lahour  in  the  West  Indies  are  mm  h 
greater,  notwithstanding  their  colonial  restrictions 
than  in  England,  and  yet  the  people  in  those  islands 
are  much  less  industrious,  than  in  iMi^land.  The 
profits  of  lahour  are  much  greater  in  this  country, 
than  in  Knirland,  and  yet  the  people  in  England  arc 
the  most  industrious.  It  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  the  industry  of  the  people  depends  on  the  pr< 
of  lahour,  or  that  the  product  of  lahour  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  price  it  hears  in  market. 

The    only   effectual   means   of  promoting  national 
\\e:tlth,  is,  hy  ausjmentiiii;  the  quantity  of  national  iu 
dustry,  and  it  would  seem,  that  no  argument  was  ne- 
to   jiro\e,    that  a    puhlic    monopoly  of  any 
trade,  must  in  its    very    nature  have  a  powerful  ten 
demy  to   produce  this  effect.      If  ue  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  \\estlndiamarket  for  Hour,  which  would  \- 
hahly   augment  the   demand   for  that  article  five  hun- 
dred thousand   harrels   a  y»-;n .    'ommoii   sense    n 
teach  every  man.  that  national  indu-tr\  \\ould  he  aug- 
mented to  a  decree,  equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  [ 
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dnction  of  that  quantity:  and  if  in  addition  to  this  we 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  productions  of 
the  West  Indies,  it  would  he  still  more  advantageous 
to  our  country,  unless  we  were  so  unwise,  as  to  place 
such  restraints  upon  their  trade,  as  to  discourage  in- 
dustry, by  depriving  them  of  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  lahour.  If  our  cotton-planters  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  English  market  tor  cotton,  he  would  be  an  in- 
genious man,  who  should  succeed  in  persuading  them, 
that  it  would  not  be  <or  their  benefit,  or  that  it  would 
not  encourage  the  industry,  and  promote  the  wealth 
of  this  country. 

Dr  Smith,  however,  says,  that  "the  monopoly  of 
the  colony  trade,  like  all  other  mean  and  malignant 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  depresses  the  in- 
d"stry  of  all  other  countries,  !mt  chiefly  that  of  the 
colonies;  without  in  the  least  increasing,  but  on  the 
contrary  diminishing,  that  of  the  country  in  whose  fa- 
vour it  is  established."* 

In  what  way  does  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
dp  preys  the  industry,  not  only  of  all  other  countries, 
but  that  of  the  colonies  also?  By  diminishing  the 
profits  on  the  product  of  their  industry,  or  in  other 
words,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  it.  This  is  the 
only  possible  way,  in  which  the  monopoly  can  de- 
press the  industry  of  the  colonies.  If  they  get  as 
great  a  price  for  the  product  of  their  labour,  burden- 
ed with,  as  they  would  do  free  from  the  monopoly, 
then  the  monopoly  takes  from  them  none  of  the  mo- 
tives to  industry.  A  monopoly  then  depresses  in- 
dustry by  diminishing  the  profits  on  its  product. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  7. 
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Dr.  Smith  »!-••  s.-iy-s  that  a  monopoly  of  Hie  colony 

'•  .   also    "depresses   the    industry   of  the  country 

in   whose   favour    it  i-    established  "      In    what    way 

dfP*     it      produce     till-     opposite      I'll'-"   I?          He      Irll- 

thai  ••!>•  .;  tli*'  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  mo- 

nopoly disc  -ounces  the  improvement  of  land.  The 
pr'.fit  of  improxement,  depend**  upon  the  difference 
befuirn  what  the  land  actually  prodm  es,  HIM!  what, 
l\  the  ;i|)|»li(  ation  of  a  certfiin  tjnantity  of  capital,  n 
can  he  made  to  produce.  If  this  dillVrem  e  afl'ords  a 
,i.-r  pn«tU  than  can  he  drawn  from  an  equal  capi- 
tal, in  any  mercantile  employment,  the  improvement 
of  land  will  draw  capital  from  all  me  (antile  employ- 
ments. If  the  profit  i-  leas,  iiu-nantile  employments 
will  draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land. 

••The  monopoly  raUes  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit, 
and  thereby  augment-  somewhat  the  i;ain  of  our  mer- 
chant*. But  as  it  obstructs  somewhat  the  national 
increase  of  capital,  it  tend-*  rather  to  diminish,  than 
to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  revrmie.  which  the 
in  habitants  of  a  country  derive  from  the  profits  of 
stock:  a  small  profit,  upon  a  great  capital,  generally 
afford  ins;  a  grrater  revenue,  than  a  great  pro!)  upon 

i  ill  one.      The  monopoly  nti-.es  tin-  rate  of  p 
but  it  hinders  thr  sum  of  profit  from  ri  i  as 

it  other"  i^  \\oiild  do."* 

A  monopoly    then,  has   the   stnui;e    and   opposite 
effect  of  depre«>-i  i^;  the   industry   ol    the  colony,   by 
dimini-hin^  the  proliis:  and   (,f  depreH^in-  t!ie  in 
try     t  the  par«'iit  country,  or  "of  ill     c«inn;ry  ii 
favour  it   is   e«.tahli-.hed,"    by    inci-i'.isin^   th"   pr,, 


Wealth  vf  Nauwis,  book.  iv.  cha;.. 
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and  by  parity  of  reason,  industry  would  be  invigo- 
rated in  the  colonies,  by  increasing  the  profits,  and  in 
the  parent  country,  by  lessening  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Dr.  Smith  got  entan- 
gled in  such  an  absurdity.  I  can  only  account  for  it, 
from  his  indistinct  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
cause  and  source  of  wealth.  He,  for  the  most  part, 
considers  capital  as  the  active  agent  in  the  production 
of  wealth,  although  he  attaches  no  definite  idea  to  the 
word  rapital.  Sometimes  it  means  money;  sometimes 
ships  improvements,  &c.;  and  sometimes  even  land 
and  iiuildings,  and  he  sometimes  considers  labour  as 
the  cause  or  active  agent,  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  would  seem  that  he  con- 
sidered capital  as  the  cause  of  wealth  in  the  parent 
country,  and  labour,  as  the  cause  in  the  colonies.— 
The  capital  of  the  parent  country,  being  a  given 
quantity,  and  capable  of  employing  a  given  quantity 
of  labour,  high  mercantile  profits,  have  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  a  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  agri- 
culture, which  is,  according  to  his  theory,  the  most 
productive  employment,  to  merchandise,  which  is  a 
less  productive  one;  and  therefore,  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country,  is  depressed  by  high  profits. 
In  the  colonies,  however,  if  capital  was  considered 
as  the  cause  of  wealth,  a  monopoly,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  by  lessening  the  profits  on  mercantile 
capital,  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  a  portion 
of  it  to  agriculture,  and  thereby  augment  the  product 
of  agricultural  labour. 

In  reading  that  chapter  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations," 
on  colonies,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  high  profits  on  labour,  or  the 
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product  of  Uln.ur,  were   most  condm  \\>-   to  wealth  in 
the  colonies,  and   low   profits   in   the   pap-nt  'MM: 
II'1  says,  Hi.  -i.lr-  ;v||  die  had  eflV<  is  i ii  general,  which 
have  already  heen  mentioned  ;is  nerr-s.inK   r 
from  a  hi^li  rale  of  profit.  '  <me  more  fatal 

haps,  than  all  these  put  together,  hut  which,  if  W6 
may  ju<li;e  from  '•\prui-il<  c,  i-  inseparably  connected 
with  it.  The  hii;h  rule  of  profit  seems  every  \vheiv 
to  destroy  that  parsimon\ ,  \vhich,  in  other  circum- 
stances,  is  natural  to  the,  character  of  the  merchant. 
When  profits  are  hi^h,  that  sohei  \irtue  »  he 

superfluous,  and  e\[iensive  luxury  to  <siiii  hetter  the 
aflluenre  of  lii-  situation. " 

This  r,"i-.H!,iii4  \\uuld  'prove,  unless  colonists  are 
exceptions  to  the  m-neial  rules  \\hich  go\eru  man- 
kind, Uutt  a  colonial  monopoly  \\hich  lessened  the 
i  hitant  profits  on  ( olonial  luhour  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, would  rather  promote  than  retard  the  pros., 
rity  of  the  colony. 

Inordinate  prolit-,  however,  are  not  usually  the 
i  oiKomitants  of  a  public  monopoly.  Where  a  whole 
nation  is  permitted  to  share  the  benefits  of  a  particu- 
lar trade,  the  competition  will  he.  too  great  to  admit  of 
\eiy  i;n';tt  profits.  Exorbitant  profit  is  a  concomitant 
evil  of  a  private  monopoly. 

There  is  another  error  in  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning 
on  the  subject  of  colonial  monopolies,  \\hidi  it  may 
he  well  line  a  little  more  at  li-nujlh.  He  su; 

••the  quantity  of  productive  lahour  \\hith  any  capital 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  ••!'  consumption  cau 
maintain,  is  ••\actly  in  proportion,  as  has  been  t»hown 
in  the  second  hook,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns. 
\  :vpital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example,  em. 
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ployed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  of  which 
the  returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  constant  employment,  in  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  equal  to 
what  a  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year. 
If  the  returns  are  made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year, 
it  can  keep  in  constant  employment  a  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  carried  on  within  a  neighbour. 
ing,  is,  upon  that  account,  in  general,  more  advan- 
tageous, than  one  carried  on  with  a  distant  country; 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, as  it  has  likewise  been  shown  in  the  se- 
cond book,  is  in  general  more  advantageous  than  a 
roundabout  one. 

"But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so  far  as 
it  has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of 
it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on 
with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  distant 
country;  and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  to  a  roundabout  one."* 

And,  therefore,  he  concludes,  that  a  colonial  mono- 
poly is  disadvantageous  to  a  country. 

In  the  second  book  to  which  he  refers  us  for  proof 
of  this  strange  doctrine,  he  says,  "the  returns  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  are  very  seldom  so 
quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade.  The  returns  of 
the  home  trade,  generally,  come  in  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times  in  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  4.  chap.  vii. 
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r.  Tin-  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion seldom  comes  in  before  the  end  ot~  the  year,  and 
sometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three  years.  A  capi. 
tal,  therefore,  cmplowd  in  the  home,  trade  will  some- 
tin  operations,  or  be  sent  out  and  re. 
turned  times,  h  i  .[•••  iln-  <  apiUl  employed  in 
the  trade  of  (  wisumption  ha§  made  one.  If 
the  capitals  arc  equal  the  om  will  give 
four-and-twenty  times  mure  encouragement  and  sup- 
port  to  the  industry  of  the  country  than  the  other."* 

If  any  man  but  a  philosopher  of  established  repu- 
t.-uion,   was  to  utter   such  n<>nien*e  a?  ihi*,  to  a  HUT 
i  h.int,  he  would  lie   looked  upon  as  a  theoretical  aim 
pleion:    but  when   uttered    by    such    a  man  as   Dr. 
Smith,  \\huse  reputation  for  wisdom  is  almost  as  ex- 
tensive as  civilization,  it  is  immediately  swallowed,  a§ 
the  recondite  deduction  of  philosophic  investigation. 

In  the  very  same  chapter,  the  doctor  tells  us,  that 
'•the  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  (that 
is,  the  capital  of  the  nation  itself,)  "is  increased  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  single  individual,  by 
their  continually  accumulating  and  adding  to  it  what- 
ever they  save  out  of  their  revenue.''  And  in  a  pre- 
ceeding  chapter,  in  the  same  book,  he  says,  that  "as 
the.  capital  of  an  individual  can  be  increased  only  by 
what  he  saves  from  his  annual  revenue,  or  his  annual 
Sains,  so  the  capital  of  a  society  which  is  the  game 
with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  roinpoge  it,  can 
t>e  increased  only  in  the  same  mann 

According  then,  to  one  of  Dr.  Smith's  theories,  (for 
he  hai  at  least  two,)  the  increase  of  national  wealth 

Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap. 
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will  be  ascertained,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  in- 
dividual profits,  so  that  if  a  merchant  embarks  in  the 
East  India  trade,  with  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  in  two  years  doubles  his  capital, 
after  deducting  all  his  expenses,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  capital  of  the  nation  has  been  augmented  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar.*-,  by  this  trade;  although  the 
capital  may  not  have  made  more  than  one  operation, 
or  been  sent  out  and  returned  more  than  once.  And 
according  to  this  rule,  a  merchant  with  an  equal  capi- 
tal employed,  either  in  the  home  trade,  or  in  trade 
with  a  neighbouring  nation,  which  capital  shall  have 
made  twelve  operations  in  the  same  time,  but  which 
shall  only  have  increased  fifty  per  cent,  by  those  ope- 
rations, will  only  have  increased  the  capital  of  the 
nation  half  as  much  as  the  capital  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade.  According  to  one  rule,  the  former  ca- 
pital will  have  increased  national  wealth  twice  as 
much  as  the  latter.  According  to  the  other  rule,  the 
latter  capital  will  have  increased  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  either  twelve  or  twenty-four  times,  (I  am  not 
able  to  tell  which,)  as  much  as  the  former. 

A  merchant  would  laugh  at  an  ordinary  man,  who 
-liould  tell  him  that  his  capital  would  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  its  operations,  or 
the  oftener  it  was  sent  out  and  returned.  The  truth 
is,  the  profits  of  a  trade  to  a  merchant,  or  its  advan- 
tage to  a  nation,  does  not  at  all,  depend  upon  the  fre- 
quency of  the  returns  of  the  capital.  A  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  East  India  trade,  may  be,  and  usually 
is,  vastly  more  profitable  than  an  equal  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  "\Vest  India  trade;  and  no  capital,  in 
any  trado,  ever  employs  industry  or  puts  it  in  motion; 
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it  in  industry,  or  labour,  \\  hi(  It  employs  capital   and 
puts  it  in  motion,  or  ni.ikr-  us,-  of  it  as  an  instrument 
of  profit;  and  whether  it   \\ill  require   more  labour  to 
manage  a  capital  employed    in   one  u  id--  or  anoil 
depends  entin-U  on      ircuiustan     -       It   may  reqnir 
more  lal>onr  to  manage  a  capital  of  a   hundred    th< 
sand  dollars  employed   in   ,i  foreun  tlcin  in  a  domes- 
tic trade,  or  vice  veritu,  lint  the  quantity  of  labour  a 

'ital  may  require  to  manage,  it,  depemU  upon  su<  h 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  resprc-tinu;  it.  And  tin1  fre<|uen<\  of  tin 
returns  of  >  nl,  or  more  properly  the  frequent  \ 

nf  m:ik  lianses,  is  not  a   less  fallacious  en 

rion  for  ascertaining  the  national  advantages  arising 
front  any  particular  trade.  A  retailer  of  ardent  ±\n- 
rits  uill  probably  turn  his  capital  ten  time-,  \\liile  a 
whale  fislicrniHii  is  turning  his  once,  but  the  capital 

the   latter  is  much  the  most  beneficially  employed 
for  his  country.     Capital  employed  in  the  slave  trade 
may  yield   greater   profits,  and   may  be  turn' 
fiv<|iii'iitly  than  one  employed  in  the  fur  trade,  but  it 
will  hardly  be  contended,  that  it  is  more  condii 
to  national  wealth. 

Although  no  precise  rules  can   be  laid  down,  as  to 
profitableness   or  utility  of  a  trade,  or  of  any  n 
employment,  upon  the  ground  of  the  -hoi  tho 

intervals  at  which   exchanges   are  made,  or  the  | 
fits  received;  yet  it  will,  perhaps,  more,  generally  !>»• 
found  that  the   longer  tht-   interval*  heturrn  tin- 
changes,  or  as  Dr.  Smith  would   say,  the  in 
tant  the  return  of  the  capital,  the  greater  the  pi 
If  there  be  any  rnle    on  the   -nlijei  t.  the   lender  the 
voyage,  the  greater  the  profit.  '  there  m 
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who  can  so  long  wait  the  return  of  their  capitals, 
and  of  course  there  is  less  competition;  and  if  indivi- 
dual profit  be  national  gain,  the  very  reverse  of  Dr. 
Smith's  doctrine  is  true. 

In  agriculture  also,  those  systems,  which  realize 
the  profits  at  the  most  distant  periods,  are  usually 
most  conducive   both    to  individual,    and    national 
wealth,  because  they  are  usually  the  most  enlarged 
and  improved   systems  of  cultivation,  and  hare  the 
greatest  tendency  to  promote  patient  persevering  in- 
dustry.    The  more  distant  the  hope  of  reward  for 
labour,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  near  to  keep  the 
labourer  steadily   at  his  work,  the  more  conducive  it 
is  to  industry.     A  man  who  is  accustomed  to  turn  his 
capital,  or  to  receive  the  profits  of  his  labour  three,  or 
four  times  a  year,  is  more  impatient  and  unsteady  in 
his  business,  than  one  who  has  laid  his  plans  upon  so 
extensive  a  scale,  that  he  cannot  expect  his  reward 
for  his  labour  under  several  years.     The  influence  of 
every  political  measure,  and  of  every  species  of  trade 
upon  national  wealth,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ef- 
fect it  has  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation,  and  not 
by   the  frequency  of  the   return  of  capital,   or  the 
amount  of  the  merchant's  profits,  for  these  are  entire- 
ly distinct  from  national  wealth. 

If  a  colonial  monopoly  affords  a  more  extensive 
market  for  the  product  of  a  nation's  industry,  than  it 
would  enjoy  without  the  monopoly,  it  must  necessa- 
rily afford  a  stimulus  to  its  industry.  It  will  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  the  product  of  industry,  and 
although  our  political  economists  may  tell  us,  that 
this  accumulation  constitutes  national  wealth,  yet  they 
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can  never  persuade  people  with  unsophisticated  com- 
mon sense  t»  e  it. 

universal  agreement  of  all  men  upon  any  sub- 
ject, which  involves  nothing  hut  plain  matter  of  fact, 
may,  without  risque,  he  P  an  truth.  All  na- 

lious  have  considered  it  a  matter  of  importance,  in 
forming  commercial  treaties,  to  obtain  some  peculiar 
privileges  or  advantages  over  other  nations  in  tht 
imercc  of  the  cations,  who  are  parties  to  the  treaty. 
This  id  the  principal  object  of  commercial  treaties, 
and  Dr.  Smith  himself  admits,  that  the  nation  whose 
commerce  is  favoured,  must  necessarily  derive  great 
advantage  from  the  treaty.  Such  treaties  create  a 
species  of  monopoly,  and  they  are  deemed  more  or 
less  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mo- 
nopoly. 

But  if  a  monopoly  obtained  by  a  treaty,  is  benefi- 
cial to  a  nation,  why  should  not  a  monopoly  of  a  si- 
milar kind  secured  by  a  colonial  policy  be  equally 
heueficial?    The  celebrated  treaty  between  England 
and  Portugal,  called  the  Mathuen  treaty,  is  a  memor- 
able instance  of  the  benefit,  which  a  nation  may  de- 
rive from  a  monopoly  of  a  particular  trade,  with  a 
foreign  nation.     The  effect  of  that  treaty  was,  to  g 
to  England  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  woollen  cloths 
to  Portugal,  and  it  enabled  her  in  a  few  years,  to 
>troy  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Portugal.     By  af- 
fording an  entensive  market  for  th •  •-•  •  loth-,   i*. 
couraged   the   industry  of   the    Kn^lith    nation,    and 
promoted   j  iih.     The  monopoly  of  a  colonial 

market  of  equal  extent  would  Ime  horn  equally  hr- 
neficial. 

if  in  a  commercial  treaty  with  tbo  United  States. 
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England  could  secure  to  herself  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing her  manufactures  into  this  country,  free   of 
duty,  will  any  pretend  that  she  would  not  secure  to 
herself  a  very  great  advantage,  one  calculated  greatly 
to  promote  her  wealth  and  prosperity?    Such  a  treaty 
would  secure  to  her  a  monopoly  in  manufactures  to 
the  extent  of  our  market,  even  against  our  own  citi- 
zens, for  they  could  not  enter  into  competition  with 
the  people  of  England,  in  this   branch  of  industry. 
If  all  other  nations  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  then 
the  monopoly  would  be  shared  among  them,  and  the 
competition  would  be  among  them,  but  not  with  our 
own  people,  for  they  would  be  driven  from  the  field  of 
competition.  Public  monopolies  and  a  colonial  policy  of 
restrictions  may  therefore  be  very  beneficial  to  a  nation. 
Diplomatic  skill  consists  principally  in  being  able 
to    gain     an    advantage    in    arranging    the    terms 
upon  which  the  commerce  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  be  carried  on;   and  political  skill  consists  in  a 
great   degree,    when  a  nation  has  colonies,    in  con- 
structing such  a  colonial  svstem,  as  shall  secure  to  the 

^  v  7 

nation  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  trade  of  those  co- 
lonies with  the  least  injury  to  the  colonies  or  nation. 
The  great  error  of  Dr.  Smith's  theory  respecting 
colonial  monopolies,  proceeded  in  the  first  place  from 
his  not  making  a  distinction  between  a  nation  and  the 
individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed,  and  in  confound- 
ing national  with  individual  wealth.  He  did  not  pre- 
serve the  UNITY  of  a  nation.  His  second  error  pro- 
ceeded from  his  not  making  a  distinction  between  na- 
tional and  individual  monopolies.  He  had  in  short 
involved  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  artificial  distinc- 
tions aud  definitions,  from  which  he  was  unable  to 
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himself.     And   lifinf  i.  mi  me**  and 

-    h>    \\  i|)oii  MP 

inilies.  as  well  AS  iii;m\  oil. 


•  III. 
Prod  <-ting  Duties. 

IN    impugn;  M    hnportati 

have  a  two- fold  ohjrct.    Tin-  01  raise  a  r> 

'.(»    8C4  in 

piivilr 

inriiis,  in  tin- ;  dome *.tic  trade  ;uid  n  :in- 

ti\.      All  \M-iter-  on    political  r<  onoiny,  ;ulmil  the 
|M-difiir\  nf  raising  a  revenue  l»y  ini|>u-!*.     The  onl\ 
ijiie-iii»n«.    in.u  -   lininrli 

siiK  [)t-(  is  tin-  amount  of  thf  re\  cnuc  lh;il  o;. 

to    !'  '1    liy    iinjiosis,  mid    llie    mode   of  collcct- 

il. 

Hut  the  expediency  of  hiving  import  duties,  for  the 
purpose  of  hecurini;  to  ciii/.m-  -diiu-  advantage,  or 
pii  in  the  duini'.siii-  tr;ulf  and 

indiistiy   of  the  country,  ha>  lu-cn  vc lii-iiienlly 

il   l»y  many    of  the    mo-t   ( flrln.iii d  ;.nd  popular 
on    political   f(  onomy,   at  the   la-ad    of  \\lmin 
-•;;i,'l-    Vdam  >mith. 

.MM!  <  iini  laws,  are 

all   brai  I'hey   ai 

diiV  vpedifnts  for  accomplishing  the  sa 

t  of  the  ind  >n. 

M 
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Their  object  is  to  create  an  absolute  or  qualified  mo 
nopoly,  according  as  the  duty  amounts  to  an  absolute 
or  qualified  exclusion  of  foreigners,  from  a  participa- 
tion in  any  particular  branch  of  the  trade  or  industry 
of  the  country.  This  system  is  opposed  to  that  of 
free  trade. 

Although  all  nations  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, adopted  the  monopoly  system,  with  respect  to 
their  own  domestic  trade  and  industry,  yet  the  policy 
of  doing  so,  has  been  much  questioned  by  a  very  nu- 
merous sect  of  politicians;  and  many,  who  admit  the 
expediency  of  this  policy,  consider  it  wrong  in  itself, 
but  rendered  necessary,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
restrictive  measures  of  other  nations. 

Upon  this  question,  the  United  States  is  at  present 
divided  into  two  parties;  those  who  are  in  favour  of, 
and  those  who  are  opposed  to  raising  the  tariff.  One 
party  contends,  that  the  only  object  of  imposts,  should 
be  the  raising  a  revenue;  the  other,  that  they  should 
be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  qualified 
monopoly  of  our  own  domestic  trade,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  manufactures.  The  former  are 
the  partisans  of  a  free  trade — the  latter,  of  a  restricted 
trade. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
particular  question.  Whether  the  present  tariff  ought 
to  be  raised  or  lowered,  depends  upon  particular 
local  circumstances,  which  are  perpetually  varying; 
and  upon  a  vast  variety  of  facts,  not  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  respecting  which,  I  have  no  means  of  in- 
forming myself.  AH  that  I  propose  to  do,  is  to  as- 
certain and  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  this, 
and  all  other  questions  like  this,  ought  to  be  decided. 
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I  'l>oii    nil    siihp-i  is,    i.  ,    political  c 

upon  tli  'ieg, 

it  is  ever  l<  d,  thai  ili«-  pnldi*    ini«  i.-,u 

are    paramount   to  individual  IUIM.--!-  —  lint  a  piivatr 
nii^i  liict',   or    iiu  on\  .  ,  udur<-il 
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taken  i 
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that  the  army  and  the  ^i-m-ral  tli 

soldier    i-    [ 

opposed    to   tlu-    I'vnrral    i;ood   of    th<-  army.      So,   in 

pnli  u  -hould  lie  a  fiiudaiucntal  prii 

ph',   that    the.   nation   i^   o\i;.   and    the    leuji^lalure    the 

lould  he  |)ennitted  to  have  . 
^t.  opposed  to  the  general  ^ood  of  the  na- 
I  -      lines  to  ho  admitted,  and  ailed  upon 

as  a  fundamental  principle,  pol'nical  economy  will 
main  in  its  present  <  ru-  .  and  cannot 

buhjected  to  th< 

It  raay,   with   n»   much    propri«-t\,    he    ma 
that  th-1  [Kuity  of  an  array,   woulil   In- 

liv   pei  soldier 

and  employ   hi-   military   -kill   and   pi  n  u  hat 

way  he  pleasc<!  it  the  pnuerand  ca|  -f  a 

nation  will  be  augmented,  liy  permittiti- 
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to  employ  his  skill,  industry,  and  capital,  in  what 
way  he  pleased. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  a  general  and  his  soldiers, 
are  totally  distinct,  and  frequently  opposite.  The  rights 
and  duties  of  a  legislature,  and  its  citizens,  are  as 
distinct,  :»nd  scarcely  less  frequently  opposite.  The 
soMier  should  have  as  much  liberty,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  army.  It  would  be  oppression 
to  deprive  him  of  this.  The  citizen  should  have  as 
much  liberty,  as  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  the 
nation.  To  deprive  him  of  this  would  be  tyranny. 
More  than  this,  he  ought  not  to  claim.  The  general 
is  the  judge  in  the  case  of  the  soldier.  The  legisla- 
ture is  the  judge  in  the  case  of  the  citizen.  Soldiers 
take  all  the  liberty  their  general  will  give  them. — 
Citizens  take  all  the  liberty  the  law  allows  them — 
they  were  never  known  to  refrain  from  engaging  in 
any  profitable  trade  or  business,  which  the  law  al- 
lowed, because  it  was  detrimental  to  the  nation.  If 
the  slave-trade  is  profitable,  they  will  engage  in  it, 
unless  the  law  forbids  it,  and  often  even  then.  If  they 
refrain  at  all,  when  there  is  no  law  against  it,  it  will 
be  from  other  and  higher  motives,  than  regard  to  the 
nation's  welfare;  and  it  will  be  the  same  with  every 
other  kind  of  trade  or  employment. 

We  often  hear  people  talk  about  individual  rights, 
in  a  strain  that  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  na- 
tional interests,  and  individual  rights,  were  often  at 
variance.  They  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  right  of 
property  is  absolute  in  the  individual,  and  that  every 
one  has  a  right  to  sell  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  to  buy 
of  whom  lie  pleases;  and  that  any  interference  by  the 
government,  in  restraining  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
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is  arbitrary  !  uill   "•!!  us,  that 

government  hi-  IMI  n_Jii.  in  <  ontrol  lliciu  in  tin-  dispo- 

.ill    of    til  |M  I  IN  .      llirirlN       \\  Illl      a  !iat 

other  citi/ens  may  deri\e  a  benefn  from  it. 

This  is  ;i  nianife-  \\\<\\\  iilual  rii;lil  to  \>r 

"lute,  Imi  al\N  :i\  -  i<  •!  .tm  .•  it  ml  n  i  mil  lion  - 
al.     There  is  no  SIM  h  lliihi;  as  |  '.hxolule  rights, 

but  in  thosr  tliiuj;-  N\hi(h  ai  .ift  ol'  natnri-:    >m  h 

as  lift',  lilicrty,  sti-(Mn;tli,  talfiit^.  |»i-r-ona|  In  -amy,  &c. 
Tin'  ri-lit  to  property,  is  merely  cuii\rntional  or  condi- 
tional, Mil),  Nation  a-  may  he  mail- 

lin^;  it.  with  a  \ii-\\   to  the  general  interests  of  the 
\\holr  nation.      No  man   has,  or  can  have,  a  perfect 

i^ht  to  property  of  any  description.     K\ 
man  in  tlu-  <  omiunnity,  has  a  qualified  n^lu  to  it,  and 
under    (ertaiii  circumstaoOBty  has  a  right  to  a  living 
out  of  it.    The  puhlic  right  to  every  piece  of  property 
in  the  kingdom,  i*  ^nperior  to  the  private  riu;ht  of  thr 
individual  owner.      Hence,   the  rii;lit  of  the  pnldn 
take  any  man's   property   from   him,   whenever  it  be- 
come*  necessary  for  the   puhlic  i;ood.     If  this   were 
not   so,   the  social  compact  would  not  he  sustained: 

!  mnent  could  not  he  supported. 
If  individual  right  to   property  was  absolute. 
eminent  \\ould  have  no  right  to  take  an  individual*! 
property  from  him,  for  any  purpose  what  I'll. 

public  has  no  rulit   to  deprive  a  man  of  his  life,   hi- 
liberty,  his  talents,   hi-  li,  lii^  personal  beauty. 

or  of  any  other  ^ift  of  nature,  for  the  public  ^ood:  and 
for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world,  because  I 
not  derive  any  of  tlie-e  from  the  puhlic  —  they  are  the 
gifts  <.f  his  rreatoi,  and    He  alone   has  a  right  to 
prive  him  of  tin  No  man.  or  body  of  met 
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right  to  take  them  from  him,  unless  they  have  been 
forfeited  by  some  crime. 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  God  has  a  right  to 
deprive  a  man  of  health  and  life,  government  has  a 
right  to  deprive  him  of  his  property.  The  former  is 
the  bounty  of  God,  and  held  subject  to  his  will.  The 
latter  is  the  bounty  of  the  government,  and  held  sub- 
ject to  its  will.  But  for  the  social  compact  no  man 
could  have  an  exclusive  right  to  any  spot  of  this 
earth.  The  right  of  property  is  therefore  a  conven- 
tional right,  and  the  public  grants  no  title  to  property 
in  derogation  of  the  public  weal.  An  individual  may 
have  a  title  to  property,  superior  to  the  title  of  any 
other  individual,  or  to  any  number  of  individuals, 
less  than  the  whole,  but  it  cannot  be  superior  to  the 
title  of  the  whole,  because  the  whole  includes  the  title 
of  the  individual  himself,  as  well  as  the  title  of  every 
body  else.  Hence  the  right  of  the  public  to  take  a 
man's  property  for  the  purpose  of  making  public 
roads,  or  erecting  fortifications,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, which  the  public  good  may  require. — Hence  the 
right  of  the  government  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  in 
any  manner  the  public  interests  may  require. — Hence 
the  right  to  prohibit  a  man  from  selling  his  property 
to  foreigners,  or  to  buy  from  them  those  things  he 
may  want.  The  government  has  a  clear  and  perfect 
right  to  make  any  regulations  respecting  property, 
or  trade,  which  the  public  interests  may  require. 

Every  question  therefore,  respecting  a  tariff,  or  pro- 
tecting duties,  must  be  a  question  of  expediency,  and 
not  a  question  of  right. 

At  the  head  of  the  partisans  of  a  free  trade,  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  trade  restricted  by  pro- 
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proportion    to  hi-  capital,  so  the  numher  of  those  Hill 
can  he  continually  employed  hy  all  the  memliers  of  a 
bear  a  certain   proportion  to  tin- 
\v  h0Mfcrt|iltal  of  that  society,  and  never  can 
that  proportion.      No  regulation  of  commerce  can  in- 
•he  quantity  of  industry  in 
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Here  Dr.  Smith  has  again  fallen  into  that  strange 
absurdity,  which  has  been  so  often  noticed,  of  attri- 
buting to  capital,  the  functions,  which  alone  belong 
to  labour.  He  seems  to  suppose,  that  capital  posses- 
ses a  given  power,  and  that  a  given  quantity  of  capi- 
tal can  employ  and  maintain  a  given  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  no  more. 

By  capital  he  no  doubt  means  all  the  property  in 
the  country  both  real  and  personal.  The  farmer,  the 
merchant,  and  the  manufacturer,  can  each  employ  a 
number  of  workmen  or  labourers,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  capital,  or  property.  A  farmer,  with  a 
capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  can  employ  and  main- 
tain ten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  labourers,  and  no  more. — 
A  merchant  with  an  equal  capital,  can  employ  and 
maintain  five,  twenty,  or  fifty  labourers,  and  no  more. 
And  a  manufacturer  with  the  same  capital,  can  em- 
ploy seven,  thirty,  or  seventy  labourers,  and  no 
more. 

This  must  be,  what  Dr.  Smith  means,  when  he 
says,  that  "the  general  industry  of  the  society  never 
can  exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  society  can  em- 
ploy." He  does  not  tell  us,  what  amount  of  industry 
a  given  quantity  of  capital  can  employ.  Had  he  fur- 
nished us  with  a  scale,  by  which  we  could  determine 
what  quantity  of  labour  a  given  quantity  of  capital 
could  employ  in  the  different  branches  of  industry, 
we  could  then  have  determined  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  employing  capital  in  those  different 
branches.  Had  he  told  us,  that  ton  thousand  dollars 
capital  could  employ  twenty  labourers  in  agriculture, 
fifteen  in  manufactures,  ten  in  domestic,  and  only  five 
in  foreign  commerce;  or  told  us  the  precise  scale  of 
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\veeo  capital  aiul  labour,  iu  the.se  dif- 
ferent occupations  it   would   I  'I  us  to  test 
the  accuracy  ..f  ln^  i>  .tsomn.;  by  <  nt.     If  tbe 
niimlirr  nf  \\tirkiurii   tli.it  can  he  kept  in  employment 
by  any   particular  per-on  muht  bear  a  certain  pmi 
lion  to  his  capital,  then   that   propoi  U.HI,  •  >!'  the    luim- 
ber  of  labourer-  that  <  apital  can  employ,  Duay  be  as- 
certained liy  actual  experiment;   and  if  the  number  of 
those   that  can   be  continually  employed   l»y   all    tin- 
Members  of  a  great  society,  must  bear  a  certain  | 
portion  to  ill.-  u  hole  capital  nf  that  society,  and  never 
can  exceed   that   proportion.   Rarely  that    proportion 
may  be  ascertained  liy  actual  experiment. 

If  the   capital   of  a  farmer  can  employ   a   certain 
quantity  of  labourers,  and  no  more,  it 
tained.  what  quanti'y  of  im'u-  <|iiantity  of 

capital  can  employ:  and  if  (his  he  sound  doctrine,  it 
is  very  surp  <Vit  the  world  should  have  been 

left  in  darkness  so  Ions;  on  this  sub; 

If  Dr.  Smith's  notion  on  this  sul>j»-<  f  I  r.  l»\ 

ascertaining  the  amount  of  property  or  capital  iu  tin- 
United  States,  and  then  ascertain  ins;  by  actual  expe- 
riment, what  quantity  of  industry  a  -i\  •  -n  quantity  of 
capital  can  employ,  every  school-hoy  \vonld  he  able 
to  tell,  by  a  sum  iu  the  simple  rule  of  proportion, 
what  number  of  labourers  could  he  continually  em- 
ployed, by  all  the  members  <>f  thi*  ^rent  nation. 

This  theory  is,  however,  fanciful  in  the  hi-he^t  de- 
gree. There  is  1,0  e\i-tiu-  proportion  between  capi- 
tal and  industry.  Capital,  in  truth,  never  does  em- 
ploy  labour,  or  maintain  industry,  but  it  is  labour 
that  employs  capital,  or  more  properly,  manages  pro. 
perty.  and  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  m.inage 
45 
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a  given  quantity  of  property,  depends  entirely  on  the 
state  of  improvement  the  property  is  in — on  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  property,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  managed. 

A  farmer  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
may  employ  only  ten  labourers,  or  he  may  employ  a 
hundred,  or  any  other  number;  and  so  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  merchant.  The  property  in  the  United 
States,  may  only  employ  and  maintain  the  present 
ordinary  quantity  of  industry  in  its  management,  or 
it  may  employ  and  maintain  twice  that  quantity;  or 
in  other  words,  there  might  be  twice  as  much  labour 
bestowed  annually  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty, as  there  is  at  present,  and  the  product  of  in- 
dustry would,  in  consequence,  be  twice  as  great  as  at 
present. 

It  might  not  be  possible  to  bestow,  (at  least  profit- 
ably,) twice  as  much  labour  in  the  management  of 
the  commerce  of  a  country,  because  the  quantity  of 
commercial  industry,  is  always  limited  to  the  quantity 
of  produce  there  is  to  be  exchanged,  but  there  can  be 
no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  labour  that  might  be  be- 
stowed upon  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

"Again,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "every  individual  is 
continually  exerting  himself  to  find  out  the  most  ad- 
vantageous employment  for  whatever  capifal  he  can 
command.  It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not 
that  of  the  society  which  he  has  in  view.  But  the 
study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally  leads  him  to 
prefer  that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous 
to  the  society."* 

*  Weal tli  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  2. 
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This  is,  indeed,  a  i  raordkwfy  doctrine.     It 

^found- 
ing national  with  individual  tl  and  wealth. 
An  imli\  idual  may  study  hi.s  own  advantage  by 

, Is.    but   it   will   hardly  he  pr< 

that,  that  is  an  ••••mplo\  nn-nt  inn-t  :id\  antageoui  to 
the  society,"  or  nation.  An  individual  may  study 
his  own  private  advantage  in  employing  hi-,  capital 
ill  the  slave  trade,  but  he  would  not  thereby  study 
the  advantage  of  the  nation. 

It  seems  to  be  an  admitted  dogma  with  Dr.  Smith, 
that  national  interests  and  individual  interests  are  no- 
d.   hut  a  more   unsound  doctiine  in  princi- 
ple, or  a    mnre  abominable  one  in  its  consequences, 

not  well  be  imagined.     Such  a  doctrine,  if 
rd    in    juu<  lii  r.   would   destroy    all  government,   and 
tear  up  the  very  foundations  of  ftttM^IM 

Dr.  Smith  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  is  mor 

tile  tor  the  individual,  as  well  as  more  pi 
for  the  nation,  to  employ  capital  in  a  domestic,   than 
in  a  foreign  trade,  and  thence  concludes,  that  indivi- 
duals  will,  if  let   alone    by  the  government,  of  tl 
own    a«  nrd,   employ    their  capital   in    the    dom< '- 
occupations  of  the  country,  in  preferei 

it  in  foreign    trade,   unless  there  is  a  great  tlispa 
in  the  pro! 

He  says,  "every  individual   endeavours  to  emplo\ 
his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  con-fi['ii-: 
as  much  as  he  can  in  Mipj>ort  of  dome-tic   indns 
provided  always   he  can  thereby  obtain  the  ordinal  N. 
or  not  a  great  deal  less   than   the   ordinary  pi 
stock. 

"A  Cftpiial  employed   in    the    home   trade,   nci  •• 
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rily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domestic 
industry,  and  gives  revenue  and  employment  to  a 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  country,  than 
an  equal  capital  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption: and  one  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,  has  the  same  advantage  of  an  equal  ca- 
pital employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equal 
or  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  indivi- 
dual naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greatest 
support  to  domestic  industry,  and  to  give  revenue 
and  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  of 
his  own  country."* 

It  is  a  favourite  doctrine,  and  it  may  indeed  be 
said  to  be  a  fundamental  principle,  in  Dr.  Smith's 
theory,  that  capital  employed  in  domestic  occupa- 
tions is  most  beneficial  to  the  nation  and  most  condu- 
cive to  national  wealth.  He  divides  occupations  into 
four  classes.  That  of  the  farmer — of  the  manufac- 
turer— of  the  merchant,  and  of  the  retailer.  He 
then  forms  a  graduated  scale,  though  not  a  very  pre- 
cise one,  of  the  productiveness  of  capitals  employed 
in  these  different  occupations.  The  capital  of  the 
farmer  is  the  most  productive — that  of  the  manufac- 
turer next — that  of  the  wholesale  merchant  the  next, 
and  that  of  the  retailer  least.  To  which  of  these 
occupations  the  carrying  trade  belongs,  he  does  not 
say,  but  intimates  that  capital  employed  in  it,  is  the 
least  productive  to  the  nation  of  any.  To  these  rules 
110  exceptions  are  made.  Dr.  Smith  does  not  admit 
that  capital  employed  in  foreign  trade,-is  ever  as  pro- 
ductive of  national  wealth  as  an  equal  capital  em- 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  5. 
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ployed  in  agri  nor  that  the  capital  employed 

in  commerce,  could    nut    be   more   beneficially  em- 

plnyed    in    ai;n  and  of  omr.se  if  it  were  to  be 

lid  raw  n  in   agri, 

ture,  national  wealth  would  he  ihert»h\  promoi< 

If  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  always  more 
productive  of  national  \\raiih,  than  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  i  .MiiiufK  f.  then  it  follows  necesgar 
that  national  wealth  will  be  promoted  by  diverting 
capital  from  commerce  to  agriculture. 

He  says,  it  U  true,  ''each  of  these  branches  of  trade 
is  not  only  advantageous,  hut  necessary  and  unavoida- 
ble." Hut  if  each  trade  or  occupation  is  necessary 
and  unavoidable,  how  can  their  comparative  advan- 
tages, or  productiveness  be  estimated?  If  foreign 
trade  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  with  what  pro- 
priety can  it  be  said,  that  capital  employed  in  agri- 
<  ulture  is  always  most  productive  of  national  wealth? 
I  have  always  supposed  that  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  two  necessary  and  unavoidable  thin 
could  not  be  estimated.  How  can  the  tompanr 
advantages  of  food  aud  drink,  in  sustaining  human 
lifr.  i mated?  It  may  be  said,  that  food  N  more 

liable  than  water  because  it  requires  more  labour 
Main  it,  but  without  water  it  would  have  no  va- 
lue in  any  of  the  word.  So  it  may 
moi  i  to  cultivate  the  earth,  than  to  .  MU\,>V  it^ 
products  to  market,  but  as  it  would  In-  uxrl.-.,  t,»  rear 
its  products  unless  they  (ould  be  (onveyrd  to 

<!iiparuii\e   ad\;u  >f  the  lai 

capital   employed    m  the    two  o.  i  upation- 
Mnted:  or,  rather  no  discrimination  or 
can  be  made  between  tli 
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For  a  political  economist  to  undertake  to  estimate 
the  comparative  advantages  of  labour,  or  of  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  is  not  less 
idle  than  it  would  be  for  him  to  undertake  to  estimate 
the  comparative  advantages  of  sowing  and  reaping. 

But  if  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning  be  sound,  it  furnishes 
a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  interposition  of 
government  to  regulate  the  employment  of  capital. 
If  capital  employed  in  one  occupation  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation  and  more  conducive  to  national 
wealth — if  it  employs  more  labourers  and  maintains 
more  industry,  then  any  regulation  by  government, 
which  should  have  the  effect  to  direct  capital  from 
the  less  to  the  more  productive  employment,  would 
promote  national  wealth.  A  law  which  should  divert 
capital  from  the  carrying  trade,  or  from  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  to  agriculture,  would  promote 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  study  of  his  own  ad- 
vantage naturally,  or  rather  necessarily  leads  every 
individual  to  prefer  that  employment  which  is  most 
advantageous  to  the  society;  then  it  follows  that  agri- 
culture is  not  the  most  productive  employment  of  ca- 
pital, even  for  the  nation,  because  there  are  thousands 
of  individuals  in  every  community  who  employ  their 
capitals  both  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption.  One  of  Dr.  Smith's  principles 
therefore  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  other,  and 
one  or  the  other  must  be  erroneous,  and  perhaps  it 
will  hereafter  appear  that  both  are  erroneous. 

Again,  says  Dr.  Smith,  "every  individual  who 
employs  his  capital  in  the  support  of  domestic  indus- 
try, necessarily  endeavours  so  to  direct  that  Indus- 
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try,  that  its  prodm  c  ma\  l>.   ,,f  the  greatest  posaiblr 
vali 

•   the   annual  revenue  of   every  society  is   al- 
wa\  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 

whole  anuual   product   uf  its   ind*. 

'•saiiu-   tiling  with   that  exchangeable  va- 
lutv.      As  every   iin!i\i»lual,   therefore,  endeavours  a§ 
much  as  he  can,   both   to  emplov  M*  capital  in   the 
port  of  domestic   industry;  and  so  to  direct  that 
industry  that    its   produce  may  be  of  the  grt  atest  va- 
lue: every   individual   necessarily    labours   to  render 
the  annual  revenue  of   the  MH  iety  as  great  as  he  can. 
"Whal    i-     the  if  dmin-stic    indu.str\    uhi<h 

hi-,  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is 
likely  to  hi-  of  the  greatest  value,  every  individual, 
it  is  evident,  can,  in  his  lot  al  situation,  judge  modi 
better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for 
him.  The  statesman  that  should  attempt  to  direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ 
their  capitals,  would  not  on  I  with  a 

most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume   an  authority 
which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single 
prison,   but  to  no   council   or  senate   whatever,  and 
whirh    would    no   where  be  so  dangerous   as   in 
hands    of    a    man    who  had   folly   and    presumption 

fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 

••'{  he  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the 

produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art  or 
manufacture,   is,  in  some  mea-nre,   t.>  <li •< •<  t   pnvste 
people  in  what  manner  they  om;ht  to  employ  theii 
pitals,  and  must,  in  almost  all  ca-e-.  be  either  :i 
or  a  hurtful  regulation.     If  the  produce  of  donn 
can  be  brought  there  as  <  heap  as  that  ot  lotei^n  mdut- 
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try,  the  regulation  is  evidently  useless.  If  it  cannot, 
it  must  generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  a  maxim  of  every 
prudent  master  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make 
at  home,  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to 
buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own 
shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoe- 
maker does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  cloaths,  but 
employs  a  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts  to  make  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  those  different 
artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest  to 
employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which  they 
have  some  advantage  over  their  neighbours,  and  to 
purchase,  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever 
else  they  have  occasion  for. 

"What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom. 
If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity 
cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it 
of  them,  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  our  own 
industry,  employed  in  a  way  in  which  we  have  some 
advantage.  The  general  industry  of  the  country, 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminished,  no  more  than 
that  of  the  above  mentioned  artificers;  but  only  left 
to  find  out  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  It  is-certainly  not  employed 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  thus  diverted  to- 
wards an  object  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can 
make." 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  if  individuals,  or  a  nation, 
can  buy  an  article  cheaper  than  they  can  make  it, 
they  had  better  buy  than  to  make,  as  a  general  rule; 
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to  this  general  nil  arc  many  exception*, 

ami    these   . 

tactins dutie-  to  •-  _          n  i- \ 
D  u 

Tin-  dot  M  ..I-',   i  iniying,  when  we  can 

i    iliun    we    (  au    make,   a- 

er,  as  stated   without   illu-  -h, 

i>   and  i.  when  applied    in  in 

dividual  Gained  \\liut  In-  uu  an-  liv   Imy- 

r    than    we    c-ui    inaki-,  (hi-  docti  Jit. 

per!  I'M-ii  admitted  a-  iiut.  iti 

in-  in  \\hi<li  tlic   diu nine  is   laid  do\\  u.    i 
r  adupti-d  l>\    pnidt-nt  individuals,  and  much  less 
by  nations.      If  an   individual    \\ .  i,,- 

[irinciph'    of  lumnu;  u  hat    it   will   cost    him    mure   to 
make  than  to  l>uy.   in   ti.  •  ordinarv 
phrase,  it    would  lead  him  to  ine\  iialdc  ruin. 
case  of  tiiis   kind,  depends  on  its  o\vn  .  M<  umst&oc 
It  ma\ .  \  rule,  I  the  tail 

to  bu v  h  s  of  the  shoeiuaki  in 

himself,    hut  it    may    he   heller   to   make    than   to  huy 
them.      If  he   can    have  con-t:wi  emj)lo\  nient   in    his 
ail  better  huy  !i  u  to  make 

them.      If  he  has  not.  it  may  he   hetter  to   make  than 
to  huy  tin-in.       If  a   tailor  <  aunot    -    11    his  n\\  n 
he  had  '  in  uiaK 

than  ii!i  the  pri<  e  of  a  i  day's 

own  i.   dej'i  : 

eniireU    on 
do  i 

prodii'  •  o\\  n  u: 

u  which  he  has 
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tage,"  better  to  buy  than  to  make  them;  if  not,  he 
had  better  make  than  buy  them.  A  tailor,  who  can 
ilnd  employment  in  his  trade  only  one  half  of  his 
time,  had  better  employ  the  other  half  in  making 
shoes  and  raising  corn,  than  to  be  idle  that  time,  and 
buy  his  shoes  and  corn  at  any  price,  no  matter  how 
cheap.  So,  the  farmer,  who  can  only  fiud  a  market 
for  one  half  the  product  of  his  labour,  will  find  it 
more  for  his  interests^to  employ  one  half  of  his  time 
in  manufacturing  various  articles,  than  to  buy  those 
articles  at  any  price  whatever.  If  the  tailor  and  shoe- 
maker will  take  corn  for  their  work,  it  will  probably 
be  better  to  buy  than  to  make.  This,  however,  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  they  will  give  in  exchange. 
This  is  a  universal  principle — a  principle  upon  which 
all  prudent  men  act.  It  applies  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, to  communities,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  buying,  when 
you  can  buy  cheaper  than  you  can  make.  But,  from 
the  general  unqualified  manner,  however,  in  which 
Dr.  Smith  lays  down  the  doctrine,  one  would  be  led 
to  suppose,  that  in  his  opinion  at  least,  it  would 
always  be  better  for  the  tailor  to  buy  his  shoes  and 
his  corn,  than  to  make  the  one,  and  raise  the  other,  by 
his  own  labour;  and  that  the  farmer  could  never  be 
profitably  employed  in  making  cloaths  and  shoes. 

This  doctrine,  when  rightly  explained,  is  as  appli- 
cable to  nations,  as  to  individuals,  as  indeed,  are  all 
other  principles  of  nature.  Mature  has  not  made  one 
set  of  principles  for  individuals,  and  another  set  for 
nations,  which  are  in  opposition  to  each  other.  In- 
deed, nations  are  not  the  creatures  of  nature.  Nature 
made  individuals,  and  established  certain  laws  for 
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>     man   ha*   formed    na- 
tiong. 

prim iple*  \\  ln<  h  are  appln  nhle  t«.  indi\  id- 
are  also   appli'  :    lint  in    order    toaj 

ni    |IM.|I  i-    must   consider    nations  as    indivi- 

dual-,   distinct   in  nil  their  parts,    and  not   a-  ; 

!llv.          'I    lie     lialioll      HIM- 

OIK-  and  indivisihl'         :        this  lie  dune,  and  we  Khali 
mil    In-    ftuliniTu^fd    \\ilh    ii»divi<l'jnl    in 

is  cunii  _ni>hf(l  t'niin  national  rights  and 

int.  Individual  interests  are  pvrpftually  at 

rian i «'    \\itliiiational    n  flic  nl»surditN 

-•:|i|i.t-!hj'.  that  \\lii*  h    \a  beneficial  to  individuals 

Ud   l»enoli(.ial  to   the  nation.      An  individual,  or  a 

•  mmuuity,  ma\    l)i*    lienelitted   \t\   I.- 
(HTuiitu -d   to  ini[Hn  '   duty,  hut    it  does 

not  i  'lily  I'ollovv,  thai  tin-  nation  would  ! 

lilted  \n  it. 

It   may    he    henellcial    to   cotton    and    tol.  'n- 

.  to    he    pel-milled    to    import    coitou    and    woollen 

cloths    for  their  own   roii^tiinptiitii.  free  of  duty,  from 

.land,  hot-aii-'.-    in   K:i.l:unl  they  lind  a    market 
thrir    produce.      They    «  in    cv  I,  ;  BM    p.-.rr 

the    produce    of  their    ovvsi    indu-iry,   em|)loye»l   in  a 

in    which   they  have    -ome   aiivani. 
Is     the     cotton     and     t  .      di-ti 

:i  the  nation,  they  are  in  the  situation  of  th 
and    shoemaker,    who    have   constant  ompi  in 

their  trades,  uhcn  it  i-  '  T  them  t.i  h 

i-.  the  res  to 

make  for  them-ehe-:   hut   takin-  ilie    whole    i 

i. Aether,   as    an    individual,    with    a    nnitv 
id  intere-ts.  ami  it  may  h  t'-»r  it.  to  make 
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its  own  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  than  to  import 
them,  even  at  any  price;  precisely  for  the  same  rea- 
son, that  it  is  better  for  the  tailor  to  make  his 'own 
shoes,  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  or  to  employ 
his  unoccupied  time  in  making  shoes,  than  to  remain 
idle,  and  buy  them  at  any  price. 

The  question  in  the  one  case  is,  has  the  tailor  full 
employment  in  his  trade,  and  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  determine  whether  he  had  better  seize  hold 
of  the  awl  and  the  plough.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  na- 
tion, the  question  is,  has  it  full  employment  in  rais- 
ing tobacco  and  cotton,  and  in  its  other  ordinary  oc- 
cupations? if  it  has  not,  it  will  be  wiser,  and  more 
conducive  to  its  wealth,  to  employ  its  unoccupied 
time  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  than 
to  import  them  from  England  at  any  price. 

As  to  the  soundness  of  this  principle  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  its  application  it  is  universal  both  to 
individuals  and  nations. — It  is  far  less  variable  than 
the  mariner's  compass.  The  only  difficulty  consists 
in  its  application. — In  knowing  exactly  what  portion 
of  a  nation's  time  is  unoccupied — how  much  surplus 
labour  it  has  on  hand,  which  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. The  perplexity  is  also  increased  by  the  op. 
position  of  individual  and  national  interests,  and  the 
difficulty  of  separating  them.  But  the  duty  of  a  le- 
gislator, when  these  interests  are  once  distinguished 
and  separated,  does  not  admit  of  discussion.  It  may 
with  as  much  propriety  be  contended,  that  one  class 
of  citizens  should  be  permitted  to  smuggle  goods,  be- 
cause  it  is  for  their  benefit,  as  that  another  should  be 
pc.rmitted  to  import  them  at  a  low  tariff,  because  it  i« 
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for  their  benefit,  when  opposed  to  the  general  interest* 
nation. 

The  sophistry   of  Dr.    Smith's   re;i  /ista 

in  a  great  measure,  in   '  discrimii 

national   and   indi\  idual  interest-.      II-       >nftderfl  the 
some  parti'  •*  iden- 

tical with  the  inten>ts   of  ihe  nation,  \\hen    in  reality 
tht-\    are,   perhaps.  |y   opposed.     This  i§   the 

onl\  principle  upon  which   it  can  he  maintained,  that, 
•  •  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  pro. 
duct   of  domestic   industry,  in   an)    p:»rii<ular   art  or 
manufacture,  must  generally  be  hurtful." 

A  measure  of  government   may   i;  i  the 

private  interests  of  an  individual,  or  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals:   hut   if  at    the  same   tiim  .   it   pr<  u  a 

.  the   interests  of  a  larger  class  of  in 
dividiuils,  it  will   he  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  will 
promote  national  wealth. 

h  are  some   of  the  absurd  <  on^ecjiiences  of  con 
founding  national  with  individual  wealth.    Dr.  SID 
reasoning  would  be  sound,  if  it  was  true,  that  national 
and  individual  interests  were  ue\er  opposed.     Com- 
mon seine,  howev*  lies  us,  that  they  are  often 
opposed. 

The  (jiicstinn.  whether  the  importation  of  manufac 
tures  should  be   prohibited,  or  the   tanlV  raised,  does 
at  all  depend  upon  the  fact,  that  they  can  be  pro- 
'"•d  by  the  consumer  cheaper   in  foreign  countries, 
than  in  his  own.      Htr 

had  cheapest,  may  be  the  be^i  poiii  \   fur  individi 
while  hnyir.i;  them    where  the;  dearest,  ma\ 

th«  dicy  for  the  nation.      Dr.    Smit|i\  d«x  i 
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cannot  be  admitted,  till  he  proves,  that  individual  in- 
terestg  are  never  at  variance  with  national  interests. 

If  it  be  admitted,  that  a  man  had  better  employ  a 
week  in  making  a  pair  of  shoes,   when  he  has  no- 
thing else  to  do,  than  to  pay  the  ordinary  price  of  a 
day's  labour  for  a  pair,  I  should  like  to  know,  why 
the  same  principle  will  not  apply  to  a  nation.     The 
cases  are  parallel,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  a  nation  is  a 
UNITY.     If  it  be  not  a  unity,  I  should  like  to  know, 
what  it  is. — If  a  plurality,    I  should  like  to  know 
whose  interest  among  its  members  is  paramount,  or 
whether  each  member  is  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  his 
own  interest  regardless  of  the  public  good,  and  if  so 
whether  this  would   not  utterly  destroy  the   social 
compact. 

If  a  nation  has  not  full  employment  in  its  ordinary 
vocations,  is  it  not  better  to  employ  its  unoccupied 
time  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  than 
in  doing  nothing?    And   will  this  not  be  a  saving  of 
just  so  much,  as  the  cloths  would  have  cost  in  foreign 
countries?    Suppose  a  nation  has  so  much  unemploy- 
ed time,  as  is  necessary  to  manufacture  such  a  quan- 
tity of  goods,  as  would  cost  a  million  of  dollars  to 
purchase  in  the  place  where  they  could  be  had  the 
cheapest.  Suppose,  this  quantity  of  goods  to  be  manu- 
factured in  consequence  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion  of  foreign   goods,   without  withdrawing  labour 
from  other  branches  of  industry.    Now  it  matters  not, 
at  what  price  these  goods  come  to  the  consumers, 
whether  double,   triple,   or  quadruple   the  price,   at 
which  they  could  have  been  procured  at  some  other 
place,  the  saving  to  the  nation  will  be,  a  million  of 
dollars,  just  as  certainly  as  the  tailer  would  save  the 
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price  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  by  making  them  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 

'Tllf    o|ll\     i  111    comprehend. 

a  distinguishing  between   indi\idnal  and   national 
iiHere-i-,.      L,  L  it  he  ail  hat  a  nation  is  a 

I    national    intere-i*    paramount   to  indi\  idnal    ii 

ml  the  other   « <>i,-.  quern  <  -   ini 

The  (jni'-iion  of  ,  h,  ijmr-.  ami  deanics*.  is  altoge- 
Iher  irrelevant,  and  out  of  the  rase.  Dr.  Smith  is 
upon  a  wron_  •-<  »'ut  and  hi*  dodiine  j;i\en  io  the 

winds. 

In  order  to  Ir^i-lau-  \\i*clv  on  thi- 
l:itor  li.  11  to  pn/./.li-  hi-  hrain  ahout  the,  ba- 

lance of  trade — the  exportation  ol  -pe<  ie — the  com- 
par  \autai;e-  of  a  metallic  and  papt  ' 

or  any  -IK  li   ridirulou-  N,  with  wlm  h  political 

economists,  (if  they  can  lie  du;ni!ird  \\ith  the  appella- 
tion,   have  puzzled  their  own  brains,  and  beuilden-d 
the    -(  ieiue    of    piditical     economy.      These     Mihj' 
ma\   safe  I  \  he  left  to  merchants.      All  B  .lor   hafi 

occasion  to  ascertain,  is,  whether  the  nation  has  full 
employment,  and  if  not,  to  furnish  it. 

It    i-    tin-    duty    and    in  f  the  planter  to  find 

it  for  all  his  hands,   and   if  this  cannot  i>w 

done  in  one  hranch  of  hii-mess,   to  seek  out  another. 

it   i>   the   duty    of    the    le^i-laior    to  find   empl 

nt  for  all  the  people,   and   if  he   cannot    find    them 

,,t   in    agriculture   and    < 
set  them    to    manufai  tin  -in.;.      It   i-   his  duty  to  take 

care  that    i  nation  intn  , 

iml 

to  iiMiiain    idle    and    h  that  tin 

half,  may  buy  -ooii-  u  here  thry  may  I  '  enpcst. 
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A  legislator  may  not,  however,  as  Dr.  Smith  sup- 
poses  the  consequence  of  this  doctrine  to  be,  "direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ 
their  capitals."  He  may  not  direct  one  man  to  en- 
gage  in  this  business,  and  another  in  that.  Every 
man  is  to  be  left  free  to  engage  in  what  business  he 
pleases,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  afford  pa- 
tronage and  support  to  the  industry  of  foreigners 
when  his  own  fellow  citizens  are  in  want  of  it. 

The  question  is  simply  this:  there  is  a  cotton  spin- 
ner, and  a  lace  maker  in  this  country,  who  want 
bread,  and  who  know  no  other  method  of  earning  it, 
but  by  their  trades.  There  is  also  a  farmer  in  this 
country  who  has  corn  for  sale.  There  is  also  a  cot- 
ton spinner,  and  a  lace  maker  in  England,  who  want 
bread,  and  who  are  willing  to  buy  it  with  the  pro- 
duct of  their  labour,  and  who,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, can  furnish  cotton  goods  and  lace  cheaper 
than  their  competitors  in  this  country.  Which  has 
the  highest  claims  on  our  government,  its  own  citi- 
zens or  foreigners?  Shall  the  farmer,  who  wants 
cotton  goods  and  lace,  be  permitted  to  send  his  corn 
to  England,  to  buy  those  articles,  and  leave  his  own 
fellow  -citizens  to  want  bread,  because  they  cannot 
furnish  the  articles  as  cheap  as  Englishmen?  If  the 
claims  of  foreigners  and  citizens  stand  upon  equal 
ground,  theu  the  farmer  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty  to 
supply  himself  from  which  he  pleases,  and  to  sell  his 
corn  where  he  pleases.  Provided  the  general  good 
of  the  country  require  that  the  farmer  should  be  com- 
pelled, either  to  do  without  these  articles,  or  to  buy 
them  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  has  no  right,  to  com- 
plain of  being  compelled  to  do  this,  for  he  holds  his 
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land  upon  which  hr  raised  in- <  «,rn  upon  condition, 
•.h'.hhl  use  H,  n,  such  a  manner  an  shall  be 
most  for  the  pnMii  i;uod.  His  ri^lit  of  proprry  if 
not  ahsolnle.  tor  the  \\hnlecomiiiiin 
in  it,  nnil  tlit  nation  has  a  right  to  make  MI<  li  regula- 
tion- it.  a*  the  puhlir  i;nu<|  -.hall  reipnic. 

It  i:  that  if  then-  I.e  at.v  part 

of  the  nation  unemployed,  ihey  are  at  lilierty  to  . n- 
gage  in  manufactures,  and  may  H«  11  them  fur  what 
they  will  hrin;;.  which  will  lie  so  ninth  dear  gain  to 
them  at  whatever  pr'ue  tlifx  i...\  be  Bolil.  In  other 
\\(tnU.  tlie\  \\ill  he  in  the  piriliramenl  of  the  tailor, 
who  makes  shoes  \\lnii  I.-  Las  noihini;  el-e  to  do. 
That  the  more  forlnii.i  I'  the  nation,  \vho 

have  full  employment  in  their  occupations,  and  an 
ample  m.irket  for  the  product  of  their  lahonr,  mi. 
not  to  he  compelled,  either  to  xiippnrt  the  less  fortu- 
nate classes,  or  to  share  with  them  their  latins  The 
tailor  and  fanwr,  when  D Of m ployed  in  their  ordinary 
ipations,  find  it  for  their  ail  vantage  to  turn  a  part 
of  their  attention,  the  one  to  makin_  -ing 

torn,  th'-  other  to  making  cloth  and  coats,  ami  they 
therefore  do  it,  \vi»hout  any  law  to  encourage  them  to 
do  so,  or  to  prevent  them  from  dealing  with  each 
other,  whenever  they  think  proper:  so  that  p.trt  of  the 
nation  which  i*  out  of  employment  will  turn  their  at 
tention  to  manufactures,  whenever  tiny  find  it  for 
their  interest,  without  any  law  to  *  liem  to 

do  so,  or  to  (ompel  the   rest  of  the  nation   to  consume 
the  product  of  their  lahonr. 

This  is  again  destroying  the  unity  of  the  nation  l.y 
dividing  it  up    into  i  lasses,  and  looking  to  the  in( 
eats  of  individuals,   instead   of  luu^m:;    to   the   in' 
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ests  of  the  whole,  as  one  and  indivisible.  Dr. 
Smith's  favourite  analogy  of  the  t:iilor  is  not  pie- 
served,  and  the  reasoning  is,  therefore,  unsound. 
Let  the  analogy  between  individuals  and  nations  be 
preserved  throughout,  and  if  it  establishes  the  doc- 
trine of  free,  trade,  I  will  become  a  disciple  of  Dr. 
Smith. 

The  analogy  between  an  individual  and  a  nation 
is  departed  from,  and  the  above  reasoning  is,  there- 
fore false,  because  the  predicate,  in  the  two  cases  is 
different,  and  yet  the  same  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
each.  The  whole  tailor  is  the  predicate  in  one  case, 
a  fraction  of  the  nation  the  predicate  in  the  other, 
and  to  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  each,  is  not 
less  absurd,  than  it  would  be,  to  conclude  that  a  tai- 
lor who  had  employment  in  his  trade  only  half  his 
time,  had  no  employment  for  one  of  his  hands,  and 
had,  therefore,  better  employ  his  right  hand  in 
making  coats  and  his  left  hand  in  making  shoes. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  specific  part  of  the 
nation  wholly  unemployed,  any  more  than  one  of  the 
tailor's  hands  is  wholly  unemployed,  because  he  has 
not  constant  employment  in  his  trade.  The  cotton 
and  tobacco- planters,  and  a  few  other  classes,  may, 
perhaps,  have  full  employment,  in  their  occupations, 
because  there  is  a  complete  consumption  of  the  pro- 
duct of  their  labour.  All  the  other  classes  may  be 
unemployed,  more  or  less.  There  is  not  such  a  de- 
mand for  the  product  of  their  labour,  in  their  vari- 
ous occupations,  as  to  call  forth  their  usual  energies, 
and  excite  such  a  degree  of  industry,  as  is  necessary 
to  proc  ure  an  ordinary  portion  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life;  but  iu  order  to  engage  iu  manufac- 
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iry  that  it  porti- 

r  •  nd  in.! 

-•i,  anil  i|e  to  li\ ,-  by  it. 

enefit  wind, 
diihition 

i  Ith,  b-i  us   - 

«.f  the  nation,    to  equ  ,1  »hr 

,al   idleness  of  a  hundred   thousand   men.      In 
order  t  ii  full  employment,  and  to 

!i  to  the 

lliat    ii  I. n:, .lied 
in   in    i.  it    labour  ti. 

in     other    or 

which  aiV'U-ded    them  a    -.canty    support,  tii 
be  perlWim  d  b\  il-  m.  \\  hi< 

by  full  eiupln  nables  ' 

JOV    in    greater    abiui'laiM  e.  the    in-'  nnd    coin- 

t&f{9    of  life..       In    older    i  ;ain    whether   tl 

can   live   by  their  neu    emi.loy meiit,  without  any 
•inent   and    protection   I'm  nt, 

b\    restrictions    and    prohi  .-n    importations   of 

those  articles,  they  are   employed   in    manufa< 
several  important  inquiries  must  be  inm' 

What   quantity   of  2;oods   (  ;ui    these  in  -n    IM  >.r 
turc    in    one  What   is   the    \alue   of   ti: 

quantity    of     u I-    of    foi 

portion    of  this  value  did  the   i 
\\  tiat   (|iiantity    of  did    it 

in  inufaclure.    tl:  Is  in    tli  In 

short.  NN  hat    is   the  compnrati\' 
turiu:;  an    equal  qnanti'\   u 
ilt   of  this   , 
•     I 
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ment  and  protection  by  the  government,  and  what  de- 
gree of  protection  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
it  on. 

The  quantity  of  goods  which  these  hundred  thou- 
sand men  manufacture  annually,  must  sell  for  enough 
to  pay  for  the  raw  materials — for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  consumed  by  them  and  their  families, 
while  employed  in  manufacturing  the  goods:  and  as 
they  are  as  meritorious  a  class  of  labourers,  as  any 
other  in  the  nation,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  favour 
of  the  nation,  they  should  be  allowed  an  ordinary 
share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, — a  share 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  labourers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  goods  must  sell  for  enough  to  pay  an 
ordinary  profit  on  the  money  vested  by  the  capitalists 
in  these  manufactories.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  bu- 
siness cannot  be  prosecuted.  Unless  the  goods  sell 
for  enough  to  pay  for  the  raw  material,  and  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  consumed  by  the  labourers, 
while  employed  in  their  work,  there  will  be  a  posi- 
tive loss  to  the  manufacturers.  If  a  man  employed  in 
making  shoes  cannot  sell  his  work,  for  as  much  corn 
as  he  eats  while  at  work,  he  must  necessarily  starve 
by  his  work. 

If  then  the  unemployed  time  of  the  nation  equals 
the  perpetual  idleness  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  a  Uw  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures,  has  the  effect  of  giving  employment  to 
a  liumln  <I  thousand  men  in  manufactures,  without  at 
the  same  time  diminishing  the  amount  of  agricultural 
and  mercantile  industry,  the  consent  IK  <•  <»f  nich  a 
a  law,  will  be,  to  augment  national  wealth,  to  Hie 
precise  amount  that  the,  j^io'ls  would  have  cost,  had 
they  been  imported  from  foreign  countries.  This 
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't  in  produced   without  diminishinj;  one   whit  the 

|I!I.HI  of  iU\;    but,  on  tin-  <onirai\,  en- 

'M^IIIJ;   ii  —  \\itliiuit    depriving   tin-  iriti.ui  of  any  of 

ml  furni-hin 

Imndaii'  tie  classes  c  y,  oiay 

perhaps,  get  If*-,   but  others  get  more.     Tin-  rapacity 

of  the  nation,  to  ;u<juiiv  tli  -  ami  c< 

of  life,   wi.l   he  inn  to   the  amount  of  what  has 

lie. -ii  thus   saved;  or  rather,    in   proportion  to  the  in. 
•  »f  industry,   which  is  njual  to  the  labour  of  a 
hundred  tlinu>and  men. 

This  shows  th»«  ad\  of  a  system  of  political 

economy,  \\hi<  h  ri'^:»rds  a  nation  as  an  in'tiri* 
tsirv,  in  onpo^i'ion  to   a   s\^t.-in    \\liiih   c< 
as  an  indctinite  nnnilirr  of  individuals,  all  ln\ 
tinct  and  separate  ind  Iways   in  opposition 

!i  other,  and  often  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation. 

The  doctrine  of  Iniyin:;,  where  we  can  huy  cheap- 
in  i\  In-  overthl  >  \n  liy  another  nio.lt-  of  reason- 
in:;.  What  does  |)r.  Smith  mean,  \\hen  !  .  "if 
a  foreign  country  can  supply  u>  with  a  commodity 
cheaper  than  we  outx  ;i  make  it,  better  bus 
them,"  «Vc.  1)  >e-«  he  mean,  that  if  a  farmer  can  buy  a 
bushel  of  corn,  <  heaper  than  he  can  rai»r  i;.  lietter 
buy  than  to  rai-e  it?  If  a  mecimnii  run  l»u\  an  arti- 
ue  of  I,  r  than  he  »  an  make 
it,  iian  to  makt  if  it  will  cost  a 
manni'.u  lurrr  i  make  a  piece  of  cloth,  tlinn  to 
buy  it.  better  to  In; 

If  this  be   his  me.!  U  to  a  total 

;i  of  all  impro\eiti'Miix,  and  an  uiti, 
il  industry 
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It  will  cost  a  farmer  more  to  clear  a  piece  of  land, 
and  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  than  it  would  to  buy  the 
corn;  therefore,  says  Dr.  Smith,  better  buy  the  corn, 
than  to  clear  the  land  and  raise  it.  Had  our  enter- 
prising countrymen  reasoned  in  this  way,  our  western 
states  wonld  still  have  been  the  haunts  of  "savage 
beasts,  and  still  more  savage  men." 

But  perhaps,  he  would  say  that  the  "vendible  com- 
modity,7' in  which  the  labour  expended  in  clearing; 
the  land,  "realizes  itself,"  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  corn;  and  therefore,  the  land  is 
to  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  clearing. 

The  land,  however,  is  cleared  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  corn,  whether  one  crop,  or  one  hundred  crops, 
is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  Dr.  Smith's  doc- 
trine are  concerned.  He  says  nothing  about  an  ulti- 
mate benefit,  nor  can  his  doctrine  be  extended  to  an 
ultimate  benefit,  for  that  would  let  in  the  doctrine  of 
prohibitions  and  restrictions,  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
has  ever  been  contended  for.  If  restrictions  will  not 
cause  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  nation,  which  will 
counterbalance  the  immediate  inconveniencies,  no  man 
ever  pretended  that  they  should  be  imposed.  If  they 
do  this,  they  come  precisely  within  the  principle  which 
governs  the  farmer  in  clearing  his  land  for  a  crop  of 
corn.  If  it  be  wise  for  an  individual  to  clear  a  piece 
of  l-uid,  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  at  an  expense  of 
five  dollars  a  bushel,  when  he  might  have  bought  it 
for  one,  it  may  be  wise  for  a  nation  to  do  the  same 
tiling.  Corn  laws,  therefore,  may  be  very  expedient. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  corn  laws 
are  most  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes,  while  they 
have  usually  been  opposed,  upon  the  ground  that 
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v  were  i  o  the  landholder,  and  p 

ciai  to  the  I  a bou  ring  clasw- 

live   laws   tin  Inr-'i^n  indnsir\.  tor  the 

ben»'lit  nf  1 1  -sea  of  a  ,  rather 

than  fi'<  s  holders. 

Hut  let  us  apply  tl<  .if  hiiviug  cheap,  to 

manufactures.     Before  a  man  can  n  .1  piece 

of  cloth,  it   may   be  necessary  for   him   to  -|irnd   ti\. 
years  in  learning  the  trade       It  may  be  necewsary  to 
expend   a  pmd    deal   of  money   lit   erectii^  mills  and 
machinery,  and  the  ver  of  cloth  he  iiianu- 

faci  i   a  thousand  doll-trs  a  yard. — 

Heller,  therefore.  v:i\  -  Dr.  Nm'.lli,  to  liny  than  to  in 
it  But  the  doctrine,  it  will  he  said,  is  mil  in 
limited  to  the  I'M  si  ;  i 

then,   to  one  year,    and   then,   pei  h:t;»s,   e;,<  h   \aiM 

•li  will  (o-t  a  Inindred  iloll.ir^:  still,  thr 
ter  to  hny  than  to  make.     But  let  it  1  to 

ten  or  twenty  Near*.  am|    j)(.|!,  '•,  yard  «>f  (loth 

may  not  coat  three  doll  I  when  t 

the  case,  it  may  he  much  cheaper,  and  i  ;ier 

to  make  than  to  In 

Tin  ne,  iherefore,  of  not  in:ikiu--  1'i.r 

what  you  can  buy  cheaper  th.ui  \<»i  ian  nnke.  in 
uinjnalilied  manner  in  which   Dr.  Smith  la; 
is  a  most  absurd  and  improvident  doctrine,  and  1, 
to  utter  rui  in  private,  life,   and    mm  h    more   to 

national  ruin.     It  i.s  a  miserable,  short-*; 
garly  policy,  calculated   to  prevent  all   improvement 
in  the  capacity  of  either  individuals  or  nations,  for 
acquit-in:;  the  uecessariei  and  ci'iiiluiix  nf  life. 
t|    wealth,  i-  uf  national  i 

If  iilcl  increase  tin- 
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force  and  power  to  the  cause.  A  most  effectual  method 
to  do  this,  is  to  give  to  national  industry  a  monopoly 
of  the  home  market. 

To  suppose,  as  many  writers  do,  that  a  monopoly 
of  the  home  market,  has  a  tendency  to  benefit  the 
rich,  instead  of  the  poor,  is  most  absurd.  A  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market,  for  corn,  may  raise,  the  price 
of  corn  to  the  consumer,  it  is  true,  but  the  effect  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  to  the  labourer,  by  the  greater  de- 
mand it  creates  for  labour.  Many  writers  have  made 
the  price  of  commodities,  and  the  price  of  labour, 
matters  of  great  importance  in  political  economy;  but 
their  absolute,  or  rather  nominal  price,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever; — it  is  only  their  relative  price  that 
can  affect  the  labourer.  If  a  labourer  is  obliged  to 
give  five  dollars  a  bushel  for  corn,  and  can,  at  the 
same  time,  get  five  dollars  a  day  for  his  work,  it  is 
just  as  well  for  him,  as  though  he  could  buy  corn  for 
fi''  v  cents  a  bushel,  provided  he  can,  at  the  same 
ti1  e,  get  only  fifty  cents  a  day  for  labour.  The  mo- 
ney price  of  labour,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in 
any  country,  neither  is  the  money  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  proportion  which  the  price  of 
labour  bears  to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is 
the  only  important  thing,  as  it  regards  wages,  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  must  invariably  have 
a  tendency  to  vary  this  proportion  in  favour  of 
labour. 

Another  important  advantage,  arising  from  a  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market,  is  the  certainty  and  stabi- 
lity of  the  demand  for  the  product  of  industry.  All 
fliu  tuations  in  the  demand  for  either  the  necessaries 
or  comforts  of  life,  produce  want  and  distress  among 
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demand.     Tin*  natit* 

is  at  preset!  >•  diitremi,  caused  by  a 

demand  labour. 

Tli 

:-IMllptioil     dors    not     ri|H-il 

as  has  n  been  sb<  eg- 

l\  pioduM--  disip-s*.     This  i*  always  liable  lu  be 

i»tiou  depends  on  :i 
market.      Thi*    market   i-    lialdi-   tn  In-  iiilcrrii[iicil  by 

lint    llii-    i>    nut  till'   i  :IM-  with  ;t 
mestic  market.     In  ihi-.  tin  .!.  ilwuys  stea 

and  usually  in<  It   is   not   li:tl>lr   to  !»• 

rup'  ;  :is  ;i  n  iin 

its      imlr|iriltl, 

wlmlr    |iniil.nt    ••!'   Kn^;li»li   industry,    wai 
•  iisiniM'd  ;innually,  \> 

Id   In-   little  or  no  <li*tresa  there — there  would  be 
no  fluctuation-,   in   tin    deoiaud  for  labour.     The  pro- 
of their   iwliistix   i>  ;ihuud:iuii\   >u!li;  the 
:Iortahle  supply  of  all  the  pi-ople,  and  if  it  was  all 
consumed  in  the  country,  there   would  necessarily,  a 
much  more  equal  division  of  this  product  take  place. 
Hut  as  a  part  of  the  people  depend  on  I                      us, 
to  .  online  the  product  of  their  labour,  i  a 
great  in                at  the  mercy  of  these  nations.     Tbey 
ma\                      lieir  produce,  or  not,  us  ple.-i-.cs  them 
best.     In  proportioi                     i  nations  |j                 rn- 
ll.itish  mai.                     -u  that  propo, 

|    he    depli\e.d    of  the    L, 

necessaries  of  li 
These  are  not,  however,  the  only  advantages  n 

u  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market.      As  such 
a  market  tends  to  augment  the  quantity  of  national 
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industry,  and  of  course  national  wealth,  it  also  tends 
to  make  the  people  more  habitually  industrious;  and 
habits  of  industry  constitute  a  portion  of  national 
wealth.  A  man,  who  is  industrious  from  habit,  has 
a  greater  capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  than  one  in  similar  circumstances, 
with  idle  habits:  so  of  a  nation. 

A  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  a  nation's  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
because  it  affords  a  motive  for  improvement  in  them. 
Improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  as  effectual 
a  mode  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  nation,  for 
acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  as  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation  of  its  land.  A  skillful 
mechanic  has  a  greater  capacity  for  acquiring  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  than  a  man  of  equal 
strength,  \\ithout  any  mechanic  art.  A  nation,  tho- 
roughly skilled  in  all  the  arts,  possesses  a  more  inex- 
haustible source  of  national  wealth,  than  if  it  possess- 
ed mountains  of  gold;  and  it  would  be  much  better 
economy  for  a  nation,  to  impose  heavy  taxes  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  such  a  source  of  wealth,  than 
for  conquering  provinces,  containing  mountains  of 
gold. 

That  is  a  miserable  short-sighted  policy,  in  private 
economy,  and  much  more  so  in  public,  which  looks 
only  to  the  present,  and  disregards  the  future — it  is 
killing  the  goose  to  get  the  golden  egg.  In  private 
life,  we  look  upon  him  as  a  wise  man,  who  subjects 
himself  to  present  privations  and  hardships,  with  a 
view  to  an  ultimate  benefit  which  shall  overbalance 
the  hardships.  It  is  accounted  wise,  for  a  man,  in 
his  youth,  to  labour  hard,  aud  fare  hard,  that  he  may 
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tfn>    i;ootl   things  of  this  life,  more  ahnndanlly 
in  old  age.     It  is  n  'or  a  nut 

•  •vpens'  ill-  land-,  in  huildii. 

mills,  makin  and   In  aith  a  view 

future  au-mented   product  of  tin-  neces-a, 
forts  of  lift-.      It  is  ;K  .  minted  \\  i-r  f,,r  a  man 

ars  as  a  i  m  a  trail*-,  w 

may   be  a  source   of  wealth   in  after  life.     Tli 
does,  to  increase  hi-  ><•  neces- 

saries anil  <  nmiorts  uf  lilV       "What  is  wise  and  pru- 
dent in    thr  coiiilm  t  of  every  private  man,  < 

lly  in  that  of  a  £reat  kingdom,"  «a\  miili. 

It  may  he,  and  often  is   folly  in  a  legislator,   not  to 
be  1(M  I. ted   in    his  s<  It, mi--,  tlrin  the  \\i-it-st  pri- 

vate indi\  idual.      Tin    s,  |,,.m,.,  ,,f  \\,  ,  nn  only 

be  adapted  to  the  pmhahle  duration  of  his  U 
*  an   only   he  for  a  few  years  at  most.     The  schemes 
of  tin  .  III-IN   he  adapted  to  the  life  of  tl. 

to  which  no  limit  ran  he  lived.     I'pon   the  same 
ciple  then,  that  it  i>  \\ise  for  an  individual  to  make 
calculations,  and  adopt  measures,   which   look  ten  or 
*  ars  ahead,  it  may  he  wise  for  a  legislator  to 
adopt  measure.-,    which    look   centuries  ahead.     Al- 

Ji   it  may   he   more  beneficial  for  the  time  !.• 
for  a  nation   to   import,   than    to   manufacture  is   ,,\\i, 
comforts  of  life,  still  that  oiii;ht  not  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion.     The   inquiry   should  he  made,  how    \\ill    it  IK- 

year-  li  Admitting,   that    for  the  first  live 

years,  domestic    manufactures    n  M    at    douhle 

.   still,   if  in  ten,  they  will  come  at   single   | 
and  in  twenty,  at  half  pri<  e,  \\  e  may  IM-  \er\  -HI 
the  present  e.vti  il  laid  out  for  the 

nation,  more  especially,  when  ii  ik  (ousp  it  the 
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annual  product  of  labour  cannot  be  accumulated,  but 
must  be  annually  consumed. 

Although  a  high  protecting  duty  may  therefore  pre- 
vent an  individual  from  enjoyiug  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  he  might  other- 
wise do,  or  prevent  him  from  accumulating  so  much 
private  wealth,  still  national  wealth  is  not  thereby  in 
the  least  degree  diminished  at  any  time. 

From  this  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  in  all  cases  it 
would  be  advisable  for  government  to  secure  to  its 
own  citizens  the  monopoly  of  the  home  trade,  either 
by  absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  importation,  or  by 
high  protecting  duties.  All  measures  upon  this  sub- 
ject should  be  regulated  according  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nation;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  as- 
certained, is,  whether  the  nation  has  full  employment 
in  its  ordinary  occupations,  or  whether  the  sum  of  na- 
tional industry  is  likely  to  be  augmented  by  such  a 
measure.  A  great  deal  of  mischief  may  be  done  by 
an  imprudent  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  trade — 
it  may  have  the  effect  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  which  will  paralize,  instead  of  invigo- 
rating, industry.  But  when  the  people  of  a  nation 
have  not  full  employment,  and  a  measure  of  this  de- 
scription will  have  the  effect  to  give  employment  to  a 
portion  of  them,  it  will  promote  the  general  prospe- 
rity of  the  country,  and  augment  national  wealth, 
although  it  may  be  adverse  to  individual  interests. 

A  government  like  ours,  I  know,  cannot  be  admi- 
nistered upon  such  liberal  and  enlightened  principles, 
and  there  is  no  hope  that  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment will  be  better  calculated  to  promote  national 
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•ilth.     Tin-   people   alwaya  look  to 
their  immediate  interests.  ;UM|  ceiiam  <  b--e>  uill  al- 

Ul     Ulldlie     Millil 

^7 

Individual!   have  always   a   inure   »  onti  ,i.  led    \ 
public,  than  of  their  own  private  affairs.      A  man  will 

calculate    In-    private     atl'.iir-    on    a    wait-    of 
year-,  \vith  more  pntirj  i  In-  uill 

•.ll'airs  upon  a  scale  <•!'  t\\n  >i-ar-.      Tlif  r 
obvimi*.      H«'  *'iij<»\«-  tin1  full  ami  «-\ilu-i\i- 
J.i-  calculatinn-   in  the  •  ;,'•  case.      I  illi  (lie 

\vhole   natiiui.    the  hcnelU  of  the  calculations  in  the 
•  •'her      Thi-   i  .-a-iiii  why  private  affairs  are 

- 

licit,  ho  the  ra^e  with  a  le- 

ttor.     --He  who  has  uml  ilie  magnifit 

work  of  promoting;  national  xvalth  and  making  a  na- 
tion  happy,    should   not  IP 

minded  views  of  private  interest.      He  should  i 
his  thoughts  with  acres,  but  \\ith  h  a 

-hip,  but  with  navies — not  \\  ith  a  \\  'iit  with 

citie^" — not  with  individual-,  hut  with    n 
him  do  this,  and  although  he  may  not  hi'  able  to  carry 
a  true  policy  to  the  extent  that  mi-lit  be  <!  -^lill 

he  \vill  be  able  to  carry    it    to  a  in 
thai  arried. 

"Tl  i  nmeut  under  \\  , 

rimeni  in  politics;  and  it 
cle  iiow  a  people. 

'ly  free,  would  i  T.'if-.      In 

to  a    government   -«>  popular   .  al- 

lowed   to    a>k    u 

tale nls  and  le. 
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suasion,  and  the  authority  of  character,  which  will 
be  necessary  to  its  energetic  and  beneficial  admini- 
stration?" 


CHAPTER  IX. 
National  Debt. 

PERHAPS  no  subject  relating  to  political  economy  is 
involved  in  greater  obscurity,  as  it  respects  its  in- 
fluence on  national  wealth,  than  that  of  a  national 
debt. 

As  the  United  States,  happily,  are  not,  nor  ever 
likely  to  be,  oppressed  with  a  public  debt,  of  any  in- 
convenient magnitude,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
unnecessary  for  an  American  politician  to  trouble  him- 
self with  an  investigation  of  its  nature  and  influence 
on  public  wealth.  The  different  branches  of  politi- 
cal economy,  however,  reflect  light  on  each  other. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  influence  of 
a  public  debt  will  enable  us  to  understand  other 
branches  more  clearly. 

The  United  States  have  no  colonies,  but  it  is  not 
for  that  reason  unnecessary  for  an  American  states- 
man to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  colonial  monopoly.  So  an  American 
statesman  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
national  debt,  although  he  may  never  have  one  of  any 
considerable  magnitude  to  manage,  lie  will  find 


!  rir  M 

is  greatly  illuminated   by  his  knowledge 
upon  th 

Although  the  whole  science  of  political  economy 
is  involved  in  great  oh-  -ome  branches  n 

i    \siih    a    more    impenetrable  veil  than  others. 
As  no  siidj  to  political  economy  is   me 

imperfectly  understood  than  that  of  a  public-  debt,  so 
there  is  none  upon  \\hich  tl  a  greater  diver- 

of  opinion,  as  to  its  inllnem  e  on  national  \\ealth. 

That   public   opinion    should    be   divided  upon    this 
subject,  is  not  to  In-    \\onderrd  at.  for  it  cannot  be  • 
'•d,  that  the  great   body  of  the  people,    should 
acquainted  \\ith  the  science  of  political  economy,  n: 
more    than    with    the   si  iences  of   medicine  and   la 
They  may  know  something  of  the  prim  iples 

of  these,  for  there  is  not  an   old   woman  in  the  conn 
try,  that  does  not  know  something  of  the  heali 
nor  a  peasant,  that  does  not  know  something  of  h 
although  unacquainted  with    those  principle's,  and  < 
linitiuns,     \\  hie  h    constitute     them 
know  not   the    meaning   of  their   technical   terms,  or 
MS  of  art,  and  a  knoukd-e  of  the  M  ience  of  poli 
i   economy     is    no     more     instinctive,    or    inna 
than  a    knowledge  of     the    science    of    ui 
law. 

Public   a  flairs,  '  •,  may  !•»•  administered  u  ah 

rable    ability    and    success,    without    a    s< 

of  poli  iiomy,  although  there   i 

he  >  iut\.  \vhat  nicular  measures  may 

iton  pubi  li,  without  t1 

led 

Ji  ulation  a 

blood    v.1.  -    not    known,    although    there    were    mau\ 
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skilful  and  successful  physicians  before  his  day. 
There  were  no  doubt  many  mistakes  made,  in  con- 
sequence of  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  circulation,  for 
which  the  physician  was  not  censurable;  but  at  the 
present  day  a  physician  who  should  make  a  mistake 
from  ignorance  of  this  fact,  would  he  inexcusable; 
indeed  he  would  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  physi- 
cian. So  a  legislator  may  conduct  public  affairs  with 
skill  generally,  while  ignorant  of  some  undiscovered 
or  unknown  principle  in  the  science  of  political  econ- 
omy, although  liable  to  make  mistakes,  for  which  he 
is  not  censurable;  but  when  these  principles  are 
known  and  settled,  he  will  be  alike  inexcusable,  for 
making  any  such  political  blunders. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  politicians  are  as 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  consequence  of  ignorance 
of  the  true  economy  of  the  body  politic,  as  physicians 
are  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  true  economy 
of  the  natural  body,  and  it  must  also  be  admitted^ 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  legislator,  are  vastly  more 
deplorable  in  their  effects  upon  human  happiness, 
than  the  mistakes  of  the  physician  can  possibly  be. 
The  mistakes  of  the  legislator  may  affect  for  ages, 
the  happiness,  and  even  prevent  the  existence  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings.  The  mistakes  of  the  physi- 
cian touch  the  life  and  happiness  of  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals at  most. 

What  causes  the  difference  between  the  numbers 
and  happiness  of  the  people  in  different  countries  but 
the  willful  or  ignorant  mistakes  of  politicians?  Man 
is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  climates,  and  liable  to 
hf  operated  upon  hy  the  same  causes.  The  bounties 
of  heaven  are  distributed  with  an  equal  hand  through- 
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out  all  the  habitable  parts  of  i  .R.     The  differ- 

en<  lure.  het\\rrn  the  sum   of  human  happiness 

enjoyed  in  diflV  iniriet,  mu»  t.  main- 

ly by  the  ignorant  or  wilful  mistakes  of  the  ruin 
mankind.     This  ignorance  is  dispelled   by  a  UHM\\. 
'$?  of  the  science  of  political   economy,  and  so  far 
as  human  happiness  is  concerned,  it   i-   vastly  more 
important  than  any,  or  even  nil  other  sciences. 

How  then  does  it  happen,  that  while  SIM  h  proti 
cy  has  been  made  in  other  sciences,  the  foundations  of 
this  are  scarcely  yet  laid — that  while  the   science  of 
medicine    has    its  established    principles,  definitions, 
technical  phrase*,  and  terms  of  art,  which  al\va 
vey  the  same  ideas  to  its  |i  -it  to  be 

found   in    the    whole    sti'-nir    of  politic  :il    ••<  ..noinv,  a 
tinglr  •ocontfo verted  principle,  or  an  acknowl»-«L 
definition. — That  philosophers  are  not  yet  agreed  in 
their  definitions  nl  national  wealth,  nor  in  its  sources 
or  causes? 

That  so  much  less  |>  -  has  been  made  in  poli- 

•  moiny,  than  in  other  sciences,  arises  in  part 
from  the  difl'erent  nature  of  the  sciences,  and  in  part 
from  the  carelc--  iirinu"r,  in  which  political  rconomy 
has  hi'fii  tn-ittt'cl,  !>  \\onU  without  affixing  to 

them  a  precise  technical  meaning. 

science  of  medicine.  in<  In-lin^  anatomy  and 
pli\-,iolo-\,  is  a  physical  science.  Poliiicil  rconomy 
is  a  moral  science.  Tin-  «HM:  is  a  scim.  .•  d  -•  use, 
the  other  a  A  moral  science  is 

not  suacpptihle  of  such  minute  accurate  iu\  estimation, 
as  a  physical  gcicme.  In  the  one  case  we  see  and 
feel  the  subject  about  »  hich  wt  — In  the  oti 
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the  subject  ie  not  tangible,  it  can  only  be  grasped  by 
the  mind. 

Metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  are  moral  sci- 
ences, and  have  been  subjected  to  the  laws  of  science, 
and  political  economy  may  be  subjected  to  the  same 
laws.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  writers  must  use  no 
ambiguous  words. — They  must  use  words  relating  to 
different  branches  of  the  science  in  their  precise  tech- 
nical meaning,  which  must  be  understood,  and  always 
kept  in  mind. 

This  rule  has  never  yet  been  observed  by  any 
writer  on  political  economy;  which  frequently  pro- 
ceeds from  carelessness  in  the  use  of  words,  rather 
than  ignorance  of  their  meaning.  Adam  Smith  no 
doubt  knew  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  nation, 
but  in  reading  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  one  would  be 
led  to  suppose  that  by  the  word  nation,  he  meant  some 
constituent  part  of  the  nation,  as  its  merchants  or  far- 
mers. A  great  deal  of  obscurity  has  also  been  caus- 
ed by  his  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  capital. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  writer  on  poli- 
tical economy  should  not  know  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  word  debt,  and  the  difference  between  a  debt 
of  an  individual  and  a  debt  of  a  nation,  when  the 
creditors  are  citizens  or  constituent  parts  of  that  na- 
tion; and  yet  in  treating  of  a  national  debt,  almost 
every  writer  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  not  discrimi- 
nating between  these  different  meanings  of  the  word, 
and  of  using  it  in  its  wrong  sense,  when  speaking  of 
a  national  debt.  The  words  merchant  and  nation 
are  not  more  distinct  than  these  different  meanings  of 
the  word  debt. 


Cair  HOUVHfcfcL  -JH7 

It  H  true  a  nation  may  In-  in  debt,  in  tliat  fieu- 

I  in  \\  Inr  h  one  met' 

lull  tin-  is  always  \\  >    \\  our    nation  is  in  debt  to  an- 
other  nation,  and   not  to  its    own  citi/  to  it- 

If  a  man  \\a-  to  i '.UK y,  tliat  one  of  hi«  pockets 
owed  tin-  other  a  thousand  dollar'.,  and  then- 
•  Imlr  that  he  was  in  debt  a  thousand  dollars,  it  would 
not  In-  mure  absurd  than  to  com  Inde,  tli:tt  be»  au-r  a  na. 
tion  owed  ita  own  citizens,  therefore,  it  was  in  d»-i»t.  in 
ordinary  ition  of  the  term.  Or. 

:is   niiuli   pniju-ifiy  In-  -mil,  ili. tt  because  A.  i-   in 
debt   to  B.  a  thousand    dollars,  tbn. -lor.-,    tin- 

tit  a   thousand  dollars,  as  to  say  that  because 
a  nation   ov  .\  bundled   mil.       . 

.  it  is  in  debt  a  hundred  million,  in  the  ordin  . 
Acceptation  of  ilu-  word  debt. 

As  the  word  <!,l>t,  ilicrdore,  has  two  meanings,  the 

IK  tion    should   be    made,  and    writer  on  political 

niin\.  -hould  ii'  it  in  an  ambiguous  sense. 

It  has  a  technical  and  popular  meaning,  which  are  as 

diflerent,  as  man  and  nation. 

it  U   unfortnnate  for  the,  si  iente  of  political   t 
omy,    that    the    \\ord    debt,   wa-  c\ci    med  to  • 
ilic   idea  of  a   nation,  our  (i'i/.ciis  a  sum 

nmney.      Men    I         -      iu-i.ni-    to   atuu  h 
unlinary  meaning,   (bat    they   are  bar. 

-rd  and    perplexed    by  the   ami. 
Hence  the  adv;.  nre  of  i> 

pnlar  word  as  a  te<  linn  al  term — hei 
taking  term- of  art  from  th«- dc:nl  ; 

y  and  uiu  ertninu  . 
-  id  m-  do  no1    u-e   (hem 
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have,  therefore,  a  popular  and  a  technical  meaning, 
and  when  used  are  never  ambiguous. 

Having  ascertained  the  nature  of  public  wealth, 
its  sources  and  causes;  and  the  technical  phrase,  na- 
tional debt,  being  explained,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  a  national  debt,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  national  wealth. 

This  is  purely  a  scientific  question,  and  one  of  the 
most  intricate  and  abstruse,  in  the  whole  science  of  po- 
litical economy. 

A  nation  may  be  in  debt,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word,  as  where  one  nation  owes  another  nation  mo- 
ney. This  is  not,  however,  in  modern  times  the  case, 
to  any  great  extent,  and  not  what  is  meant  when  we 
speak  of  a  national  debt.  By  a  national  debt  is 
meant  the  amount  of  money  which  a  nation  owes  to 
itself,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  its  own  citizens. 
The  influence  of  such  a  debt  on  national  wealth,  is 
the  object  of  the  present  inquiry. 

That  a  national  debt,  of  very  great  magnitude,  like 
that  of  England,  has  an  inauspicious  influence  on  na- 
tional wealth,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  J  say  a  debt 
of  very  great  magnitude,  because  a  national  debt, 
does  not  necessarily  diminish  public  wealth.  It  is 
only  when  it  becomes  unwieldy  from  its  magnitude 
that  it  becomes  oppressive  to  the  nation.  The  aggre- 
gate of  national  property,  or  of  national  wealth,  is 
just  as  great  with  a  national  debt,  whatever  be  its 
magnitude,  as  it  would  be  without  it.  The  capacity 
of  a  nation  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  may  be  just  as  great,  with  a  debt,  as  large  as 
that  of  England,  as  it  would  be  with  no  debt  at  all — 
national  industry  may  be  just  as  ^reat— its  lauds 
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may  be  ju«t  as  produ<  live—  iU  mannfat  lures  and 
commerce  just  as  li:  .and  MI  sh  annual 

IK  t  of  labour   jn-i  as  £reat. 

A  national  debt  does  not  aflVct  either  (he  <  Unato 
or  soil  of  A  country,  nor  the  physical  energies  of  man 
in  cultivating  it.  It  ran  have  no  eftV  ,  to 

diminish  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  of  a 
country,  tor  it  sends  no  money  out  of  it.  It  rather 
has  a  tendency  to  make  money  plenty  thai  .  at 

it  prom.'  ulation.      If  it  lessens    the   quantil 

Dioney  in  one  man'-  pot  ket,  it  increases  tbe  quan 
to    an  e(jnal  amount  in    the  pockrt  of  anotl  I  so 

far  as  national  wealth  is  coiumird,  it  matters  not 
whether  the.  money  is  in  the.  pocket  of  A.  or  in  the 
po<  ket  of  B. 

The  proportion  that  is  in  the  pocket  of  each,  may 
be  a  matter  of  «.om  <|iience  to  the  nation,  and 

if  a  national  debt  has  a  tendetn  y  to  cause  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  money,  or  an  unequal  division  of 
property,  it  will,  for  that  reason,  have  an  unfavoura- 
ble inflii.  in  ,  on  public  wealth:  but  it  is  a  matter  of 

total    indifivir to    the  nation,  whether   A.  i>ii«h. 

and  B.  poor,  or   15.    ink   and    A.    poor,   provided  the 
proportion  be  the  same  in  both  cases.     What  <li  ' 
••  can  it  mi  i    nation,  \vhether   the  spinii 

jenny  i-  il  l»y  X.  or  '  I),  ride* 

in    lu>   ciiach.    and    K.   plotiji*.   o  leg,  .-iml  I). 

[)lou. 

All    th.  ;nist;\ni  lie    nn|>< 

individuaU  n'd,  and    in  the  estimation  of  those 

who    Mippo-e    that   a  privileged    few,    con«*li 
nation,  they   \\ill.ofrour-f.h  ant 

to  the  nation;  but  >•  -ider  a  uatiir 
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UNITY,  composed  of  every  individual  in  it;  these 
things  will  be  considered  wholly  unimportant,  so  far 
as  national  wealth  is  concerned. 

As  a  national  debt,  therefore,  has  no  necessary  in- 
fluence upon  either  the  source,  or  the  cause  of  wealth, 
it  can  have  no  necessary  influence  on  the  sum  of 
wealth. 

Does  a  national  debt  necessarily  increase  the  amount 
of  taxes,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

In  order  to  determine  this  question,  we  must  first 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  tax.  The  word  tax, 
has  also  a  popular  and  a  technical  meaning.  It  is  po- 
pularly applied  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  of 
course,  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  There  are 
turnpike  road  taxes,  wharf  taxes,  bridge  taxes,  city 
taxes,  county  taxes,  poor  rate  taxes,  and  a  thousand 
other  dues,  which  are  popularly  called  taxes. 

The  word  tax,  when  thus  applied,  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  what  it  has  when  used  in  its 
technical  sense.  It  then  means  a  sum  of  money,  paid 
for  the  support  of  government.  Money  paid  for  any 
other  purpose,  is  not  a  tax,  and  should  never  be  called 
a  tax,  by  a  writer  on  political  economy,  without  an 
explanation  of  what  is  meant.  It  may,  with  as  much 
propriety,  be  said,  that  rent,  or  interest  on  money 
loaned,  is  a  tax,  as  that  money  paid  to  government, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  a  tax. 

Does  the  circumstance  that  the  money  is  paid  to  the 
government,  make  it  a  tax,  independent  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  paid?  If  so,  then  if  a  nation  owned 
lands,  and  leased  them  to  its  citizens,  the  rent  would 
be  a  tax;  or  if  it  had  money,  and  loaned  it,  the  inti 
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i  fur  it,  would  he  a  i:i\;    na\,  if  this  <  n 
alone  made  it  a  tax,  then  the  n  liy  MM! 

duals  for  our  westen  lands,  is  a  tax,  and   a  mm  h 
heavier  one  on  those  who  pa\,  than  is  levied  on  the 
i-land. 

There    ii.    '  .    hij;h    authority    against    this 

meaning  of  the  \\..rd  tax:   the  authority  of  the 
tuiiou  of  the  I  '  ites,  than  \\ 

If    produced.     The   constitution   i  all   taxes, 

(under  the  names  of  dutiis  impo-ts,  and  excises,)  to 
he  equal;  and  nil  din  In-  in  pi  i  to 

state   representation;   but  if  thr   men-  <  i  mi  instance  of 
prnin:;  money  to  the  government.  <  onstituted  it  a  < 
a^  the  intert  >t  of  money,  the  rent  of  land,  or  the  pi 
of  land,  taxes  ne  Id  he  equal. 

To  constitute  a  tax,  in   it-   i.-i  Inmal  meaning, 
money  must  be  paid  For  the   Mipport 
and,   as   a  lawyer  would   say,  the  consideration  for 
which  the  money  is  paid,  must  he  tin  uid 

urity  afforded  by  the  government  in  tin-  -••  u  ho  pay. 
This  definition  of  a  tax,  excludes  all  money  paid  a* 
interest  on  a  national  debt,  anil  theirl'me,  thi«,  , 
does  not  increase  the  amount  of  tax 

Jlut  it  will,  perhaps,  be.  said,  that  it  i\>  dif- 

ference by  what  name  it  is  called.  The  people  have 
the  money  to  pay,  and  whether  it  he  called  a  tax,  or 
interi --t,  or  any  tiling  eUc,  is  all  the  same.  Its  name 
makes  it  not  tin-  ..ppn--- 

That  the  name  -t  alter  t!  .  may  h. 

mined,  but  it  must  also  be  adimii'-'l.   Lna!   - 
name  to  an  iinai;inaiioii.  <l.)e»  nol  u  ik«  it  a  reni 

Is  it  then  a   fad,   that 

of  a  public  debt,  any  n.oi 
y  would  if  there  was  no  puh!i< 
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However  strange  it  may  appear  to  those  who  do 
not  understand,  or  cannot  comprehend  the  distinction 
between  a  nation,  and  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is 
composed;  yet  it  is  not  more  strange  than  true,  that 
the  people  have  none  the  more  money  to  pay,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  national  debt. 

I  do  not,  by  this,  mean  to  say,  that  the  money  would 
circulate  through  precisely  the  same  channels,  with  a 
heavy  national  debt,  that  it  would  do  without  it.  But 
if  some  of  the  people  pay  more,  others  pay  less.  A 
storm  ot  wind  may  cause  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to 
circulate  through  different  channels,  and  to  occupy  a 
different  relative  position  from  what  they  would  have 
done,  but  for  the  storm:  although  the  storm  neither 
augments  the  whole  quantity  of  water,  nor  the  quan- 
tity that  one  part  of  the  ocean  exchanges  with  the 
other  parts. 

It  will,  1  suppose,  be  admitted,  that  if  a  man  has  a 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  pay,  whether  as  rent  or  in- 
terest, it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  amount,  whe- 
ther be  pays  it  to  A.  or  to  B.;  or  whether  he  pays  a 
half  to  A.  and  a  half  to  B.  It  will  still  be  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  nor  will  the  amount  be  altered  if  he  pays 
it  to  A.  through  the  hands  of  B.  unless  B.  charges 
him  a  commission,  or  brokerage,  for  his  agency.  If 
this  is  admitted,  then  the  very  question  in  dispute  is 
admitted,  for  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional debt,  of  whatever  amount,  the  government  only 
acts  as  agent,  or  broker,  between  the  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors; and  the  whole  real  burden  of  the  national  debt, 
is  the  charge  of  the  government  for  its  agency  or  bro- 
kerage; or,  in  other  words,  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  collecting  and  paying  over  the  money.  It  is 
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true,  the  i;<  nt  acts  witli  more  air'  than  an 

ry  agent  or  lm>  m  pm  -u:un  c  of 

:riies.      If  the   expense  of  <"l- 
:in«l    pa\iiu   o'  millions,    !».-   ..nl\ 

million,   then  one  mill  nial  hunl. 

[»le. 

I'm  how  can  a  nation  pay  a  <lrlit  of  fifty  millions  a 
year,  ami  yet   In-  b  I  \\iih  onl\  nne   million?— 

Tin-  \\liuh>  dilliculty  of  ih  mn,  i-  prodm  nl  l»\ 

attaching  tin-  popular,  instead  of  the  techii  an- 

iii  the  \\'Mil  ilt-lii.      A    ;i.Uhni  iui_lit  fiuil  it  impos- 
>iMe  to  pay  a  deht  of  »  million*.  ;t  \r.n  to  aim 

ther  nation,   while  it   \\oiilil   liml   \t-ry  littl.-  iliflimlu 
in   p;t\inj;   Ii!l\    million-  If.      If  the   nation  is  a 

HI  .    ii    i-    likc\\  isc   ;i  c  ;  , 

i  ii It \  and  cmli  :  it  of  the  ( a«»c,  arises  from  1- 

of  the  1 1  .or  rather,  l>y  being 

KM!  astray  by  tlie  amln^uity  of  words.      Pi-op  1 1-  look 
only  to   tin-  (It-huir   side  of  ilu-  account 
reflect  that  a  national   ileU  m  >sarily  In-  bal- 

(1  by  a  credit  of  equal  amount;  and  -..  lon_  a-  tin 
debit  and  <mli  of  the   account   balance,  what 

difl.  -   it  make,  how  large  the  account  is? — 

An   individual   mi^lit  very  easily  pay  fifty  millions  a 
year,    provided    In-    bad    fifty   millions  paid    to    h. 
although  be  mi^ht  not    be   abb-  illion  a 

ras'"  on   that   sum:  l)iit  a  nation  ma\ .   \ 
easily,  l»\  a  liltb-  more  industry  and  61  an 

additional  million  on  tbe  sum  it  receive*,  as  a  brok 

ommission. 
It  is  a  matter  a  "»t  to  many,  and 

-nts  in 
( 
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people  of  England  to  pay  fifty  millions  a  year,  and 
support  themselves  by  their  industry;  but  these  wise- 
acres never  reflect,  that  if  the  people  of  England  have 
fifty  millions  to  pay,  they  have  also  fifty  millions  to 
receive,  and  that  the  only  real  or  necessary  burden 
of  the  national  debt,  is  the  expense  of  collecting  it, 
and  paying  it  over.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  augments  the  taxes. 

There  are  other  evil  consequences  produced  by  a 
national  debt,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter. — 
My  present  object  is  merely  to  show,  that  paying  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  is  not  paying  taxes,  any 
more  than  paying  rent  for  laud,  or  interest  for  money 
to  an  individual:  and  also,  that  the  property  holders 
have,  in  reality,  nothing  more  to  pay  than  they  would 
have,  if  there  had  never  been  a  public  debt. 

Nominally,  all  the  people  in  England,  are  debtors 
to  the  government,  but  really,  those  only  are  debtors 
who  have  more  to  pay  than  to  receive.  Almost  all 
the  people,  no  doubt,  who  possess  property,  own 
more  or  less  of  the  public  stock.  It  depends  on  the 
proportion  between  their  stock  and  other  property, 
whether  they  are,  in  reality,  debtors  to  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  proportion  of  stock  is  too  small,  they 
are  debtors  to  the  government — if  too  large,  they  are 
creditors.  Some  pay  more  interest  on  the  stock  than 
they  receive — others  receive  more  than  they  pay,  but 
the  sum  total  of  the  receipts,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  payments  by  the  people. 

If  a  man  owns  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  pays 
ten  pounds  taxes,  that  is,  interest  on  the  public  debt: 
and  owns  stock,  which  draws  him  ten  pounds  interest, 
his  accounts  with  the  government  balance,  and  he,  in 


.  H  .MY. 

•lel.<.      If  a  man 

nts  a  farm,  a       \- 

he  of  t  (Hirxr  r.  nun  h  lli«-  «  ' 

If  lie  Imvs  one  it   Costs   tun,    M>  linn  li  tin-  Iris.  —  It 
inliri!'-  ii.  he  has  in  ijiiai!  t  \\ill  make  uj> 

ilH'n  H  IK  \   in  \alue. 

Sn|,  t  tlic  charge  of  the 

ildil  vtnuld  rent  for  i\\u  liiiinlrcil  pounds,  hut  uilli 
tli. i  nt-  I-!  :i  liiiinliril  and  lifty  pounds, 

what  (I  in   the    tenant.  ' 

In-  pays  a  hundred  and  til'iy  pound-  to  hi-  landlnnl. 
and  lit'ly  to  tin-  j;n\  rrurnrnt.  «ir  the  \\lmlr  I\M»  li'in- 
dred  to  tho  landlord?  And  \\liat  dill  s  it 

make  to  the  l-i:i. ll.ii  d.  \\ln-ilii-r    in  COBMqtl* 
n:itional  debt,  he  hu  two  bandl  land  ^  ! 

\vill  rent  for  only  a  hnndrrd  and  fifty  pound-,  or  uiih 
out  the   national  deht,   to  have  a  hnndrrd  and   fifty 
•f  land  chilli  \\ould    n-nt  for   tin-  Ml  icy. 

Tin1,   same  observation-,  apply  ies 

V  prop. 
But  I  may,  perhaps  ||(>  ;lson  1  »ave 

liat  in  (  orisi-ijiieiK -c  of  the  j)iil>l 

property-holder^  in  Kn-land  ha\e  a  -n-.-itrr  «|iian- 
tity  of  propei-t\.  than  th--\   would  h  ihmita 

•  ihil    debt. 

;»posc    80,  l<  I    take    ,  that 

I-   |iul:ttion  of  I  as 

it,  without,  ;^  \\iih.  t!,e  puldic  debt     .M.\ 
itf,    1  pi,  M  ill    hardly  1    that   it  \\nuld 

have  I.een  le  — ,  for  if  the   population    i- 
than  it  \\onld  I.  n  \\ilhout  t!  .  iU 

utility   to  th  -  eMahli-  "inl  all 
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property  of  the  nation  would  have  been  as  great  with, 
out,  as  it  is  with  the  public  debt.  It  could  not  have 
been  greater,  unless  the  quantity  of  industry  would 
have  been  greater,  without,  than  it  has  been  with,  the 
national  debt.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  will 
be  inquired  into  hereafter.  1  also  take  it  for  granted, 
that  if  the  public  creditors  had  not  vested  their  funds 
in  the  national  debt,  they  would  have  vested  them  in 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  country — they 
would  have  shared  the  land  and  other  property  in  the 
kingdom,  with  the  present  proprietors,  whose  shares 
would  of  course  have  been  lessened. 

If  then  in  consequence  of  the  national  debt,  the 
public  debtors,  or  in  other  words,  the  property- hoi- 
ders  of  the  country  have  more  to  pay,  than  they 
would  have  had,  had  the  debt  never  existed,  they 
have  also  more  means  to  pay  with — they  have  more 
land,  more  goods,  more  ships,  and  more  money.  An 
individual  property- holder,  may  have  more  money  to 
pay,  in  consequence  of  the  public  debt,  but  the  whole 
number  of  property-holders,  have  not.  If  an  indivi- 
dual has  more  to  pay,  he  has  also  more  to  pay  with, 
so,  that  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  There  is  just 
the  same  quantity  of  money  to  be  paid,  and  the  same 
quantity  to  be  received.  The  tenant,  has  the  less  to 
pay  to  his  landlord,  by  as  much  as  he  pays  to  the 
government,  and  so  of  every  other  hirer  or  purchaser 
of  property,  personal  as  well  as  real.  The  channels 
of  circulation  may  be  changed,  although  the  quantity 
Circulated  is  not  altered. 

In  short,  the  public  debtors  and  public  creditors 
stand  in  relation  to  each  other,  upon  precisely  the  same 
ground,  that  private  debtors  and  creditors  stand.  The 


c«4».  i  \\r. 

imstancc   of    intei-pn-in:;    the   govi  M    a 

'he  rase,  and    il.  t9t 

as  much  propriety  in   -•ippn.m...  that  a  nation  must 

••ssariU   -ink.  under   tin-  pri\;it<-   dehi*  of  tin-   peo- 

.1-  under  a  puldir  deht. 
If  all  the  mone\ .  that  private  <  redi' 
their  dehtors  in  a  year,  wa^  <-olle<t»-d   into  one  mass, 

.  ould  make  an  enormous  heap.  It  mklit.  |> 
haps,  he  as  great  as  the  :umnal  sum  paid  liy  tlx  I . 
li-h  li.-tliuii.  on  their  pnldii  dcht,  Init  it  inu-i  he  rc«d 

d.  that   a  single    dullai-   in   i!i 

max,    pt-rhap-,  pa\    a    linndrcd    <.|-  a   thousand   dt-hts, 
;:il  to  its  value.      The  art   of   pa\in_;   due-   IP.I  di- 
minish its  capacity  for  pa\in-.  and   if  it  was  potti' 
to  circulate  it  so  rapidly,  it  mi^ht  pay  a  de 

alue,  every  minute  the  \ear  round. 
Tlie  only  diflVrenie  hetueen  a  deht  \\lmh  an  indi- 
vidual o\\e>  the   government,  and  one  \\hirh   I 
his  nei^ldxtur.  is,  that  in  the  mie  < 
the  government  the  e\pen-e    of  < -oll«  »  tinj;   it,  \\lii!' 
other,  there  i-  [irohal)l\    no  expense  a' 

•  •I-  if  there  i-.  ilie  <  reditcr   | 

tional  delil  dues  not  allect  the  «|inr.  ill  a 

nation,  nor  ha-  the   nation  any  moie.  or  Ir^s  \\\> 
pay  in  ci:nse«ji  it. 

A  national   deht    due*  not  i  !\   dimini-l. 

rpiantity   of  national   industry.      Thr  | 
•   as    HUM  h    ph\  -i.  il    p" 

ha\e  ii  .  "  ith  thi'ir  enormn  . 

as  without  it.     'I  -t  as  skilful  in  th< 

t8|   and    jiM    a-   ii;d  in   thei 

-on  from  analogy,  we  slum  1<1  ! 
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suppose,  that  a  national  debt,  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote, rather  than  discourage  national  industry.  Such 
would  seem  to  be  the  inference  from  the  history  of  the 
English  debt. 

If  a  national  debt  was  that  mill-stone  about  a  na- 
tion's neck,  which  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be, 
England  would  long  since  have  been  sunk  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  political  ocean.  But  although  her  debt 
has  increased  to  an  amount  which  the  imagination 
can  scarcely  conceive — to  an  amount  vastly  greater 
than  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world;  still  it  has 
not  produced  the  least  visible  effect  upon  her  wealth 
or  power.  Upon  her  prosperity  it  may  have,  for 
perhaps  it  will  appear,  that  it  is  one  great  cause  of 
the  pauperism  in  that  country. 

The  only  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  sura  of 
national  industry,  has  been  diminished,  by  the  na- 
tional debt,  is  by  comparing  England  with  those  na- 
tions that  have  not  been  encumbered  by  such  an 
enormous  debt.  The  result  of  such  an  inquiry 
would  serve  to  make  in  favour  of,  instead  of  against 
a  national  debt.  There  is  certainly  no  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, if  in  the  world,  whose  national  industry  is  as 
great  as  that  of  England.  The  annual  product  of  her 
labour,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  people, 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  people  on  earth,  if 
we  except  China,  and  perhaps  even  greater  than  hers. 
That  the  people  of  England  do  not  enjoy  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  in  as  great  abundance,  as 
any  other  people  on  earth,  is  not  because  they  are 
not  produced,  by  their  labour,  in  as  great  abundance, 
but  because,  in  consequence  of  some  defect  in  their 
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system,  they   are    n  ' 

Tha  i"    those,   unequal    UWH   whi<  1. 

have   caused   Ihe  great    ineijnalits    in   thr  i  of 

prop  i  thai  connr 

The    superior    industry   of  (In-    Kn-lish  mer   o 
nations,  may,    no  doulit.    In-  ;i«  <  minted   for  IHT 

causes,  than  their  n.rimi.il  deht,  aliho  e   in   no 

doubt,    hut   that   a   natidiial    dehl,   in  a   certain  extent, 
ma;  lul  in  promoting  national  wealth.      Should 

I'liilfd  r  a  dcht  antiually  of  a  million 

of  dollar-,  and  rvprml  it  in  Iniildn  j;eg,  canals, 

and  it    uouhl,  no  ilonht.   l»t-  the  nicaiis  of  pro- 

ing  j)iil»li(   wealth;   and  any  expenditure  whale 
l»\  a  ^n\  t-i •iiiueni  which  augment*  the  ijiia  na- 

tional ind ,i-tr\.  will  also  augment  national  wealth. 

It  is  a  popular  notion,  that  one  generation  can  load 
another  generation  with  debt,  and  that  a  min  may 
con-iime  tl,  of  the  earth  in  anticipation.  Hut 

this  is  a  mi-taken  notion.     The  pre--ni  _- 
men  inherit  the  earth  as  free  of  in<  nmhrance,  as  any 
;ig  generation;  and  as  one  generation  cannot 
mnlat-'  the  fruits  of  the   earth   for 
tlier  can   it  load  a   -IK  <  eedini;  generation   \\ith    <i 
'J'hi>  i>  manifestly  true  in  regard   to  the  whole  uoild, 
and  it  is  also  true  in    i 

one    n;  -idehted    lo  nul 

hind-    post-  di-(  hai  j;-    thai    defit.      Tl 

-    and   never  will  he    the  rase. 

It  may,  thereto  a  us  a 

iu  repaid  to  nation-,  thai.   <  ."ii   <  .»n 

accnini,  alth  for   a  s 
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load  it  with  debt.  It  may,  however,  make  such  a  divi- 
sion of  property,  and  leave  its  affairs  in  such  a  state 
of  entanglement  and  perplexity,  as  to  cause  great 
national  distress.  An  individual  may  accumulate 
property  to  such  an  amount,  as  to  leave  his  posterity 
rich,  but  a  nation  can  do  no  such  thing.  The  annual 
product  of  labour  must  be  consumed — there  is  no  sav- 
ing it  for  posterity.  Every  generation  must  labour 
for  its  own  subsistence,  but  it  cannot  be  compelled 
by  any  political  manoeuvre  whatever,  to  supply  a  pre- 
ceeding  generation  with  either  the  necessaries  or  com- 
forts of  life. 

The  idea  of  accumulating  public  wealth  by  parsi- 
mony, and  of  spending  it  by  consumption,  arose  from 
confounding  national  with  individual  wealth.  An 
individual  may  accumulate  such  an  amount  of  property 
as  others  will  supply  him  and  his  posterity  with  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  the  use  of  that 
property,  but  it  is  manifest  a  nation  can  do  no  such 
thing.  All  a  nation  can  do,  is  to  augment  its  capa- 
city for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
by  labour.  It  may  improve  the  cultivation  of  its 
lands,  and  acquire  skill  in  the  various  arts;  this  is  all 
that  can  be  done  for  posterity. 

It  is  manifest,  that  Adam  Smith  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  national  debt,  any  more  than 
l»e  did  the  nature  of  national  wealth.  He  says,  "the 
public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  those  of  England,  have,  by  one 
author,  been  represented  as  the  accumulation  of  a 
^icat  capital,  superadded  to  the  other  capital  of  the 
country,  by  means  of  which  its  trade  is  extended,  its 
manufactures  multiplied,  and  its  lands  cultivated  and 
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inij  I   uh.it  1 1 Id    have   been 

lili-niis  of  tli;tl  other  (  Mpil.il   onl\  .        llf. I..    -  -uti. 

that   tlr  '  tl    \\  ln<  h    tin-    lir-t  . 

pul  D  tin-    piviTiimuiit.   \\.-i-. 

moment  in  \\  hich  tin  \ 

of  the   annual   prodme   mrm-d  away  from  sei 
the  fum  lion  of  rapil:il.  in  MTTC    in  tii.u  of  ;i   i 
from    maintaining    pror 
unproiliuiive  ones,  and  to  he  spent  and  \\ 
rally,    in    the    course    oft!  ,    \\ithout   e\en   the 

hop  \    future    rc-|irmlurtioii.      I 

Mtal  they  atlvam rd,    tli  :i-"l  indci-d.  .:n 

unity  in  the  puldic  funds,  in  most  case- nf  nm;  •  than 
an  equal  value.  This  annuity,  no  doubt,  replaced 
tu  tlu-ni  their  •  i|»iial,  and  enalrt  d  ll.  un 

their  trade  and  liusii,.-*-.  to  the  sir  LO  a 

ni  than  hefore;   th.  enabled 

either  to  hoi  row  of  other   people  a  capital  upon 
credit  of  this  annuity,  or  hy   -ellii  .  ~el  a  new 

•  apitiil  of  their  o\\  n,   eijnal  «>r 
they  had  advanced    to  ujo\«-m.ne;il.     Thi- 
tal,  however,  which  they  in  thi>  manner  rilher 
or   Inirroued   of  other   people.    miM    ha\e    »-\i,t»-d    in 
the  country  hefore,  ami  must  h 
all   capitals  are,   in    inaintainin-j;   prodm  ii\e    lal. 
When  into  tin  -e  \\  ho  hn«l  ad- 

vanced  their  capital  to  .  though   it   \\as   in 

some  re-pi1*  i  ;i  n-  v-  •  :«pital  to  them,  it  was  not  *< 
the  country:  hut  was  only  a  capital  withi!  ,om 

,ain  enijiloynuMit--.    in   ordn  d    to\vardc 

others.     Though    i  .-in  \\  hat  ih«-y  had 

ad\  iinent,    it   did    i 

country,      i  i  '   l»i*  capital 
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vernment,  there  would  have  been  in  the  country  two 
capitals,  two  portions  of  the  annual  produce,  instead 
of  one,  employed  in  maintaining  productive  labour. 

"When  the  public  expense  is  defrayed  by  funding, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  animal  destruction  of  some  capi- 
tal which  had  before  existed  in  the  country;  by  the 
perversion  of  some  portion  of  the  annual  produce 
which  had  before  been  destined  for  the  maintainance 
of  productive  labour,  towards  that  of  unproductive 
labour."* 

Here  then,  is  one  writer  who  maintains  that  a 
funded  public  debt,  "superadds  a  great  capital  to  the 
other  capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of  which  pub- 
lic wealth  is  greatly  promoted,"  which  doctrine  Dr. 
Smith  controverts,  and  maintains,  that  if  the  public 
creditors  "had  not  advanced  their  capital  to  govern- 
ment, there  would  have  been  two  capitals  in  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  one,  employed  in  maintaining  produc- 
tive labour." 

Both  these  doctrines  are  manifestly  erroneous.  A 
national  debt,  neither  "destroys  any  portion  of  the 
capital  which  before  existed  in  the  country,"  nor  does 
the  funding  the  debt,  "add  any  thing  to  the  capital 
of  the  country."  The  error  of  the  one  doctrine  consists 
in  supposing  that  national  wealth  consists  in  accumu- 
lating money  or  capital,  and  in  not  discriminating  be- 
tween the  popular  and  technical  meaning  of  the  word 
debt. 

Had  Dr.  Smith  entertained  clear  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  a  public  debt,  he  never  would  have  sup- 
posed that  a  capital  was  destroyed,  wasted,  or  lost  by 
being  loaned  to  the  government,  any  more  than  when 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  3. 
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loaned  to  an  individual.     lie  serins   to  think  there  it 
some   magii    intluencr   in  <  apital  in  produce  national 
wealth,  and  tint  it  may  be  heaped  up 
and  that  loaning  it  to  u<>\cnim<'nu  |.i-  \.-uis  its  being 
heaped  up.      Kut  what  he  '>\    *'a  certain  | 

uon  of  the  annual   produce  heing  turned  away  from 
serving  in    the  function  in  that 

is    what  1  cannot  understand.      The   capi- 
tal that  a  public  creditor  advances  to  the  ^ 
is  nothing  l>ut  money,  which  passes  into  the.  treasi. 
and   all   that  passes  in,  passes  out  again.     It  is  as 
much  capital,  and  as  mm  h  belongs  to  the  nation,  al^p 
it  comes  out  of  the  treasury,   as  before  it  went  in. 
But  it  is  still  more  incomprehensible  how,  if  this  mo- 
ney   had     not    been     a<l\an<vd    to     the    p 
••there  would  I;  u  in  tin- country  t\\o  capital*.'' 

The  idea  that  funding  a  public  debt  superadds  any 
tiling  to  the  <  iipital  of  the  country,  is  too  palpably  ab- 
surd to  need  refutation. 

Dr.  Smith  further  says,  4>it  i-»  not  contrary  to  jn>- 
tice,  that  both  Ireland  and  America  should  contribute 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great 
Britain." 

Had  he  understood  the  nature  of  a  national  il 
he  never  would  have  made  such  an  assertion,     v 
ihin-  M.iild    be   more  nnjii-  h  a  law  would 

pie<  i-ely  analogous  to   one  which  should   compel 
to  pay  a  part  of  IV*  debt.      To  *\\  >\\  the  injustice 
such  a  incas-;ire,  let  u>  siippo.sL-  a  landholder  in    Kng- 
land  has  five   hundred  acre-  •!    upon  \shieh  he 

pounds  a  year  of  the  i 

r.uio  lit!  ugdom. 

Thi-   landhold 
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.stock  upon  which  he  receives  annually  ninety  pounds 
interest.  Suppose  then  a  tax  levied  on  the  colonies 
to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  one-third  of  the  interest 
on  the  public  deht.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  Eng- 
lish landholder?  It  puts  thirty  pounds  a  year  into  his 
pockets,  and  the  measure  would  be  in  principle  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  one,  which  should  require  A.  in 
Ireland  to  pay  thirty  pounds  of  B's  debt  in  Englatfd. 
It  would  increase  B's  fortune  that  amount.  The 
case  would  be  different,  if  the  debt  was  due  to  a  fo- 
reign nation.  In  that  case  the  whole  nation  is  in 
debt,  and  each  individual  should  bear  his  just  pro- 
portion, but  iu  the  other  case,  it  is  in  reality  a  debt 
from  one  portion  of  citizens  to  another  portion,  and 
to  require  third  persons  to  pay  a  part  of  the  debt,  is 
as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  say,  they  should  receive 
a  part  of  the  dividends. 

What  then  are  the  evils  of  a  national  debt? 

They  are  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  what 
is  generally  supposed.  When  a  national  debt  becomes 
very  large,  like  that  of  England,  the  mere  transfer  of 
so  much  money,  annually,  from  one  class  of  citizens 
to  another,  causes  not  only  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
inconvenience  to  the  people,  but  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tual distress  and  suffering.  It  may  cause  a  man  much 
trouble  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  every  day  in 
the  year,  although  he  may  receive  an  equally  large 
.sum,  more  especially  when  the  payments  must  al- 
ways precede  the  receipts.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  with  the  nation,  in  regard  to  the  national  debt. 
Although  it  receives  as  much  as  it  pays,  yet  the  pay- 
ments precede  the  receipts.  In  short,  the  money  of 
the  country  circulates  through  an  unnatural  channel. 
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and  it  leqrifM  a  forcing;  pump,  to  keep  it  in  raoti 

All    ibe    money    in    tin     -  oiintry    is   obliged    to    pttt 
iitrli  the  tn  ree  or  four  times  a  year,    in 

w 

lu  In-  distributed   a«  •  online    In  the  ariilii  ial    nnler 
of  things,  which  the  national  debt  has  caus«fV< 
The  national  debt,  or  more  propci 

£-,  is  an  utirriiural.  artificial   species  of  propn 
\\lih  h   reijiiin-w  an  unnatural.  artiiGiai  dKrtribir 

and  comforts  of  life,  to  effect  which  a 
troublesome,  v<  d    expensive   marliiu  i\    i-, 

essary.     This  machinery  (  unsists  of  a  host 

.  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  tin- 
treasury  department.  These  harrass,  irritate,  and 
oppress  >ple,  and  keep  them  in  a  constant  state 

of  excitement   and   disaffection    tnuanl-   il 
ment.     The  real   nature  of  a   puMir   di-lit   i-    \\> 
rightly  understooil  hy  the  —It  becomes  tb* 

fore  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  demagogues 
v,  ho  make  it  a  bobby  of  popularity,  and   a  them 
abuse.     In  short,   a  national  deln  1>   nu  en 

nuui-    magnitude   ;is    that  of  Rngland.  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  oppression,  in  the   hand- 
the  collection  of  it  —  a  -.uhjert  «>('  eternal  com 
artoni:  politirian-,  and  of  heart-burnings  and  disni 
tiou  among  the   [jeople.      It  i-;  al-o  an  engine  of  im- 
mense   power,  in   the   hamU   of  the   _< 

all  know  that  pnuer  m  are 

serious  evils,  and  :tiari-\\r: 

to  a  large  national  debt.     Tin 


,  nor  indeed  the  prim  i[> 
A  puldir  debt  has  a  tenden  ;-  I 
nne(|iial   ill 
take    plan-,     h     reatcs   ;  >  •  !<•*• 
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what  lawyers  would  call  an  incorporeal  hereditament; 
which  the  possessor  cannot  so  readily  spend,  or 
waste,  or  transfer,  as  he  could  do  tangible  property. 
A  national  debt,  is  a  sort  of  Savings'  Bank,  for  the 
rich,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  accumulation  of  indi- 
vidual property,  and  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  Hence,  where  a  national  debt  is  very  large,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is 
more  distinct.  The  rich  are  very  rich — the  poor  are 
very  poor,  and  their  number  greatly  augmented  by 
the  debt. 

This  effect  has,  by  many,  been  attributed  to  the 
low  price  of  labour,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
and  they  have  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  raising 
the  wages  of  labour,  or  by  lowering  the  price  of  food. 
This  is  attributing  effects  to  secondary  causes;  such 
politicians  reason  like  the  Indian,  who  supposed  that 
the  earth  was  supported  by  a  great  turtle,  but  could 
not  tell  what  supported  the  turtle. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  neither  the  absolute,  or. 
perhaps,  more  properly,  the  nominal  price  of  labour, 
or  provisions,  is  a  matter  of  the  smallest  importance. 
It  is  their  relative  price  only,  that  affects  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.  It  matters  not,  whether  meat  is  a 
cent  a  pound,  or  a  dollar  a  pound,  provided  the  pro- 
portion  is  preserved  between  the  price  of  meat  and 
labour.  A  national  debt,  as  such,  has  no  effect  what- 
ever, in  varying  the  relative  price  of  labour  and  food. 
So  far  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  an  unequal  divi- 
sion of  property,  it  tends  indirectly  to  vary  the  rela- 
tive price  of  labour  and  food.  As  great  an  equality  in 
the  division  of  property,  produced  by  any  other  means, 
would  have  precisely  the  same  effect.  An  unequal  di- 
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MI  of  property,  necessarily  increases  thr 
poor;  ii  aUo  necessarily  causes  an  unequal  division  of 
th»'  necessaries  ami 

'  of  Uliour.      It  rii.iMex  one  roan  to  not  in  1 
ami  to  consume  the  prodm  m- 

'1    men,    who    are    (oiidemned    to  eiidle-...   I, 

r  uil\   his  appetite* 

lint  this  is  nut  the  f  the  evil.     It  depends 

ou  the  good  pleasure  (»f  tin-  IK  h.  whether  they  will 
employ  the  poor,  and  consume  the  product  of  their 
l.-iliMtir.  and  u'i\«'  them  for  it  the  necessaries  of  life. 
I'nless  the  ri(  h  do  tin-,  thr  |tuor  mu-t  necessarily  be- 

cone  p:i 

The  national  del>t  of  Kni;iand,  has  had  fTeet 

than  the  M-U'bnited  l-'li/aheth.    in    <  au- 

tlie  pauperism  of  that  That,  together  with 

r   unequal   laws,   which   tend   to  an  unequal  di\  i 
sion  ni   property,  have  caused  all  the  "sturdy  heg- 
gars"  in  the  kingdom.     They  have  I'm  'he  ma- 

terials of  pauperism.  Those,  statutes  have  met 
fashioned  those  materials  into  the  present  editire  of 
pan  peri-  in.  Hut  for  those  statutes,  pauperism  would 
have  assumed  a  ditVerent  «hape.  hut  whether  one  more 
convenient,  or  more  consistent  \\ith  justice  and  hu- 
maniiN,  i-  Ner\  doubtful. 

Tin  if  England,  may  he  considered  the 

»ni;  IMIX   of  the   nionied   men  of  the  nation,  where 
y   are   permitted,   not  only  to  deposit  their  saving* 

nt  al-o  for    iii\e>Hnent.      T 
it  i^  the  hroker,  u  ho  lakes  charge  of  tl; 
and  so  inve~t«.  it,  that  it  shall   pnulm  e  a  profit  to  the 
The  poor   man  h 
minir*  will 
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reservoir — they  are  of  too  small  account;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  cannot  invest  his  small  earnings  in  public 
stock — the  shares  are  too  large  to  be  purchased  by  him. 
This  increases  the  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  already  too  great.  It  puts  an  engine  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  for  augmenting  their  power,  of 
which  the  poor  cannot  avail  themselves. 

This  characteristic,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
funded  stock,  or  a  national  debt — it  is  the  character- 
istic of  every  species  of  stock,  private,  as  well  acs 
public.  Stocks  enable  those  who  have  money,  al- 
ways to  invest  it  without  trouble  or  risk,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  it  shall  produce  more,  which  is  a 
strong  inducement  not  to  spend,  but  to  accumulate. 
If  this  facility  was  extended  to  every  grade  of  society, 
and  would  operate  with  equal  force  upon  all,  upon 
the  man  who  has  a  dollar,  as  well  as  upon  him  who 
has  a  thousand,  stock  property  would  not  operate  so 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  The  natural 
equality  of  men  would  not  be  destroyed  to  so  great  a 
degree. 

A  man  who  has  invested  a  thousand  dollars  in 
stock,  which  yields  six  per  cent,  interest,  has  acquired 
a  power,  in  addition  to  his  natural  power,  of  com- 
pelling somebody  to  labour  for  him,  to  the  amount  of 
sixty  dollars  a  year.  In  other  words,  he  has  acquired 
an  artificial  power  of  compelling  somebody  in  the 
world  to  labour  for  him,  until  they  produce  a  quantity 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  equal  in  value 
to  sixty  dollars;  for  sixty  dollars  is  nothing  but  the 
measure  or  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life.  If  the  sixty  dollars  would 
procure  none  of  these,  it  would  be  as  valueless  as  so 
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much  sand.     Jlut  non 

forts  uf  life  can  lie  produced  without  labour,  notwith- 
standing tin-  al  iul  agen  :.  Vdam  Huiiili 
aud  lord  Lauderdale  uttiil.  ipitul. 

W  '  '<•,  a  man  has  acquiu-d  the  n<>u 

uiilioui  his  own  labour,  a  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  and  comfort*  of  life,  equal   to  sixty  dol- 

~,  he  has  acquired  a  po\  tly 

or  indirectly,  somebody  to  labour  fur  l.im   a  -uiVn 
time,  to  produce  tint  quantity.      Even  the  posH«s^ 
of  a  thousand  dollar*,   tlieu,  confers  a  great  po\ 
It  may  he  compared  to  tin-   lever  in   d  •   hands  of  a 
savage.     What  then  miM  he  the  pouer  of  this  !••< 
when  augmented  a  hundred   or   a  thousand  fold? — 
Without  the    facility  atVnrded   by  storkn  of  different 
kinds,  there  would   not  be   (he  same   facility  for  in- 
creasing this  artificial  power,  as  with  them. 

The  objection  to  these  institutions,  however,  is  not 
so  much,  that   they   facilitate   this  increase  of  pov 
as  that  they  afford  this  facility  to  the  rn  h,  and  not  to 
the  poor,  in  equal  proportion* — that  they  operate  as 
an  exclusive  privile. 

The  operation  of  bank  stock,  and  a  funded  national 
debt,  that  is,  national  stock,  is  precisely  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  different  modes  in  wh 
the  interest  is  collected:  the  different  agents  by  whom 
the  dillere.nt  funds  are  managed,  and  the  permanei 
of  the  interest.  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  to  the 
debtor,  whether  he  pays  sixty  dollars  a  year  interest 
on  bank  slot  k,  or  on  public  wtock.  In  tin-  on:-  <  a*e.  ho 
pays  the  interest  on  a  thousand  dollar-  to  the  holder 
of  bank  stock,  through  the  agency  of  the  bank  officers. 
In  the  other  case,  he  pays  the  interest  on  a  thousand 
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dollars  to  the  holder  of  the  public  stock,  through  the 
agency  of  the  government  officers.  There  may  be 
this  further  difference: — in  the  case  of  public  stock, 
the  debtor  pays  the  expense  of  collection — in  the  case 
of  bank  stock,  the  stockholder  pays  this  expense. — 
The  law  enforces  the  payment  in  both  instances, 
though  by  different  processes.  In  the  one  case,  if 
the  debtor  does  not  pay  the  money  when  demanded, 
his  goods  will  be  seized,  and  sold  by  a  summary  pro- 
ceeding. In  the  other,  a  suit  must  be  brought,  the 
expense  of  which  the  debtor  must  pay. 

But  we  are  told,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  two  cases;  for,  in  the  one,  the  debtor 
receives  a  loan  of  a  thousand  dollars,  but  in  the  other, 
he  receives  nothing.  If  this  be  so,  it  does  make  a 
vast  difference.  But  is  it  so?  Does  a  man,  who  has 
no  property,  either  real  or  personal,  pay,  or  is  he 
obliged  to  pay  any  part  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
stock?  Was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  a  man,  who  had 
no  property,  was  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  any 
part  of  the  public  stock? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  a  man  who  has  no 
property,  pays  interest  on  the  public  debt,  by  con- 
suming taxable  articles,  the  price  of  which  has  been 
raised,  in  consequence  of  the  taxes.*  But  it  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  that  the  relative,  and  not  the  ab- 
solute price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  the  only  im- 
portant thing  to  the  labourer.  If  then  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  raises  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  labourer,  and  also  raises  the  price  of  labour 
in  the  same  proportion;  he,  in  reality,  pays  no  interest 

*  The  word  tax,  is  here  used  in  its  popular  sense. 


C«*r.  ,  v 

on    tliu  public  debt,  Hlthon-h  nominally,  he 

the   interest  on  the   public   debt,  does  not  raise  >.!,.- 

(>rice  or  labour,  in  the  proporiotn  that  it  raises  the 

price  of  the  necessaries  of  lilV.    u   H  because  of  the 
unequal  disiMon  of  pr. 

LS  such.     If  pru|n-rty    was  not  more   unequally 
divided,   ni  consecj 

ilition  of  the    labourer    would   he   none    the   \\or-e,  in 
e  of  it.     It  dues  mil,  tin  |,at 

a  man  who  has  no  property,  pays  any  of  tin-  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  ;iuse  the  necessaries  of 

life  hear  a  higher  pi  i< »   in  <  onsequ<  Before 

such  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  it  must  be  shown, 
that  the  relative  pn  •  en  labour  and  tin 

s  of  life  i>  varied. 

It  follows,  then,  thai  property  holders  are  the  > 
persons  who  pay  the  interest  <»n  the   public  debt,  and 
it    i.s    to   be    shown,   that   for  the    interest    the    public 
debtor  pays  to  the  public  i  reditor>,   he  -    fiom 

them  a  part  of  his  property,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  interest  he  pays,  as  much  as  the  debtor  to 
a  bank,  ha-  <l  the  amount  of  his  debt  from  the 

of  the  bank.     , 

Tlu-  publi'    debt'  .  and  often  thinks  he  re- 

ceives no  part  of  his  laud  or  i;omls,  upon  which  he  pays 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  from   the   public   creditors. 
lie-   t!  .!;»• — here  is  the  source  of  error  on 

this  -  The  truth  i>,  the  public  creditor  i-  a  t. 

ant  in  common,  by  a  le^al  and  equitable  title,  with  the 
public  debtor,  in  all  hi*  propn  'I  f"f  the  p ••. 

the  iuteie-t  on  the  public  debt.      Public  <  redi- 
aleu;al  and  equitable  title, 
:  the  public  debtor-,  in  all  their  ;•  .  taxed  for 
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the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt!  Why, 
such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of!  Admit  that  it  was 
not,  but  let  us  see  if  it  be  not  so,  nevertheless. 

Suppose  the  public  creditors  had  not  loaned  their 
money  to  government;  what  would  they  have  done 
witli  it?  What  use  would  they  have  put  it  to?  It  can- 
not be  presumed  they  would  either  have  thrown  it 
away,  or  hoarded  it.  They  must  then  have  vested 
it  in  lands,  manufactories,  ships,  goods,  or  they  must 
have  loaned  it  to  others  who  would  have  employed  it 
in  some  of  these  ways.  Suppose  the  money  invested 
in  land,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the 
present  land-holders?  It  must  necessarily  have  raised 
the  price  of  land,  so  that  a  landholder  who  now  has 
five  hundred  acres,  would  have  had  only  four  hun- 
dred, or  such  a  proportion  as  the  national  debt  bears 
to  the  whole  property  in  the  kingdom.  And  although 
in  that  case  he  would  have  had  no  interest  to  pay  on 
the  stock  of  the  public  creditors,  yet  he  would  have 
had  a  hundred  acres  less  land,  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, is  equal  to  the  interest  he  pays  on  the  public 
debt.  The  same  would  have  been  the  case  with  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer;  so,  that  but  for  the  pub- 
lic debt,  their  property  would  have  borne  a  higher 
price,  and  therefore  they  could  not  have  purchased 
and  held  so  much.  In  other  words,  the  public  credi- 
tors must  have  had  their  share  of  all  the  property 
both  real  and  personal  in  the  kingdom.  They  are 
therefore  in  reality,  though  not  technically,  tenants  in 
common  by  a  legal  and  equitable  title,  with  the  pub- 
lic debtors  in  all  the  property  on  which  they  pay 
taxes;  and  the  debtors  do  nothing  more  or  less,  than 
purchase  out  their  interest,  by  an  annuity,  equal  to 
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tin-  Amount  of  interest,  paid  by  the  debtor,  and  to  the 
amount  of  stuck  held  by  the  creditor.     The  govern 
ttent  is  the  broker  that  transact*  the  business,  in  th« 
first  place  of  in^  the  money,  often,  n  in  n 

mad  schemes  of  ambition,  or   idle  one*  of  extra \ 
gance;  and  afterwards  of  collecting  and  \< 
this  interest,  with  a  view  to  the  interest!  of  both  par- 
ties. 

In  reality  then,  the  nrm  \\ho  pays  a  portion  of 
interest  on  the  public  deb'  es  a  consideration 

for  it,  as  much,  and  as  ample  as  the  man  who  pays 
interest  to  the   holder  of  bank  stork.     Tl  re- 

ceives a  loan  eo  nomine  in  mot  other  an  equi- 

valent in  property,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro. 
pertv  upon  which  he  pays  taxes.     The  one  can  get 
rid  of  paying  interest  to  the  hank  stockholder  by  re- 
turning  the  loan  to  the  bank. — The  other  by  return 
ing  the  property  loaned. 

Suppose  a  man  owns  five  hundred  ncres  of  land 
upon  which  he  pays  sixty  dollars  a  year  town 
interest  on  the  public  debt.     He  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
paying  this  sixty  dollars  interest.     How  is  it  to  be 
done?  Let  him  Nell  the  amount  of  the  public  creditors' 
interest  in    it,  which  is  one  thousand  dollars. — Let 
him  take   this   thousand  dollars   to   a  public  cr- -ditor. 
and  purchase  a  thousand  dollar*  worth  of  stock  v 
it.      Hi-  will  then  be  a  public  creditor  to  that  amount, 
and  if  he  has  MX'.V  dollars  a  year  interest  .  he 

will  also  have  sixty  dollars  to  receive,  so  that  hi- 

;iccount  will  bahtxe.      His.l.hi.  it  is  trip-,  can- 
in'-  d  nominally,  although  it  ina> 
in  • 
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The  analogy,  therefore,  between  national  stock  and 
bank  stock  holds  substantially  throughout,  except  as 
to  the  agents  by  whom  the  two  are  managed,  and  the 
processes  of  collecting  the  interest;  and  all  the  evils 
that  flow  from  one,  may  flow  from  the  other,  and  ex- 
cept the  evils  arising  from  the  different  modes  of  col- 
lection, the  evils  of  the  one,  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude  of  the  different  stocks,  are  probably  as  great 
in  the  case  of  bank  stock,  as  in  the  case  of  public 
stock. 

Bank  stock  has,  however,  an  advantage  to  the  na- 
tion over  national  stock,  in  its  flexibility  of  interest. 
The  interest  on  public  stock  is  permanent,  and  can- 
not fluctuate  with  the  times.  Bank  stock  is  flexible 
and  accommodates  its  dividends,  or  interest,  to  the 
changes  of  the  times.  Hitherto,  however,  this  has 
been  an  advantage  rather  in  name,  than  in  reality, 
for  bank  stock  has  always,  (with,  perhaps,  a  very  few 
exceptions,)  yielded  a  higher  interest  than  national 
stock. 

Bank  stocks  are  attended   with  many  of  the  evils 
of  a  national  stock;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  ex- 
perience,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  they 
were  as  liable  to  abuse  in  their  management.     The 
people  of  this  country  have  suffered  vastly  more  from 
the  mal-ad ministration  of  bank  stocks,  in  proportion 
to  their  magnitude,  than  the  people  of  England  have, 
from  the  maladministration  of  the   national  stock  of 
that  country.     Banks  are  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
demned, merely,  because  they  are   liable   to  abuse. 
AVe  must  balance  the  evil  against  the  good,  and  de- 
ride in  favour  of  the  side  that  preponderates.    Banks 
no  doubt  srcatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  this 
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iti  the  last  twenty. five  years,  although  they 

ha\  multiplied    most    (in 

most    unskilfully,  and    fraudulently.      NN  t 

\'.  ill  tontirr  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  to  the  conn 

nly  can 

People  in  i  ,-i\    look  with  astoniibBent  at 

•  •nnous  increase  of  the  national  debt  of  Kng. 
land,  in  the  l.-i-i  tlmt\  years.  Tip  \  arc  deceived  l»\ 
appearances,  and  misled  by  names,  or  tli--\  \\<iuld 
turn  their  astonished  ,-\,-  from  tin-  increaie  of  Kng. 
land's  d«-lit,  ami  look  ,i  greater  astonishment, 

at  the  equally  nun -nions  increase  of  bank  stock  (wbitb 
is  but  another  name  for  a  national  debt,)  in  this  n> 
try.      The.  operation   of    tin-    l\\o   kind*  of  debt  upon 
the  publii    i-  pin  isrly  the  same.     The  interest  paid 
on  the   two  kinds  of  >u>ck,    \\hi<h   i->   th»-    only   ihiog 
that  elVects  the   people  in  either  case,  is  il< 
the  same  source,  and  is  produced  by  the  same  cause. 
The  labour  of  ihe  nation    produces   it  in  both  cases. 
In  the  one,  case  the  stream  runs   from  the  fuunt;u: 
the  reservoir  direct,  and  the   eyes  of  the  can 

trace  it  from  one  terminus  to  the  other.     In  the  other 
case  it  takes  a  more  circ niton-  and  th 

Jit  of  it  in  its  meandering^ 
ppose.  a  man  in  KnJ.and  lives  mi   ,,  -   dividends 
on   national   »to<  k,   and    another  in    this    umir 
on  his  dividend^  on  bank  slock,  will   it  be  p 
that  these  dividends  arise  IV.  source- 

are  prodm  ed  by  dilVen-ni  rausr-.-    I,  (  them  !•• 
to  their  origin,  and   IM    it'  tl,  '.  ll..\\   t, 

•  iintain. 

The  nation-il  sio-  khoi  ind  rec* 

dividends  from  i!:e  tn-asun  — 
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treasury? — perhaps  the  landholder — where  did  he  get 
them?  If  he  cultivates  his  own  land,  then  he  dug  them 
out  of  the  earth. — If  he  rents  his  land,  then  they  were 
paid  to  him  by  his  tenants.  Where  did  the  tenants 
get  them?  they  dug  them  out  of  the  earth  by  their 
own  labour.  But,  perhaps,  they  were  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  great  brewers  in  England,  under  the 
name  of  excise.  Where  then  did  the  brewer  get 
them?  not  out  of  his  beer  vats,  for  money  no  more 
grows  there  than  in  the  treasury.  The  brewer  gets 
them  from  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the 
manufacturer,  and  from  his  customers,  one  and  all,  to 
whom  he  sells  beer.  But  where  do  these  people  get 
these  dividends?  The  farmer  digs  them  out  of  the 
earth,  the  blacksmith  hammers  them  out  of  his  anvil, 
the  weaver  conjures  them  out  of  his  loom,  with  his 
shuttle,  the  merchant  subtracts  them  from  his  balance 
of  trade,  the  sailor  mounts  to  masthead  in  the  mid- 
night storm,  and  gathers  them  from  the  winds  and 
the  lightning,  and  in  this  way  the  stockholder's  divi- 
dends in  England  are  produced,  collected,  and  paid 
over.  The  whole  is  produced  by  the  labourers  of 
the  country. 

The  bank  stockholder  also  receives  dividends  on 
his  stock,  even  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  national 
stockholder.  Where  does  he  get  them?  Out  of  the 
vaults  of  the  bank.  But  how  came  they  in  the  vaults 
of  the  bank?  They  were  put  there  by  the  money 
borrowers — by  those  who  have  obtained  discounts. 
Here  there  is  a  winding  in  the  rivulet,  and  people 
lose  sight  of  it.  They  take  the  borrower  to  be  the 
source  from  which  it  flows.  But  let  the  question  be 
answered,  where  does  the  money  borrower  get  the 
interest  which  he  pays  to  the  bank? 


It   is  an  old  adage,   tha  and 

Adam  Smith  say» 

.|>pos,-,  that  lie   understood  the 
ada^e  in  its    literal  -ense,  ami  adopted  it  us 
damental  pi  UK  ipl<  .u,,k:  Inn  in  i:-  literal  sense 

ii    faU-  iu    a    II _  sense. 

M«»-'     |"'"j'  ;stand    ll    ill  its 

The  borrower  at  bank   is  probably  a  merchant,  and 
(he  loan  *er\»-x   din  I,  \\  IIK  Ii  enables  hint  to 

carry  on    thr    bu-ii 

for  another.     His  Arst  ope  ration,  we  will  si  -to 

purchase  a  thousand  barrels  of  Hour,  and   a  hundred 
ho^-licaiU  nl'   r  uhi'h    hr    >liip!»    to    a 

market.     Hi-  ^\\*  his  Hour  ami   t< 

[tnnciMU  in  which  h»-    imports  and 

sells  to  the   farmer,  the  mi  the    nianul'.i 

the   sailor,   in   precisely  the  same   manner   that 

,     to    the    same  classes  of  peo- 
ple.     After  thi^  i-  dune.  L  -    his  balance,   a 
linds  he  has  made  j;ain  enough   to  pay  the    loan  an<l 
the  interest  on  it.      Not  only  the    capital,   but  the  in- 
•st  on  it  is  paid  to  him  by  tin-  person-,   to  whom  he 
-elU  hi-  «;ooiU.  and  this  inter-  d  from  pre- 
ly  the  same  source,  primarily,  that  the   brewer  in 
fiogUnd  derived  the  e^             hich  paid  the  ii 
on  the  nati                      and   th 

whic  h    hit 

r  was  or  ill  be  paid  on  either   nalionnl 

bank  stock;  and  tin-  lii«  h  \»  :    i>  |>re 

he  same.  !•»  that  grea  in. 

i.ibonr  •' 
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The  great  evil  of  a  national  debt,  therefore,  is  the 
facility   it  affords  to  the  monied  men  of  the  country 
to  accumulate  private  fortunes;  a   facility  that  does 
not  extend  equally  to  the  poor.     It  causes  a  much 
greater  inequality  in  the  division  of  property,  than 
would  otherwise  take  place,  which  is  necessarily  at- 
tended with  poverty  and  pauperism,  among  a  large 
class  of   the  community.     A  man  who  has   money 
finds  very  little  difficulty  in  adding  more  to  it,  provi- 
ded there  is  a  savings  bank,  in  which  he  may  deposit 
all  his  gains,  and  have  them  invested  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  shall  produce  an  interest  without  risk 
or  trouble  to  himself.     A  man  who  has  nothing,  finds 
more  difficulty  in  accumulating  a  thousand  dollars, 
than  in  adding  ten  to  it,  after   he  has  invested  that 
thousand  in  either  public  or  bank  stock,  which  pro- 
duces  him  sixty  dollars  a  year.     The  labourer  who 
can,  at  best,  lay  up  but  a  dollar  or  two  a  week  gets 
discouraged,  even  before  he  has  accumulated  a  hun- 
dred; and  he  says  to  himself,  what  is  the  use  of  all 
this  toil  and   parsimony?    I  may  as   well    take  the 
good  of  my  earning  as  I  go,   I  may  not   live  to  get 
much;  and,  therefore,  he  considers  it  the  best  policy 
to  spend  as  he  earns.     But  a  man  who  has  money  in 
the  funds,  soon  learns  how  fast  it  accumulates.     He 
has  already  a  few  shares  of  stock,  and  the  facility 
of  investing  whatever  he  can  save,  induces  him  to  do 
it.     It  short,  stocks  of  every  kind  are  an  engine  in 
the.  hands  of  the  rich,  which   enables   them  to  raise 

themselves  and  depress  the  poor,  to  a  much   greater 

degree  than  they  could  do  without  them. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  among  the 

politicians  of  England,  whether  their  national  stock 
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!.      It   i-  imi  my  in- 

Ukiii--.  nor   ii    tin-    suhject   itself  of  Milli.  irni    iiu|KMP- 

tauce  to  an  n  politician    to  it.      It  may 

I!  to  stai  jilefl 
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the  public  • 

in   form,    ^  illi    tin-    pi.'  -,  or   pr 
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lieve  him  by  amputating  a  leg.  The  distress  of  the 
nation  is  not  caused  by  the  national  debt,  as  such, 
but  by  the  unequal  division  of  property;  and  spung- 
ina;  the  debt  would  have  the  effect  of  aggravating  the 
evil  tenfold.  By  extinguishing  the  title  of  the  pub- 
lic creditors  in  the  property  of  the  public  debtors,  it 
would  in  effect  transfer  to  the  latter  all  the  property 
of  the  former.  It  would  not  give  a  foot  of  land  to 
the  poor,  nor  put  a  cent  of  money  in  their  pockets, 
nor  would  it  raise  the  price  of  labour,  but  on  the  con- 
trary lower  it;  for  it  would  not  increase  the  demand 
for  labour. — There  would  be  no  more  work  required 
after  the  debt  was  spunged,  than  before,  and  indeed, 
not  as  much,  for  the  consumption  would  not  be  as 
great. — The  public  creditors  whose  means  had  been 
thus  violently  taken  from  them,  would  not  have 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  so  great  a  quantity  of  the 
comforts,  and  perhaps,  could  not  even  supply  them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  part  of  the 
community  whose  property  had  been  so  suddenly  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  spunging  the  debt,  would 
not  as  suddenly  increase  their  consumption  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life.  The  consequence 
would  be,  that  as  the  consumption  of  the  country 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  the  demands  for  labour 
would  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion;  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  quantity  of  labour,  that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  must  live  by  their  labour,  would 
also  be  increased.  There  would  be  a  surplus  of 
production  above  consumption,  or  an  accumulation  of 
sujjerfluous  labour,  ami  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  either  of  these  constitute  national 
wealth,  s[)un^inii;  the  debt,  would,  perhaps,  promote 
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"IV    the    storUbiddtTS  of  a   bank   of   a  feu    I 
thousand  dollars,  and    it  could   not  hr   done-  CM  tt  so 
soon,  but  l  ;  K  ilities  aflbrded  to  the  debtors  of 

bank,  to  transfer  tin -ir  il.-l.in  to  other  bank-.     I 

effect  also  of  pa\  in^;  oil'  the  ^tm  klmldn,.   i-  in  a  ^reat 

measure  neutralized.  b\  the  facility  the\  have  of  re- 

irr-  money    in    other    banK  Still, 

-,e  small  things  enable  n<  to  form  n\< 

,e    one^,    a-<   an   arlilicin 
enables   us   to    form  n.  is  of  the  globe 

inhabit 
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in  favour  of  national  >tn.  k.      The  debtor-,  to  a  bank. 
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part  of  the  debtors,  therefore,  there  might  be  less  dif- 
ficulty in  redeeming  the  national  stock,  than  the  debt- 
ors of  a  bank  would  find  in  paying  off  the  stock- 
holders. 

TLe  difficulty  of  redeeming  a  national  debt,  does 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  lie  with  the  public 
debtors,  or  property  holders,  for  it  would  not,  proba- 
bly, take  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of 
all  the  property  in  England,  to  pay  the  public  debt; 
in  other  words,  the  interest  of  the  public  creditors,  in 
the  property  of  England,  does  not  probably  amount 
to  more  than  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  debtors,  therefore,  in  paying  off  the  pub- 
lic debt,  would  not  have  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  their  property  to  redeem,  and  it  would  seem,  that 
a  whole  people  might  do  that  in  fifty  years,  at  most. 
It  would  seem,  that  every  property  holder  in  the  king- 
dom, might  at  least  pay  one  per  cent,  of  his  debt  a 
year,  besides  paying  the  interest  on  that  debt.  But 
if  the  public  debt  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
fourth  of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom,  the  pro- 
perty holders,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  debt  in  fifty 
years,  would  only  have  to  pay  one  half  per  cent,  of 
their  debt  a  year,  besides  paying  the  interest  on  that 
debt.  A  general  contribution  then,  of  all  the  pro- 
perty holders  of  one  per  cent,  a  year,  on  all  their  pro- 
perty, besides  paying  the  interest,  would,  at  farthest, 
pay  off  the  national  debt  of  England  in  fifty  years. 
If  the  property  holders  then  see  fit,  there  seems  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  paying  off  that  debt  within  a  moderate 
period,  without  much  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

But   the  most  severe  operation  of  paying  off  the 
national  debt,  would  be  on  the  public  creditors.     To 
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either  loan  it,  or  he  must  invest  it  in  property.     If  he 
loans,  the  borrower  must  invest  it  in  property. 

The  demand  for  property  is  therefore  increased, 
but  the  quantity  in  market  remains  the  same.  The 
consequence  must  be  a  rise  in  value.  Money  being 
the  standard,  or  weight,  by  which  the  value  of  pro- 
perty is  ascertained,  it  follows,  that  whenever  pro- 
perty rises,  the  value  or  weight  of  money  must  sink. 
Property,  therefore,  which  the  public  debtor  has  for 
sale,  is  raised  in  value,  and  money,  which  the  public 
creditor  is  put  in  possession  of,  by  the  act  of  paying 
off  the  public  debt,  is  sunk  in  value,  by  the  very  same 
operation;  and  this  rise  of  the  one,  and  fall  of  the 
other,  is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  public  stock  is  redeemed. 

If  paid  off  gradually,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the 
money  which  the  creditor  is  put  in  possession  of,  to 
be  prudently  invested  before  another  quantity  conies 
into  market,  something  like  an  equilibrium  may  be 
preserved  between  the  present  value  of  money  and 
property. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  property  holders, 
or  public  debtors,  to  pay  off  the  debt  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  for  their  interest  to  lay  an  income  tax,  and 
every  other  species  of  tax,  which  shall  cause  the  pub- 
lic debt  to  be  paid  off,  with  the  greatest  possible  ra- 
pidity. It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  or 
public  creditors,  not  to  have  the  debt  paid  off  at  all: 
or  if  paid  off,  to  have  it  paid  as  gradually  as  possible. 
Public  stock  is  the  most  convenient  property  they  can 
own,  although  not  so  for  the  nation. 

The   misfortune  is,   that  the  public  creditors  un- 
•lersland   their  interest  much  better  than  the  public 
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whom  they  are  composed.  This  class  also  includes 
all  the  subdivisions  of  a  nation  into  states,  counties, 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  more  perfect  and  complete 
this  subdivision  is,  the  more  perfect  is  the  form  of 
civil  government.  The  very  great  advantage  of 
dividing  a  nation  up  into  small  corporations  of  this 
description,  is  most  strikingly  manifested  in  New 
England. 

There  is  no  one  circumstance  in  the  civil  policy  of 
the  New  England  states,  in  which  they  have  so  great 
an  advantage  over  the  other  states,  as  in  that  of  the 
division  of  the  states  into  town  corporations.  No 
man  who  has  not  seen  the  influence  of  these  upon  the 
manners,  morals,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people, 
can  form  any  conception  of  their  vast  importance  in 
civil  government.  These  corporations,  however,  re- 
late rather  to  the  form  and  detail  of  the  government, 
than  to  the  science  of  political  economy. 

The  second  class  of  corporations  may  be  demon)- 
nated  money  corporations,  and  their  influence  on  na- 
tional wealth,  is  more  direct  and  immediate  than  the 
first  class. 

This  class  embraces  banking  companies,  insurance 
companies,  road  companies,  trading  companies,  and 
every  description  of  associations,  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  fortunes  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation.  The  act  of  incorporation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  members  an  artificial  power, 
which  they  would  not  possess  in  their  individual 
capacities. 

Besides  these,  lawyers  make  a  variety  of  other 
corporations,  where  the  object  of  the  corporation  is 
the  promotion  of  learning,  charity,  religion,  or  some  ob- 
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•  \\  hi«  h  may  be  thought  useful  to  society.   But  with 
thr-.  .  a  political  economist  need   n  >le  himself. 

They  will    be  useful  or  otherwise,   according  to  the 
utility  of  il  they  propose  to  accomplish,  and 

their  adaptation  to  the  accomplishment  of  il. 

The  very  ohjectof  a  money  corporation,  is  togr 
the  rnemhers  an   ai  power,   whi<  h    they  would 

not  oth  >ossess,  or  to  exempt  them  from  some 

liability,  to  which  they  would  be  subject,  but  for  the 
t   incorporation. 

The  very  object  then  of  the  act  of  incorporation  is 
to  produce  inequality,  either  in  rights,  or  in  the  divi- 
sion  of  property.  Prima  facie,  therefore  all  money 
corporations,  arc  detrimental  to  national  wealth. 
They  are  always  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich, 
and  never  for  the  poor.  The  poor  have  no  money  to 
vest  in  them,  and  can,  therefore,  derive  no  advantage 
from  such  corporations.  The  rich  have  money,  and 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  power  which  money  itself 
gives  them,  in  their  private  individual  capacities,  they 
seek  for  an  artificial  combination,  or  amalgamation  of 
their  power,  that  its  force  may  be  augmented. 

An  incorporated  banking  company  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  individuals  in  loaning  money.  By  com- 
bining the  fortunes  of  a  great  many  individuals,  they 
not  only  operate  with  greater  eflect,  and  with  leaf 
danger  from  competition,  but  their  private  proper 
is  also,  ordinarily,  exempted  by  the  charter,  from  all 
liability  for  tin  -f  tiie  bank.  Here  then  are  a 

parcel  of  rich   men,  cloathed   with   the   privilege  of 
having  their  property,  beyond  a  cert  at,  ex- 

enipt  from  liability  for  their  debts;  a  privilege  which 
no  private.  -  njoys.     The  laws  of  nature,  how- 
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ever,  require  that  the  natural  equality  of  men  should 
be  preserved,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  civil  society; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  preserve  this  na- 
tural equality,  so  far  as  equal  laws,  and  equal  rights 
and  privileges  will;  preserve  it. — To  keep  all  the 
members  of  the  community  as  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent as  possible. — To  preserve  the  individuality  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  discourage,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  those  com- 
bined, an  artificial  power.  These  are  general  rules, 
to  which  there  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  some  ex- 
ceptions. 

Why  do  a  parcel  of  rich  men  wish  to  combine 
their  capital  and  form  a  bank,  or  an  insurance  com- 
pany? For  no  other  purpose  but  to  augment  the  ar- 
tificial power,  already  too  great,  which  money  gives 
them,  in  accumulating  more.  Can  the  poor  derive 
any  direct  advantage  from  such  an  institution?  Can 
they  hope  to  own  any  part  of  its  stock?  Can  those 
who  have  no  money,  hope  to  enter  into  competition 
with  those  who  have,  in  buying  the  stock?  Such  a 
hope  must  be  remote  indeed. 

These  banks,  by  promoting  the  circulation  of  mo- 
ney, may  stimulate  industry  by  creating  new  de- 
mands for  labour;  and  in  that  way  they  may  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  poor.  This  they  do,  by  affording 
facilities  and  means  to  enterprising  men  to  engage  in 
business.  This  effect,  however,  they  produce  only 
under  particular  circumstances,  when  from  some  pe- 
culiar situation  of  a  country,  there  is  an  unnatural 
want  of  men  and  money,  to  carry  on  particular 
branches  of  business.  Such  was  the  case  of  the 
United  States  after  the  revolution,  and  up  to  the  late 
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and  ini-rry  on  tlto  rest  of  tin-  connnnnit\ .       I        in- 
fliuMice  nf  Mich  institutions  on    national  pro-p 
prr<  i-rly    ilir    -.•line   in   pro[iortion  to  thrir  amount  of 
stock,  as  that  uf  a  national  d»-l»i. 

1  do  not  say,  that  corporation-  of  dii-  de-cription. 
oti^ht  nc\rr  to  In-   created,  hut  only  that  they   should 
he  c  reated  with  caution.      It  innst    lie  recollected  that 
a  an  e<|ualit\   in  the  di\i-ion  of  property  is  as 
piejudicial  to  national  industry  and  wealth,  as  too  un- 
equal a  division.     Tin  il    he  some   hi^h   prize* 
in  the  lottery,  in  order  to  encourage  peopli 
ii-  fortunes  in    them.     There   niii-t  lie   i 
in«lu-try.  rntei  pi  i-<e,  and  talent-,  in  order  to  -timnlatr 
their  exertion. 

A    money  corporation  should   he  cloathed  with  as 
tV\\  e\t  lu-ive  privilege!  i  .     It  should 

with  as   < 
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necessary  to  keep  the  stock  always  as  low  as  par. 
Whenever  it  rises  above  par,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  company  has  gained  an  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic, equal  to  the  excess  above  the  par  value.  The 
private  property  of  the  stockholders  should  never  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
bank. 

Under  such  restrictions  as  shall  keep  the  stock 
down  to  its  par  value,  a  bank  may  be  useful  at  all 
times. — It  does  not  then,  tend  to  the  unequal  and  un- 
natural division  of  property. 

Corporations  also  for  the  purpose  of  building 
roads,  canals,  and  making  other  permanent  improve- 
ments, may  be  very  beneficial  to  a  country.  But  in 
incorporating  all  such  companies,  it  should  be  a  uni- 
versal principle,  never  to  incorporate  them  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  individuals  an  artificial  power 
to  increase  their  own  fortunes.  Wealth  of  itself 
gives  the  possessor,  artificial,  and  unnatural  power 
enough,  when  exerted  singly  and  individually,  and 
quite  too  much  when  combined  and  cloathed  with  ar- 
tificial advantage. 

People  are  not  usually  aware  of  the  immense  ad- 
vantage, a  company  of  monied  men  acquire  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  incorporation.  It  gives  them  a 
much  greater  influence  and  power,  than  the  same 
amount  of  property  would  do,  divided  among  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  corporation.  It  enables 
them  to  control  in  a  great  degree,  the  operations  and 
industry  of  a  whole  community. 

It  is  true,  no  man  is  obliged  to  borrow  money  of  a 
bank. — It  is  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. The  same,  however,  may  ,be  said  of  a  shav- 
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ing  simp,  or  of  a  gambling  home,  bat  every 
know*  that  a  moral  influence  is  DO!  less  eflcadone, 
than  a  physical  I 

i'v  possess  i  an  immense  engine  of  pov 

a  bank  can  often  so  far  <  ..in  -.1  the  operations 

iinli\  i<liial  ry  branch  of  business  as  to  be 

able  to  put  ;tlmn-t  any  roan  doun,  who  shall  attempt 
lo  business  \\iihout  their  agency,  or  who  refuses  to 
ma  tu  thi-ii  domination.  Tin-  young,  the  ard- 
and  enterprising,  an-  encouraged  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness, l)\  the  facility  of  obtainin.,  tin  means  through 
the  agency  of  bank-.  Tln-\  IKIM-.  perhap«,  a  few 
thousand  dollars  of  their  own,  and  some  friend  is  per- 
suaded to  become  their  indorser  at  bank,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  more,  and  after  a  few  yean  of  labori- 
ous industry  they  find  that  all  their  own  money,  and 
the  proceeds  of  their  labour,  Invc  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  banks,  and  they  may  think  themselves  \ 
off,  if  a  part  of  their  friend' 8  property  has  not  goM 
the  same  v. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  melancholy  fact,  that  more  than 
all  the  profits  of  all  the  industry  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
last  five  years,  h:i\e  round  their  way  into  the  \anlt* 
of  the  Baltimore  banks.  The  people,  it  is  true, 
lived  iu  the  meantime,  but  tin-  people,  of 
exclusive  of  the  bank  stockholders,  are  no  doubt  at 
this  day  possessed  of  less  property,  than  ih 
five  years  atro.  Tlu  kinks  ha\e  become  possessed  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  real  property  in  the  *  it\.  v>  hile 
the  industrious  labouring  class  of  the  connanitY, 
ha\  continually  growing 

That  the  stockholders  themselves  are  often  ruined 
tin-  mismanagement.  :*nil  n.vi-'  of  their  officers  or 
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agents,  is  true,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  public; 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  prey  upon  the 
public,  with  a  view  to  make  good  their  losses,  and 
above  all  they  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  claim 
any  privileges  on  account  of  their  services  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  should  be  kept  to  the  strict  letter  of  their 
charter. 

It  is  a  prevailing  vice  in  all  governments,  of  ex- 
tending their  patronage  and  protection  to  the  rich  and 
powerful,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  poor  and 
weak.  Laws  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  rich  to  augment  their  fortunes  with  greater  facility, 
and  which  do,  in  reality,  operate  as  exclusive  privi- 
leges. Institutions  are  established  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating  the  revenues  of  the  rich,  and  adding  them 
to  their  stock  of  wealth.  Governments  seem  never  to 
have  reflected,  that  in  ..-proportion  as  one  man,  or  one 
class  of  men  grow  rich,  others  must  grow  poor — they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,  and  that  an  unequal  division  of  property, 
necessarily  causes  an  unequal  division  of  the  annual 
product  of  labour. 

All  these  fatal  errors  in  legislation,  (except  those 
wilful  ones  produced  by  the  selfishness  of  men,) 
proceed  from  confounding  national  with  individual 
wealth,  and  from  that  disastrous  doctrine,  of  accumu- 
lation— from  that  doctrine  which  makes  national 
wealth  to  consist  of  the  surplus  of  produce  above 
consumption,  and  which  teaches  that  national  wealth 
can  only  be  augmented  by  parsimony,  and  not  by  in- 
dustry, which  makes  avarice  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  national  wealth;  the  necessary  consequence  of 
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whirh.   is    poverty   and    pauperism  to   the  labouring 

III'        I      M|||!. 

^  '  nals   production,  the  labour- 

tM6l  will  i-iii-.\    the  greatest  abundance.     The 

ri<h  \\ill.  under  all  circumstance*,  have  the  ability  to 

i  nro   the   necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  sum" 

it  .il.iirulance.     G          i  merits,  therefore,   have  no 

i    to  tnmhle  themselves   on   tl..  n   JIM, 
adopt    measures    to    augment    il><  ir    revenues     Tt, 
maxim  of  governim-iiN   -liould   he,  "tin-  ri<  h  an-  nMr 
to   provide    lor   them-elves,   the  pour  MIMM!  the  prole». 
tioii  and  patronage  of  government:"1  in^t.-ad  of  \vhii  h, 
they   act   upon  the   prim  iple  that  the  poor  are  abl« 
provide  tor  themsolves — the   rich   nrt-d  tin-  prntc* 
and  patronage  of  gmt  rnment.      In  l-imojiean  govern- 
ments, where  the  titled  and  privil  u§titute 
the  nation,  it  is  natural  to  e\|  •  <  i  th;a  ilit   lundamental 
principles  of  tli             rmneoU,  and  of  their  wystems 
of  political  economy,  will  have  relation  only  to  those 
privileged  great  and  rich  ones;  but  in  a  republican 
government,  the  nation  should  he  considered  as  com- 
posed of  all  the  people  helon^in-  to  it.  and  no  mea- 
sures ought  to  he  adopted,  uhich  have  a  direct  or  re- 
mote tender                       <>ue  class  e.\«  IIIM\ r  privileges 
or  undue  advantages  o\             rest  of  the  community. 


:o 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
Slavery. 

IT  has  .been  made  a  question  among  the  learned, 
whether  most  good  or  evil  has  resulted  to  mankind, 
from  the  discovery  of  America.  That  the  munifi- 
cent gift  of  a  new  world,  should  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  question,  is  of  itself  a  melancholy  proof  of 
human  depravity. 

Although  there  may  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding this  question,  yet,  when  we  consider  what 
oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed — how  many  human 
beings  have  been  butchered — how  many  nations  of 
brave,  high  minded  men  have  been  exterminated; 
and  when  we  add  to  this  the  mass  of  human  suffering 
which  has  been  already  caused  by  negro  slavery,  the 
philanthropist  is  almost  ready  to  drop  the  tear  of  re- 
gret, and  exclaim,  alas,  that  America  was  ever  dis- 
covered! 

The  most  ardent  philanthropy,  and  the  most  splen- 
did talents,  have,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  been 
employed  in  pourtraying  the  horrors  of  slavery;  but 
only  one  side  of  the  subject  has  vet  been  examined. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  directed  their  attention  to  it, 
have  been  principally  employed  in  bringing  to  light 
the  enormities  of  the  slave  trade — its  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  the  people  of  Africa — the  barbarities  of  those 
abandoned  wretches,  employed  in  the  horrid  tratfic, 
and  the  deplorable  state  of  bondage  to  which  the 
slaves  and  their  posterity  are  doomed. 
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It  is  but  a  •!,  \vlic  i  -»lkd  then- 

selves  Christians,  had  the  ainl.u  ny  to  deft  ud  the  slave 
trade,  imt  only  iii  il..-  hriti-li  parliament,  b«t  in  ao 
American  congress;  and  the  annals  of  our  country 
contain  a  record  or  the  disgraceful  fart,  that  tun 
American  n-puhli.  I  to  come  into  the  Federal 

in,  unless  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  car 
ing  ule  for  \ears.      Hut  in  that 

t\vr.  -iicli   a   irvidution   lias  taken   place    in 

public    n|iiniiiii   on    this    subject,  that  the    man    who 

ild   nm\    justify  the  sl:t\e    trade,  would  be 
upon   as  a  m<>  human   depravity — a  maas  of 

moral  pollution,  the  ven  sight  of  whom  would  almost 
contaminate. 

The  inllueiK  >  <>f  *hvery  upon  national  wealth  and 
power — upon  tlio.se  who  have  been  guilty  of  this  abo- 
minable transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  upon 
their  posterity  to  the  thousandth  generation,  yet  re- 
main*,  to  be  examined. 

This  brunch  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  political  economist;  and  although  the  in- 
fluencc  of  slavery  on  national  wealth,  is  a  matter  of 
cold  calculation,  and  not  suited  to  the  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  eloquence,  or  of  powerful  appeal-  to 
sensibilities  of  the  1:  raktoes  in 

ence  in  this  respect,  constitutes  an  evil  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  political  philosopher,  of  even  greater 
magnitude  than  the  mere  sufferings  of  the  slaves 
themselves. 

The  man  who  belief*  IM  (...,rs  moral  government 
world,  and   that   he   has  established  certain 
immutable  laws  m  .  which  he  does  not  permit 

to  be  violated  with   impunity,  can  easily  ills' 
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avenging  arm,  in  visiting  upon  the  oppressor  the 
manifold  evils  resulting  from  slavery;  and  it  behoves 
a  Christian  people  to  use  all  diligence  in  purifying 
itself  from  this  abomination. 

The  man  who  believes  in  God's  moral  government 
of  the  world,  will  readily  perceive  the  marks  of  his 
hot  displeasure  against  slavery,  in  the  diminished 
population  which  it  causes — in  the  comparative  un- 
productiveness of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  imper- 
fect cultivation — in  the  idle,  dissipated  habits,  and 
consequent  moral  degradation,  which  always  charac- 
terises a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  slave  state. 
In  short,  the  footsteps  of  an  angry  God,  are  plainly 
visible  throughout  a  state  where  slavery  abounds. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  present  generation  are,  by  no 
means,  answerable  for  all  the  evils  of  slavery.  The 
whole  iniquity  is,  by  no  means,  chargeable  to  us — 
the  cause  was  brought  upon  our  country  without  our 
agency.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  answerable  so  far 
only,  as  we  neglect  those  means  in  our  power,  of 
mitigating  the  evil;  or  adopt  measures  calculated  to 
augment  or  perpetuate  it.  If,  instead  of  adopting 
measures  to  remedy  the  evil  in  whole,  or  in  part,  we 
adopt  measures  calculated  to  augment  it,  we  certainly 
shall  not  stand  guiltless  at  the  bar  of  justice. 

Slavery  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  great  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  moral  evil,  although  there  is  a  much 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  current  of  popular  opinion 
is  against  slavery,  which  causes  those  who  are  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  to  be  more  cautious  in  publicly  avowing 
their  sentiments.  It  is  also  in  such  direct  Hostility  to 
the  genius  of  our  government — so  repugnant  to  the 
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first   principles   of  all   our    politic  nl    in-»iimionfi,  that 
•C    who  art-  in   favour  ml    themselves  not 

&   little   embarrassed    by  the*e    heterogeneous   pi 

>les,  and   they  are  preatly  perplexed   with  the  d 
ficulty  'txilin-    their   <  on<lu<  i.    in    regard    to 

slaven,  \\itli  th.  ii   professions  respecting  the  rights 
of  man. 

rn  this  dilemma  there  is  hut  one  way  of  escape, 
and  that  i-  l»\  admittini;  slavery  to  he  M  politi.  al  ml, 
hut  at  tin-  same  time  maintaining  thai  it  is  an  inevita- 
ble e\il.  for  which  there  is  no  n-med\. 

This  IT  i, onin^;  is  inurli  of  a  piece  with  that  of  a 
man  who  should  undertake  to  justify  robbery  and 
murder,  upon  tin-  ground  of  the  depravity  of  his  na- 
ture, and  his  natural  propensity  to  commit  those  of- 
fences. Slavery  is-  not  more  inevitable  than  the  de- 
praved nature  of  man,  nor  i«  the  existence  of  the  e\  il 
a  justification  for  not  end»':iv«mrin^  to  remedy  i'.  :m\ 
more  than  the  existence  of  a  depraved  nature  in  man, 
is  a  justification  for  not  controlin-  and  re  forming 
wicked  prowt'tisitiew.  It  may  not  !>••  possible  to  effect 
a  radical  mre  in  either  case,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for 
not  making  tin-  attempt,  and  doing  what  we  can. 

\~  I  am  ihorou-hK    persuaded   that   slavery  may 
he  ei  u!i.  ite.l  from  'late   in   the  union,  with 

ptrdi/.in^  the   peace  and   traiujiiility  of  the  states: 
aud  as  1  am  also  thoroughly  |  he  best 

interest-  of  the  stat'  -   injiiire  thi-  .  I  shall 

take  the  liberty  of  statin- 
notions  on  tiiis  snhj 

The    snhjrtt    h;i\in^;   of    late    been    so  thoron 
d;-  in  tin-  <  oiintry.  it  may,  perhaps  be  thot: 

uuuecessary    to    renew    tlie    discaMion,    as 
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scarcely  he  expected,  that  any  new  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  disadvantage 
under  which  I  labour  in  treating  of  a  hackneyed, 
worn  out  subject,  and  shall,  for  that  reason,  be  as 
concise  as  possible;  but  the  influence  of  slavery  on  na- 
tional weal:h,  is  very  great,  and  an  American  treatise 
on  political  economy  would  be  very  imperfect,  which 
should  omit  so  important  a  subject.  The  science  of 
political  economy  consists  of  various  distinct  branches, 
but  they  have,  nevertheless,  a  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  should  be  treated  in  conjunction. 

The  influence  of  slavery  on  national  wealth,  is  to 
be  considered  mainly  with  a  view  to  its  influence  on 
population.  The  increase  of  population  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity, 
at  least  in  all  new  countries  that  are  not  fully  popu- 
lated; which  is  the  case  with  all  parts  of  this  country. 
Showing  the  influence  of  slavery  on  population,  there- 
fore,  will  show  its  influence  on  national  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

By  referring  to  the  censuses  that  have  been  taken, 
it  will  be  found  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  make  the  calculation,  that  the  white  popu- 
lation increases  about  twice  as  fast  in  the  free  states, 
or  in  those  states  in  which  there  are  few  or  no  slaves, 
as  in  the  slave  states. 

It  will  also  be  found,  that  the  gross  population, 
black  and  white,  increases  much  slower  in  the  slave, 
than  in  the  free  states. 

The  white  population  in  the  states  east  of  Mary- 
land, including  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, New-York,  and  the  New  England  states,  in- 
rreased  somewhat  more  than  twice  as  fast,  from  1790 
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1810,   as  thr   tame  population  did  in  Maryland, 
Jnia,   tin-  Carolina*,  and  (Georgia. 

No  inferences  can  !  re  ase  of 

population    in  the  new  ata  led  sinrc  1790,  aa 

the  population  is  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  emi- 
grants. 

The  dilVerence  of  JIM  lease  of  (In-  \\l-ite   popul 
in  the  old  Atlantic  slates  (annul  lie  a 
other  cause   than   that  of  sla\<-i\.      Tin-   cm 
from   them   has   not  been  great  enough  to  cauae  one 
half  the  difference;  and   besides   tin    (migration  has 
probably  been  greater  from   the  free   ihan  from 
slave  st.-. 

If  there  is  any  difference.  in  (lit-  natnnl  advantage* 

of  the  respective  states,  it  Is  in  favour  ru. 

Their    territory  Mas  the  most  ex  and    lea§t 

wded  with  population.  —  Their   -oil   the  uio-i  fer- 

tile, and  its  products  the  mo-l  valuable. 

As  slavery  then  has  such  a  pernicious  influence  on 
the  increase  of  population,  its  influence  on  national 
industry  and  wealth  must  be  equally  [H-nTu  ious,  for 
it  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  a  population  will 
increase  iu  proportion  as  the  means  of  suL  in- 

crease. 

Had  there  never  been  a  slave  in  the  southern  statec, 
there  can   be   no  doubt  but  what  their  population,  at 
day,  \\ould  have  been  much  more  nninrr.ci^  ihan 
8,  including  the  -!:ive».      'I'll-  <  nnnlry  \\uuld  have 
it    in  a   much  higher  State  of  cultivation,  and. 
stead  of  bt  .  .-ml    \\ith    the   miserali 


lii'i-u    .  .it  and 

dwelling  of    a  free,    brave,  and    h.ii 
yeomair 
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What  man  that  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  can  behold  the  waste  and  ruin  of 
that  happiness  caused  by  slavery,  without  regretting 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  permitted  to  pollute  our 
soil?  And  who  is  there  that  loves  his  country,  that 
would  not  be  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to 
eradicate  it? 

The  reason  why  a  white  population  does  not  in- 
crease so  fast  in  a  slave,  as  in  a  free  state,  are  appa- 
rent to  the  most  superficial  observer.  There  is  less 
industry  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in  a 
slave,  than  in  a  free  state;  and  as  the  product  of  la- 
bour depends  on  the  quantity  of  industry,  it  follows, 
that  the  means  of  subsistence  must  be  less  abundant. 
A  large  portion  of  the  white  population  are  dependent 
on  their  labour  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  in 
consequence  of  slavery,  there  is  less  demand  for  their 
labour — they  are  not  so  abu-idantly  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  in  those  states,  where  there  are 
no  slaves,  and  therefore,  they  do  not  increase  so  fast. 
In  all  countries,  labour  is  reputable,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  we  usually 
see  employed  in  it.  The  character  of  the  agent  stamps 
the  character  of  the  action.  There  is  ignominy  at- 
tached to  those  occupations,  in  which  we  usually  see 
slaves  employed. — No  white  man,  therefore,  will  la- 
bour  in  those  occupations,  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  different  estima- 
tion in  which  labourers  are  held  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  states.  In  the  former,  manual  labour  is  no 
reproach  to  any  man,  however  elevated  his  rank. 
In  the  latter,  the  labour  of  the  hands,  at  least  in  those 
occupations  iu  which  wo.  usually  see  slaves  em- 
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pi'  M laminates  the  bloo<l  to  inch  t  degree,  that 

"ill   rromre   one  m    two  generations  to   purify 
The  ,  \iU  ,,f  slavery  always  fall  most  lin\ily  on  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  who  are  aUo  the  must  nu- 
merous. 

It   i  a  meUiH  holy  spectacle,  to  look 

the  difl  ,,,,1  see  to  what  a  deplora. 

ble  state  of  degradation  the  lowest  <  Ins.,  ,,-  po- 

pulation  is  reduced,  in  consequence  of  slavery.    Most 
of  the.   menial   offices  are    111  It-. I    l,\    s|n\«>s,   and   if  a 
\\lnte  man  or  woman    ha*  the   misfortune   to  pOJtttM 
no  property,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  going  i 
service,  and  supporting  lhenisel\es  l.\  thrir  imlu- 
tliey    are    inunrdiM  iurr»i    to    th«-    |.-\.-l    of   the 

slaves. — They  are  not  esteemed  fit  associate*  for  their 
rniplo\er-.. — Tli»-\  in;  -  i  same  table. — 

They  are  considered  an  inlVm.r  onirr  i>f  lieings.  'I 
\Metcbedness  to  uhi<  h  -M<  h  a  state  of  things  i 
the  class  ,)f  poor  t'emalrs.  \\  ho  nn-   utidt-r  the  neces- 
of  supporting;  themselves   l>\    their  indnstr>,  CAB 
more  easily  he  imagined  th:in  di--«  nln-d. 

But   the  influence  of  shivery    in  re>  ;  the   in- 

f-e  of  population,  is  l>y  no  mean-  the  nm-t  alarm- 

ing  evil  attending  it.    It  \\ill  l>e  fmind  '.\   tin-  <  ensuses 

above  r  to,  that  the  slaves  increase  faster  than 

the  white  population  in  a  slave 

This  is  a  most  alarming  fact  to  those  v  in\ 

interest  in  the  futuie  pn»«pei  '.-  of  oui  <  onnt"  \ .  Should 
this  continue  to  lie  the  m!    thet  reason 

to  -  it  will  not.  if  the  prr^mt  poli<  y  in  reganl 

to  .sl« \er}    'IN    pursued,     it  inustat  no  (listnui  d:i\,  ter- 
minate    in   in-um  <  tions  and    servile   wars,  *1. 
even  in  imagiiiai. 
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Whenever  the  slaves  shall  come  to  have  the  physi- 
cal power  to  throw  off  their  chains,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected,  that  they  will  quietly  remain  in  bondage. 
Whenever  this  shall  come  to  be  the  case,  the  whites 
will  have  no  security  even  for  their  lives,  but  in  the 
strong  arm  of  military  power. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  the  two  species 
of  population,  the  black  will  be  more  numerous 
than  the  white,  at  no  distant  day.*  In  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina,  the  black  population  in- 
creases  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  white,  and  in 
Virginia,  more  than  one-third  faster.  AH  the  evils, 
therefore,  to  be  apprehended  from  an  excess  of  black, 
or  slave  population  over  the  white,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  realized  in  these  states,  unless  some  thing  is 
done  to  prevent  it. 

What  a  shocking  picture  of  futurity  for  our  coun- 
try, does  this  single  fact  present  to  the  reflecting 
mind?  Does  it  become  a  legislator  calmly  to  witness 
the  approach  of  such  a  state-  of  things,  without  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  avert  it?  Instead  of  devising  ways 

*  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  two 
species  of  population,  in  the  five  Atlantic  slave  states,  from  1790 
to  1810. 

-    "  White.    Black. 

v1*  JfMfeft!  ^^K^ttili'  Per  ce"t- 

Maryland,  13          31 

Virginia,  -  -  24  38 

North  Carolina,  70          30 

South  Carolina,         -  64          84 

Georgia,  267 

In  the  above  estimate  the  whole  black  population,  free  and 
slave,  is  included.  Where  manumission  is  constantly  going  on, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  states,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  actual  rate  of  increase  of  the  slave  population. 
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and   means  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  does 
it  become   him   to  adopt  and   persevere  to  measures, 

n  laird  lo  hasten  ,  -  approaoMta 
That  slaves  should  multiply  faster  than  free  wl> 
s  hat  one  \\  mild  naturally  expect  without  ha\  in:;  any 

-itive  an  n  knou  It-dj; 

like  all  other  human  beings,  increase  in  |»  >;>  .ruou  as 

•  means   of  subsistence  are  abundant.     Ti, 
ally  belong  to  men  of  wealth,  who  ha\ 

supplying   them   with   tin-    m-<  i-wsaru •*    of  i'ue 

ire   under  no   natural  or  moral  re- 
straint — they  are  at  no  trouble  in  providi  for 

either  themselves  or  children.  If  tin -y  perform  their 
daily  task,  it  is  all  that  is  required  of  them.  So  long 
as  they  are  valuable,  it  is  the  interest  of  their  mas- 

-  to  furnish  them   \\ith  as   much  food  as  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength. — It  is  also 
for  the  interest  of  the  i  that  they  should   mul- 
tiply as  fast  as  possible;  for  they  are  raised  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  profit  and  traftir,  the  same  as  cattle  and  horses, 
and  they  increase  almost  as  fast.     It   is   not,  th< 
fore,  surprising,  that   they    incre:i  r   than  the 
\\\\\ 

Although  these  are  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  evils  of 
slavery,  yet  these  are,  to  satisfy  any  reason- 

able man,  that  it  ousjht  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  done,  consistently  with  the  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  htates. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  at  least  in  argument,  that 

it  would    h  ii  much  bettn    for 

there  had  never  been  a  slave  in  it.  and  thai  it  w.niUl 

he   Ji  di-Mialde    thin-;,  if  the  ».nintr\  could 

rid  of  th»-   lUves  i  :-ett 
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variety  of  opinion,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
to  be  accomplished,  if  accomplished  at  all. 

It  is  at  least  a  very  common,  if  not  a  prevailing 
opinion,  among  the  southern  people,  that  the  evil  of 
slavery  is  utterly  incurable,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
cords  of  slavery,  instead  of  being  relaxed,  should  be 
drawn  tighter,  as  a  security  against  insurrection. 

Upon  this  principle  some  of  the  states  have  passed, 
laws  prohibiting  manumissions,  and  all  of  them  en- 
deavour to  fetter  and  restrain  manumission  as  much 
as  possible.  This  is  the  prevailing  policy  of  the 
country,  and  not  only  characterises  the  state  legisla- 
tures, but  also  their  courts  of  justice.  The  most  ri°;id 
rules  are  adopted  against  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
claimed  to  be  slaves. — Every  presumption  is  against 
them — and  it  requires  as  much  formality  to  set  a  slave 
free,  as  it  does  to  convey  a  title  to  land.  In  short, 
the  whole  policy  of  the  states,  in  regard  to  slaves, 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  states  require,  that  the  bonds  of 
slavery  should  be  drawn  as  tight  as  possible.  Hence, 
some  of  the  states  have  passed  laws,  prohibiting  the 
education  of  slaves,  or  their  instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion.  All  such  measures,  are 
calculated  to  aggravate,  instead  of  mitigating  the  evil. 
Such  a  policy  will  increase  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  colonize  the  black  popu- 
lation of  our  country,  and  in  that  way  to  eradicate 
slavery.  This  scheme  at  one  time  was  very  popular, 
and  many  anticipated  its  complete  success.  A  very 
little  reflection,  however,  will  satisfy  any  man,  that 
the  scheme  is  utterly  hopeless,  so  far  as  it  proposes 
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tu  rid  our  country  of  the  black  population,  or  abolish 
sUv 

Colonies  may  no  <1  a,  or  in 

parts  of  the  world:   lint  no  man  acquainted  \\  itli 

i.il   history,  or   \N  ho   has   an\    knouled^e  of  the 

difficulties  of  planting  colonies, Off  of  the  -louneuof 

•tli,  will  ha  * •  motes t  c\\^     ttion,  that 

any  perceptible  impression    <  an     !..•    HIM. I.-    upon  the 

black   po|»nl:itioii  in  this  country  l.y  .  ..  n. 

A  colony  can  ne\er  fie  <  onsidered  a-  linnly  (dan- 
ted,  until  a  race  of  men  In  n  up  out  of  the 
soil — who  know  no  oilier  •  ountry,  and  \\ho-e  affec- 
tions  and  attachments  are  all  <  entered  in  the  colony. 
The  allegory  of  Cadmus  snwini;  the  drai;n: 
in  the  plain,  and  their  producing  armed  men,  wa-  in. 
tended  as  an  illustration  of  the  dilluulty  of  planting 
colonies,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  take  root, 
and  flourish.  The  emigrants  to  a  colony  must  be 
planted  in  the  earth,  and  from  their  hones  must  spring 
up  a  race  of  men.  armed  too  they  must  he,  hefore 

olony  can   he  considered   as  firmly  established. 
vil!   require  with  the  most  paternal  at- 
tention and  encouragement  from  the  mother  country, 
at  least  a   half,  if  not  a  whole  century.     Such  has 
been  the  i'h  all  the  colonies,  plmted  in 

-such  has  been  the  history  of  <  very  colony  an- 
cient or  mod-Til.  And  to  suppose  that  a  million  am! 
a  half  of  people,  \\hohe  numbers  are  most  rapidly  in- 
creasing, can  be  transplanied  and  •  I  in  thi- 
manner,  is  chimerical  to  the  la-' 

Tie  it  annual  increase  of  our   bla<  k 

tion,  is  at  least  fort\,  and  prohu; 
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five  thousand,  as   any  man  may  be  satisfied  of,  by 
making  a  calculation  from  the  censuses. 

The  black  population  from  1790  to  1810,  increased 
about  three  and  a  half  per  cent  a  year.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  also,  that  population  increases  like  com- 
pound interest.  The  increase  is  annually  added  to 
the  principal,  and  augments  its  power  of  increase  in 
proportion.  By  the  time  a  colony,  or  colonies  could 
be  firmly  established,  the  increase  of  our  black  popu- 
lation would  probably  be  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year. 

If  then  the  bonds  of  slavery  are  not  to  be  loosened, 
till  loosened  by  colonization,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted,  they  never  will  be  loosened.  We  may  take 
another  thing  for  granted  also. — If  the  gordiou  knot 
of  slavery  is  not  untied  within  a  century  from  this 
day,  it  will  be  cut. 

A  much  more  feasible  plan  of  getting  rid  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  black  population  is,  by  encouraging  their 
emigration  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  other  West  India 
islands.  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  these 
islands  will  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  African 
race,  and  the  more  of  our  blacks  we  can  get  into 
those  islands,  the  better  for  our  country,  on  more  ac- 
coinits  than  one. 

In  1805,  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  only  twenty 
eight  thousand  whites.  In  1819,  the  slaves  had  in- 
creased to  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  eight.* 

*  See  the  governor's  statement  to  the  colonial  legislature,  in 
December,  1819.  The  increase  of  the  whites  is  not  given. 
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To  suppose  that  these  people  are  to  remain  • 
age  for  innatural  and  repugnant 
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to  j  "grew  of  knowledge  amonj;  then, 

and  as  soon  ah  tin  \  Income  in«tru<  ted  in 

pies  of  the  <hn-  ':d  in  the  natural 

of  man,  they  will  be  sure  '  - 

bondage.     All   attempts   to   ke»-|>   them    in    i.norance 

and  y,  will   he  as   ineflectunl 

the  popish  hierarchy  were,  to  stifle  the   germinal 

of  the  reformation. 

Let  tlit  meiiN  of  Si     1 1  get  a  li'-i- 

more  stability  and  consistency--  i  become  firmly 

rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  be 

extended   over  the  whole   island,  and   Irt  the  pen; 
become  habituated  to  think  and  act  for  iliem>fl\ «•- — 
let  knowledge  overspread  tin-   island,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  influence  they  will  h:i\  i  of  the 

islands — let  England  also  be  curtailed  in  her  power 
on  the  ocean,  or  let  her  get  involved  in  war  \\ith  some 
of  the  European  powers,  or  with   America,  and  we 
til  see  revolutions  in  the  West  In <!  well  as 

>pe. 

Those  who  live  to   see    the  (lose  of  thi^ 
•ill  see  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  greater  part,  if 
all  the  West  India  M:mds  under  tin-  dominion  of  the 
African  race:  and  »l;e  greater  portion  of  -.-ks 

\ve  can 

If  the  different  -•  ,  \\ould- 

est,   ahoni 
blacks   to   St.   I)u 

a  very  <  on»idiT;t!>le  d, 
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species  of  population,  in  the  course  of  ten  years. — 
The  chiefs  of  the  governments  in  that  island,  are  fa- 
vourable to  such  emigration,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
enter  into  some  arrangements  with  our  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  emigration. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  possible,  even  in  this  way, 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  our  black  population.  The 
African  race  is  effectually  planted  in  this  country, 
and  will  remain  here  until  the  last  day.  The  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  got  rid  of  entirely,  is  by  a 
general  massacre — a  measure  not  very  likely  to  be 
resorted  to.  They  are  here,  and  have  as  much  right 
to  remain  here  as  the  whites.  We  have  no  more 
right,  because  the  blacks  are  an  evil,  to  take  violent 
measures  against  them,  than  the  people  of  England 
have,  to  adopt  violent  measures  towards  the  paupers 
of  that  country,  because  they  are  an  evil. 

As  the  blacks  are  then  always  to  remain  amongst 
us,  it  only  remains  to  manage  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  them  least  injurious  to  national  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  great  object  should  be  to  increase, 
by  all  lawful  means,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dis. 
proportion  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites.  We 
have  no  right  to  adopt  any  unjust  measure  for  this 
purpose;  but  if,  by  doing  justice  to  the  slaves,  we  can 
restrain  their  increase,  and  at  the  same  time,  promote 
the  increase  of  the  whites,  sound  policy  requires  this 
to  be  done. 

By  reference  to  the  censuses,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
slave  population  increases  by  procreation,  much  faster 
than  a  free  black  population.  By  doing  justice,  there- 
fore, to  the  slaves,  in  manumiting  them,  their  rapid 
increase  will  be  greatly  restrained.  This  presents 
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The  increase  of  a  population,  it  must  also  be  re- 
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-en  it  a  much  greater  number,  in  ilic  <  ourse  of  ten 
years. 

There  is,  aUn,  Uu>  important  dill  \  cea 

an  ciii'ui-.-ititMi  Ml'  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  a  <li- 
inini-liril  increase  of  that  number.  In  the  former 
case,  tin-  pnuerof  the  fountain,  that  sends  forth  the 
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V7 
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population  in  the  free  states,  increases  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  free  black  population.  The  main 
object  of  all  measures  upon  this  subject,  is  to  increase 
the  disparity  between  the  white  and  black  population. 
A  measure  that  restrains  the  increase  of  the  black 
population,  increases  this  disparity,  not  merely  by  its 
restraint  on  the  black,  for  it,  in  reality,  accelerates 
the  increase  of  the  white  population. 

This  very  great  difference  between  the  increase  of 
a  white,  and  a  free  black  population,  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary  or  surprising,  when  the  real  condition 
of  the  two  classes  of  people  is  considered.  The 
blacks  do  not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
whites,  in  any  respect  whatever.  They  are  more 
degraded,  and  not  having  the  same  encouragement 
and  motives  for  exertion,  they  are  not  so  industrious 
and  provident.  They  do  not  marry  so  generally,  or 
raise  so  many  children.  It  certainly  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  lazy,  improvident,  and  worthless  part 
of  society,  will  raise  so  many  children,  or  multiply 
so  fast  as  the  industrious  and  prudent  part. 

That  free  blacks  do  not  multiply  so  fast  as  the 
slaves,  is  no  objection  to  their  being  set  free.  It  is 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  set  them  free;  and  if  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  is  to  be  promoted  by  it,  there  can  be 
no  objection  10  the  measure,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  so  well  oft*  when  free,  as  when  slaves.  One 
man  has  no  right  to  exercise  authority  over  the  per- 
soual  liberty  of  another,  with  a  view  to  promote  his 
interest,  nor  can  one  class  of  men  be  required  to  be 
the  conservators  of  atiotner.  The  man  who  is  at 
liberty  to  work  and  provide  for  himself,  but  from  lazi- 
ness will  not,  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  folly. 
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are,  therefore,  under  no  obligation  to  share  the  reve- 
nue arising  from  their  property,  with  the  paupers  of 
the  country — that  whatever  they  pay  towards  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  have  no  property,  is  a  gratuitous 
gift  on  their   part,  and   ought  to  be,  at  all  events, 
voluntary.      Hence,   the    almost   universal   clamour, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  raised  in  that  country, 
against  the  compulsory  assessments  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.     The  fundamental  principle  of  their  doc- 
trine is,  however,  erroneous.     The  property  holders 
have  not  an  absolute,  unconditional  right  to  their  pro- 
perty— their  right  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  nation; 
and  whatever  portion  national  interests  require,  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  they  have 
no  more  right  to   withhold,   than  they  have  to  take 
possession  of  their  neighbour's  field.     It  is  the  law 
alone  that  gives  the  richest  nobleman  in  England  a 
better  right  to  his  property  than  the  meanest  beggar 
in  the  kingdom;  and  the  extent  of  his  right  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

If  then  the  law  gives  them  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  upon  condition,  that  they 
support  the  poor  out  of  it,  let  them  not  complain  of 
the  condition,  provided  they  accept  of  the  grant. 
The  law  does  not  require  them  to  support  the  poor 
without  labour,  provided,  they  are  able  to  labour;  but 
the  laws  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  land, 
require  the  rich  either  to  furnish  the  poor  with  labour, 
or  support  them  without  labour.  If  they  are  not  wil- 
ling to  accept  of  the  grant  upon  this  condition,  let 
them  relinquish  it  altogether,  and  it  will  not  be  re- 
quired of  them  to  perform  the  condition. 
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tlitMi  i  uniplain  of  the  ,  ..m  |.  i   tlicm, 

it   would    not  hr    inorr    un:  '!«-.      Panpi-ri-in 

tin-  on-iMju.  ni  niuMpinl   di\  :- 

|)ruprrt\.  and  the  number  of  pauper-    \\ill  alv\a\««  be 
in  proportion  to  the  une<|iial  i!  in-  pour 

as  industrious  and  frugal  as  tlc-y  m 

An   unejpial   ilivi-ion   .,!'   proprrty  will 
without    pi  .'.p. Midi  »•    of    |>au- 

perisni.  until  the  ri<  h  \\ill  _i\et'nll  employ  •  all 

the  poor.  I*  liole  surjdns  prodm  t  of 

their  labour,  and    they  will  never  do  thi-.  si.  1 
man  retains  hi*  pn-  :sh  disposition. 

An  individual,  or  perh  ip>  a  thou-aml   indixiil 
may  l»y  indn-tiv  and    frugality   rai-e  them-el\es  |^ 
the  made  of  p  m,  l»nt  hy    doini:    -o.  lip 

necessarily  »ink   as  nr  nrarl\    a-  i 

Sf.i  [Je,  for   \\  here  a  e  all,  it  > 

them  to  say,  \\heihei    t!,.-  remain*! 
or  none. 

tin 

Jit  to   \\  i  \  call  their  ; 

Unt  in  thi~  '  *nd 
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to  that  of  the  public,  and  whenever  the  public  inter- 
ests  require  it,  he  is  bound  to  set  his  slave  free.  This 
he  is  bound  to  do  independent  of  any  moral  obliga- 
tion, which  the  laws  of  nature  and  eternal  justice  im- 
pose in  consequence  of  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to 
freedom.     This  is  the  condition  upon  which  the  slave 
holder,  as  well  as  the  land  owner  enjoys  his  right  of 
property.     But  for  the  positive  laws  of  the  state,  no 
man  could  have  a  right  or  interest  iu  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  his  fellow-man.     Whenever  those  laws  are 
changed,  these  rights  of  property  will  also  be  changed, 
and  they   should  be  changed,   whenever  the  public 
good  requires  it.     Private  inconvenience  and   hard- 
ship, admitting  emancipation  to  be  so,  must  be  en- 
dured for  the  public  good.     The  law  has  given  the 
master  an  interest  and  right  to  his  slaves,  as  long  as  it 
is  compatible  with  the  good  of  the  public,   and  no 
longer.     The  extent  of  the  right  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  property  holders  in  England,  and  every 
where  else  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law. 

That  iniquitous  system  of  slavery  which  gives  to 
the  slave  owners  an  interest  in  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  has  placed  a  noose  about  the 
necks  of  the  slave  states,  which  threatens,  and  is  in- 
deed actually  inflicting  strangulation  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  the  only  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  noose,  is  by  forcing  the  slave  own- 
ers to  let  go  their  hold  upon  their  slaves,  and  set 
them  free.  This,  some  of  them  will  not  willingly  do, 
because  they  prefer  their  own  private  interests  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public.  They  say,  they  have  a  right. 
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in  their  slaves  which    tin-    |m!.l  ,ht  to  la 

from  them. 

This    d  de — 

quite  us  mm  li  -o  as  that  \\  lu<  h  |u<i|>o«es  starvation,  M 
a  cure  -in  in   Kokand.      Tin-  l:i\\- 

stai<  slaves 

tu    the    detriment    of   il..-   |»ul>li<  .  anil    wli  ihe 

puldit    interest  I»MJ  it  rit;lit  to  be  rrlin^uisli 

they   have    no  r 

There  is,  li  ision  to  adopt  any  com- 

patary  methods  to  effect  ni:tiuiini--itn).  in   tin-  south- 
i   states. — All  thai  i*  \vanti-d  from   tin-  ^o\ eminent 
in    tin-    dilVi'ivnt    st-n»-s.    'H    permission    IM  ;uit. 

There  are  people  enough  \\lio  \\onld  set  thrir  slaves 
free,  i)ro\i-lrd,  the  law  allowed  it.     It  is  \\ 
that  nianuinissiou  should  h  I  than  r;t|»i 

progress.     All  *ud<lcn  changes  in  the  domestic  rela- 
tions  are   injurious.     Let   the    poliry    of  the  i;o\. 

i    tuanuini>^ion,  and   let 

Stead  of  settini;  their  fates  against  the  freedom  »»f 
blacks,  favour  and    emm,!    _         .    .md    manumi-^ion 
will  1^0  on  fast  enoi. 

very  is  an  unnatural  sta 

i^  a  strong   [eiulem\   in  all   t  nature, 

>sl,  :hey   ha\e    heen    \iida»-d.or   forced 

their  natural  order  to  regain  their  primitive  station  tfld 
efficac:\  is   not  le  — 

tk;  than  in  lint  as  pli 

!)\  their  mjud.  n   l^ill   tlie.  natural 

v  v 

when   the   medical   powers  :'t  to 

tli-  >uld    ha 

In, 

•  l,od\    pol':  a  disea-  ntu 
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ries,  which  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  if  left  to  it- 
self, would  speedily  have  cured.  This  is  most  em- 
phatically the  case  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  states 
south  of  Maryland. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  people,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
s-oon  cure  the  evil  of  slavery,  hut  the  legislatures  in- 
terfere and  prevent  it,  under  the  pretext,  that  the  evil 
of  manumission  is  greater  than  the  evil  of  slavery. 
In  this  respect  their  conduct  very  much  resemhles 
that  of  a  man  who  having  the  small  pox  virus  in  his 
system,  takes  medicines  to  prevent  its  eruptions  upon 
his  skin,  and  thereby  drives  it  to  his  vitals. 

It  may  be  a  great  evil  for  a  man  to  have  his  bndy 
covered  with  the  small  pox,  but  it  is  a  much  greater 
evil,  to  have  it  driven  from  the  surface  of  his  body  to 
his  vitals:  So  it  may  be  an  evil  to  have  a  parcel  of 
manumitted  slaves  among  us,  but  it  is  a  much  greater, 
to  have  the  virus  of  slavery  incorporated  into  the 
system,  and  driven  to  the  vitals  of  the  body  politic, 
by  preventing  its  eruptions  in  the  form  of  manumit- 
ted slaves. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  of  slavery  in  the  present  slave  states,  may  be 
mitigated  by  diffusing  the  slaves  over  the  new  states, 
that  may  hereafter  be  formed,  and  by  spreading  them 
as  much  as  possible  over  the  present  states. 

Diffusion  is  about  as  effectual  a  remedy  for  slavery 
as  it  would  be  for  the  small  pox,  or  the  plague. 

If  all  the  slates  would  encourage  and  promote  ma- 
numission, then  the  more  extensively  the  blacks  were 
diffused,  the  better  for  the  nation,  but  if  they  are  to 
be  retained  in  slavery,  and  if  the  present  policy  of 
tightening  the  bonds  of  slavery  is  to  be  pursued  by 
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i  states,  flii'ii   tin-  mi.  r.-   they  arc  diffused, 
worse  for  the   na'mn,   he<ausr   ihe  hey  arc 

dirtused  tin  uill  iii.  M-.-isr.  ts  been 

proved  hy  i,t,  in  n  -lances. 

'i.  that  .ill  the  western  slates  in<  lud 
MIL.  IM-I-II    almoM  entireh   peopled  v. 

slaves  fro  m   M:ir>  !M  ml.   Virginia,  and  '     rolina*, 

and   tlii>   has   I,  rcn   iiio*tl\   done   in   tlr  r-:   and 

in  these  latter  states,  the  slaves  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  white  population.  Tin-  evil  of 
slavery  has  in*  j;  diminished  in 

the  old  states,  while  the  mi-  hief  has  heei  leil 

\viih  all  its  horrors  to  the  new  states.  Diffusion, 
therefore,  has  had  no  good  effect  in  mitigating  the 
evil  of  slavery  in  the  old  states,  for  it  cannot  be 
•  1.  that  if  all  the  slaves  had  heen  confined 
to  them,  the  slave  population  of  those  states  would 
at  this  day  have  equalled  the  present  whole  slave 
population  of  the  old  and  neu  -uite.s.  It  is  as  d 
of  slaves,  as  of  cattle,  horses,  or  any  other  arti- 
cle of  merchandsie,  that  the  greater  the  demand  for 
them,  tin-  more  extensive  the  market,  the  faster  they 
will  increase. 

It  must   l»e    ie<  ollected  also,  that  a  free  black,   ' 
not  multiply  so  fast,   as  a  white  population,  and   that 
a  slave  population,  multiplier   la-t.-r  than  a  white  one 
in  a  -U\e  state.      ()!  n  re,  all  the  evil- 

of  an  >•    -live     population    must    sooner   or 

later    he    felt   \  \  •  ry    ]f\    >  .til-.      N\ 

slave   population   to   he  spi  hole  M 

neut,  still    if   the\  1   in   ill 

l.etuity,  and  -houl.l   rontin'.  icrease   l»\    j 

than  the    u  hites,    whirh    \  no 
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reason  to  suppose  would  not  be  the  case,  i  n  the  course 
of  time  slaves  would  be  more  numerous  than  the 
whites,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  If  the  whites 
were  to  the  slaves  as  ten  to  one,  still  if  the  slaves  in- 
creased the  fastest  by  procreation,  they  would  to  a 
mathematical  certainty  out-number  the  whites  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Population  increases  like  compound  interest,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  in  proportion  as  population 
becomes  dense,  its  ratio  of  increase  diminishes.  This 
rate  of  diminution,  however,  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained; and  it  presents  a  very  curious  question  in  poli- 
tical arithmetic,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  poli- 
tical philosopher.  But  this  difference  between  the 
increase  of  compound  interest  and  population,  does 
not  prevent  the  consequences  from  being  the  same  in 
both  cases,  although  it  will  remove  the  result  some- 
what farther  down  the  stream  of  futurity,  in  the  case 
of  population. 

If  A.  has  a  thousand  dollars,  which  he  puts  out  at 
six  per  cent,  compound  interest,  and  B.  has  a  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  puts  out  at  seven  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  it  is  very  certain,  that  B's  hundred 
dollars  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  that  not  very 
distant,  become  greater  than  A's;  so,  upon  the  same 
principle,  a  hundred  sLves,  that  increase  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
become  a  much  greater  number  than  a  thousand 
whites,  that  increase  only  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent. 
per  annum.  It  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely, how  soon  the  slaves  will  out-number  the 
whites,  until  we  know  in  what  proportion  the  increase 
of  population  is  restrained  by  its  density;  but  as  den- 
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v   operates  u  ;i  i  -traiut  u;  the 

\\hitr-,  as  well  a«  ila\  mi  thai 

pulation,  \\liiili  in*  i  <  -.IT-   m  the  greatest  .ill 

III'  Ulo«.t    Illllliri  V   at 

hai  il  may. 
The  only  effen 

number  of  slaves,  is  at  !»<  it  a  little  fat 

the   (I, i\    nf  tribulation  antl  wrath:   .-mil    MI   proportion 
M  it   is  removed    from    M-.    in  regard  («  nine,  in 
same    proportion    \\ill    it   !••  uied  in  <jn:intiiy. — 

If  thr  '  '  iiio\r(|  tin  ;D  fiiiuriu . 

it  \\  ill  he  ;.  il  lliiuc-luld  in  • 

-linatin^  tin-  da\   «if  nianiiini-'i.iii,  \ 
difficulty   of   niaini  I5v    dr:i  \\in-   li-h 

hiimU  of  >:  tlic  dilli-  nliy  of  linloos- 

;  them.      IJy    Mitntliri  in.;  tl,  .n-  tin-   pre- 

eeot,  we  nnJN  |»U\\IT,  ah'l  prepare  > 

l)ni>t    ii|i<pii   the    ln-ad.-    of    |io-tfiity    witli    re.douhled 
fury. 

Th  liuU    \\onltl   |I:INC  hccn   much  less  < 

\    in    rr:nli'  '•>'    from   our  «  oiinti  | 

linn    tin-re   is    now.      If  all  the  states,  at 
\olutiun.   had  -.-t  in  !    about 

iln-  evil  i»l  td   of  ado|ci 

me;  ;1(  ul  lied  to  ii,.  rr:is.   ii.  thi-  great  work,  at 

tin-  day,    mii;hl  \«'ry  nraii 

!  all  the  -  i.-ii  have  aiitiion-ed  and  • 

inaiHitiii--inn.    tlf     nnmlifi    of    slaves    at    thi-    <! 
would  not  oidy   h;i\e  '  :itly  less  tliu  are 

,   hut  the   num.  dark  !>•';•  ild 

.  have  hern  -re.ttl.N   !••--:  ami  if.  fro- 
,1,  nil  tl  a.lo;)t  tin-  i,  maim- 

mi  — 'u  n,  and  should  i-motirage  it  by  all  the  mean?*  in 
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tbeir  power,  in  forty  years  from  this  day,  not  only  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  extirpated;  but  the 
gross  amount  of  the  black  population  would  be  much 
less  than  it  will  be,  if  the  present  policy  is  pursued; 
and  this  effect  would  be  produced  without  restraining 
the  increase  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  population; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  the  black  popula- 
tion was  restrained,  the  increase  of  the  white  popula- 
tion would  be  promoted;  and  it  certainly  is  not  to  be 
made  a  question,  either  in  a  political  or  moral  point 
of  view,  whether  a  white  or  a  black  population  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  most  deserving  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  the  government;  more  especially,  when 
so  important  a  result  is  to  be  accomplished,  by  an  act 
of  justice,  and  by  permitting  the  people  to  follow  the 
moral  dictates  of  nature,  in  manumiting  their  slaves. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
a  forcible  manumission  by  law. — All  that  is  required, 
is  a  general  permission  in  all  the  states  for  masters  to 
manumit  their  slaves,  whenever  they  see  fit. — Such 
a   law  would  promote  manumission  fast  enough  for 
the  present.     It  would  also  cause  the  manumission 
to  be  gradual,  so,  that  no  great  and  sudden  changes 
would  be  produced  in  society. — This  would  open  a 
vein  to  let  out  the  polluted  blood  of  slavery  from  the 
body  politic,  silently,  constantly,  and  gradually,  with- 
out causing  any  sudden  shock  to  the  system. — The 
manumitted  slaves  would   gradually  acquire  the  in- 
dustrious and  provident  habits  of  freemen,  and  become 
good  citizens;  or,  if  idle  and  worthless,  they  would 
dwindle    away  and  become  extinct.     After  a  large 
portion  of  this  poisonous  blood  had  thus  escaped*  its 
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'inction   iiiighi    I, 
11  passed  in  ilu>  r.-istrrii  sUtrs,  limiting  a 

period,  after  \\hich.  all  the  children  Unit  \\ercborn 
after  a  certain  period,  should  IP-  free  at  a  certain  age. 
The  IH-II  ii<  ahilit\  of  tins  plan,  lias  been  proved  by 
actual  experiment,  in  man\  of  tin-  state*,  and  no  evil 
consetjurm  e>  \\hatr\rr  have  resulted  from  it. 

When  we  c  onsidrr  li..\\  much  pains  i-  i .iK'-n  to  per- 
suade the   people,   that  it  is  a  sin  to  manumit  tl 
slaves — that  those  who  manumit,   not  only  do  an  in- 
jury to  their  slaves,  lint  to  their  country  also. — Wl 
the   apo-lles  of  slavery    pn  a-  li    its///-  ..in.  and 

have  the  audacity  not  only  to  ejuote  the  IVntateucb, 
but  the  pure  and  holy  doririnr*  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  as  authorities  in  favour  of  slavery,  which 
is  sometimes  done,  it  is  not  surprising  that  manurais- 
-inii  dor.  not  go  on  faster  in  those  states  where  it  is 
pennined.  Hut  let  this  suhjei  :  he  rightly  underttood 
— let  the  people  know  and  feel  that  they  are  benefit- 
ing their  country,  posterity,  and  doing  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  slaves  theniM -l\t •«.,  l»\  manumitinu;  them, 
and  the  work  will  i;o  on  last  (  nough,  as  soon  as  the 

-  shall  permii  it. 

What  a    horrihle   thing  it  is,  that  men  should  be 
•upelled,   l>y   law,  to  \ioiate.   the,  moral  code  of  na- 
ture, and   forced   daily   to  do  an  act  which  tli 
sciences  tell  them,  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  (• 

•  Midi  i-  ;tll  those  states,  wh-M-.-ihe  law* 

forbid  a  master  tu  inauuuiit  his 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Conclusion. 

. 

WHETHER  I  have  succeeded  in  cracking  the  shell 
of  political  economy,  is  for  the  public  to  determine. 
I  can  only  say,  1  have  put  forth  my  utmost  strength, 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  I  have  failed,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  know,  that  men  whose  pretensions 
•were  much  greater  than  mine,  have  failed  also.  I 
am  very  far  from  supposing  that  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  the  subject  will  meet  the  approbation,  or  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  politicians  generally.  Long  re- 
ceived opinions  are  not  so  easily  overthrown.  Pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  are  not  to  be  suddenly 
rooted  up,  more  especially  by  a  man  whose  name  is 
not  yet  known  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

By  many,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  presumptu- 
ous folly  in  me,  to  attempt  to  suggest  a  new  theory 
of  political  economy,  or  to  elucidate  a  subject  which 
has  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds  in  almost 
every  age  and  country. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  of 
this  performance — whether  it  shall  be  left  to  sink 
into  oblivion;  or  whether  the  principles  I  have  at- 
tempted to  establish,  shall  he  thought  worthy  of  ex- 
amination — whether  they  shall  be  adopted  or  rejected 
by  those  who  have,  or  think  they  have  a  right  to  di- 
rect public  opinion,  on  this  and  on  all  other  subjects, 
there  is  one  thing  I  am  resolved  on — not  "to  encoun- 
u'i-  the  pain  of  disappointment."  Although  I  claim 
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anil  shall   exercise   the    ri^lit  of  i! 
on  thi-.  ns  \\.-ll    RS  on  all  other  subject*,   and  shall 
ahvavs   ronfide   in    the  <  on\  i>  lion*  of  my  own  under- 
standini;,    rather   than   rely  on    the    authority  of  I 
mai  i  am  far  fruin  supposing,  that  1  am  capable 

of  convincing  others.     Although  mankind  arc  for  the 
most  part   reasonable    I  I   ha\e   no  experta- 

lion  that  in;  are  adequate  to  cany 

.    passion, 

prejudice,  and  authority     I  expect  to  find  "old    Vdam 
too  strong  for  \unn-  Melanrthon  "     I  know  also  that 
I  am  as  liable  as  others  to  take  imprHVrt  ;ind 
ous  sicu^  of  -iilijo  ts,  and  that  I  may  have  done  so 
in  the  present  (  ; 

Although   fully   persuaded  of   all  tin'    ol.- 
have  to  iMicounter,  and  all  the  chances  there  are  of  a 
total  failure,  yet  1  am  not  discouraged  from  maK 
\\hat  some,  no  douht,  \vill  call  a  hold  and  presumptu- 
ous effort,  but  which  1  iir\n  theless  think  a  laudable 
one. 

Although  I  may  not  ha\e  vuffrcdt-d  in  su 
the  true    theory  of  political   economy,  yet  I  am  full\ 
persuaded  no  one   .  ^.      The  work   yet  remains 

to  he  done.      The    fu-ld    for   su  i  competition   i- 

open,    and    he    \\  ho  shall    succeed    in   laying  the 
true   foundations  of  this    suldime   and    nohle    i 
will  entitle  him-idf  (u  the  hrin-.!  -<f  mnnkind. 

\\'heiif\er   the    true    found  I'  the    s<  i< 

political  e<  oiiomy  -hall    he   laid,  they  \\ill   hr    laid  in 
America.      As  our  <  nnnir\   has   had    the   hi^h  hni, 
of  laying  the  true  foundations  of  ri\il 
must  al-o  have  tin    honour  of  1  he   true 
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connected,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  one,  af- 
fords great  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  the  other. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  Europeans  with  all  the 
existing  abuses  in  their  governments,  which  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  contemplating, 
until  they  appear,  if  not  natural  and  right,  at  least  so 
to  a  very  great  degree,  should  escape  having  their 
minds  perverted  by  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things. 
It  is  not  possible  that  men,  thus  educated,  should 
have  as  clear  perceptions  of  political  economy,  as 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  perceive  the  na- 
tural and  simple  operation  of 'political  measures,  and 
who  have  been  from  their  earliest  infancy  in  the  habit 
of  contemplating  the  natural  equality  of  men. 

Americans  certainly  possess  much  greater  advan- 
tages for  studying  the  science  of  political  economy, 
than  Europeans,  and  if  we  were  not  to  make  greater 
progress,  it  could  only  be  attributed,  either  to  intel- 
lectual inferiority,  or  want  of  application. 

Whatever  the  young  gentlemen,  who  earn  their 
bread  by  writing  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  may  say  about  the  intellectual  inferiority  of 
one  nation  to  another,  let  them  inhabit  which  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  or  what  part  of  the  globe  they  may,  no 
man  of  sense  and  a  liberal  mind,  unless  he  is  a  mate- 
rialist, will  ever  demean  himself  so  much  as  to  enter 
seriously  into  the  discussion  of  such  a  question.  Man 
is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  climates,  provided 
those  circumstances  which  may  be  denominated  mo- 
ral causes,  which  are  independent  of  climate  and  soil, 
are  the  same.  He  was  made  to  inhabit  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  wis- 
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dom  and  justice  of  his  Creator,   to  suppose    he   had 

made  inii'lle.  inal  iii!riioiit\  ihe  »  ondilioii  of  his  in- 
habiting an\  |ui  ti<  ni.-ir  part  of  tin-  -h.he. 

Climate    may  have  some   intlueme   on   the  consti- 
tutional  temperament,  hut    none  on    the  uial 
ITS. 

When  1  say  that  Ameii.  ans  possess  greater  advan. 
tages   for  studying   th>  [ioliti<  al  .-.  onomy 

than  Europeans,  I  do  not  m.-un  to  intimate  that  they 
possess  any  natural  -upci  iom\ ,  either  menial  or  \t\\y- 
sical  over  the  Ki)i;li-li.  S<  on  h,  I)nt<  h.  Frrndi  or 
Spanish  nations.  The  advantages  \\hirh  ue  possesfl 
are  altogether  accidental,  and  ari^r  out  of  the  nature 
of  our  government  and  institutions. 

If  any   European,   \\hether  in    the  Kdinbu 
\iew   or  any  other    publication,   chooso    t.,   ( 
that   Americans  are  naturally  inferior  to   the    Euro- 
peans in  mental  endowments,  and  that   we  are    inca- 
pable of  contributing  any  tiling  to  the  cause  of  science 
in   general,  or   of  political   economy   in   particular,   I 
certainly  shall,  for  one,  sufl'er  him  to  enjoy  his  opi- 
nion,  if  it  be    -mi  Bfe,    or   his    impudence,    if    it    be 
merely  pretended,  rather  than  demean  myself  by  dU 

-iiii;    the    <jue>tion   with    him.      Such   a  discussion 
would   be  very  much  of  the  same  character  with  that 
of  two   husbands   who    should    dispute   and    «juai 
about  which  bad  the  handsome-i  wife. 

I  am  '1  \\ith  my  o\\  n  country,  or  at  any  rate 

r  pleaded  with  it  than  with  an  ,  and  if  fo- 

;ners  aro.  not  pleased  with  it.  or  believe  it  has  any 
tendency  to  belittle  the  human   mind,  I  am  qu 
tented    that   they  should   rontinue   to  enjoy    then  opi 
nion,    and    shall    never   take   an\  nuasme,.   \\  hat.^ 
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with  a  view  to  change  their  opinion.  If  it  affords 
them  any  satisfaction  to  hoast  of  their  own  country,  its 
institutions,  and  above  all,  of  their  own  transcendent 
talents  and  intellectual  endowments,  I  have  no  sort 
of  reluctance  to  their  self-gratulation,  and  if  it 
pleases  them  to  abuse  my  country,  and  affect  to 
mourn  its  dearth  of  talents,  I  have  no  objection  to 
their  enjoying  this  pleasure  also;  or,  at  any  rate,  I 
shall  take  no  measures  to  prevent  them,  or  enter  into 
any  controversy  with  a  view  to  convince  them  of  their 
error. 

That  senseless  contest  which  is  kept  up  between 
some  of  the  newspaper,  and  other  writers,  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  about  the  natural  superio- 
rity of  either  nation,  reflects  disgrace,  so  far  as  such 
silliness  of  .individuals  can  reflect  disgrace  on  both 
countries.  It  resembles  the  contest  which  we  often 
see  boys  in  different  schools  carry  on  about  the  na- 
tural superiority  of  the  members  of  their  respective 
schools.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  sick  to  read  a 
fow  pages  of  the  fulsome  boasting  adulation  which 
we  often  see  in  the  different  publications,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England. 

If  love  of  country  and  respect  for  its  character  and 
institutions  cannot  be  excited  and  preserved  without 
such  contemptible  artifices  as  these,  better  let  them 
sink  into  the  bosom  of  oblivion. 

The>e  things  are  the  more  intolerable,  inasmuch 
as  the  writers  always  affect  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  nation.  If  they  would  always  speak  in  the  first 
person  singular,  those  who  do  not  possess  the  spirit 
of  Bel¥»adirtation,  would  not  feel  mortified  and  de- 
graded by  it,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  speak, 
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;  ,.!'    I). 

apples  :unl  tin-  -  .  in  \\  In   |i 
we  apples  swim. 

That   Americans  ei  and 

lll"l  r    nj    ;   i  .  tiny    of    U1&U   18 

in    111    Kur"r  i  ither  a 

i.i.i  of  our  o 

creating,  and  i-  tli  rather  a  cause  of  thankful 

ness  than  l>< 

1  do  nut  li\   thU  mean   tu  intimate,  that  (he  p.i 
u  I,  '-(I  and  al.  in.  \»  d  our  re\  olulion,  a.  id  esta- 

hli-hed  our  pi  e-ent  form  nf  i;o\  eminent,  are  not  \\  m 
of  all  pi  t;>r,  lint   that  Kuru|ii-.  m-    h:i\i-    no;    <: 
same  thin.;,  i^  rather  owin^  t<»  the  «  in  11111-1  uces,  in 
which  thi-y  luive    IJITII  j)i;i.  r.l,  than    to 
of  capacity,  or  virtue.     The  e\iN  \\hidi  e\i-t  in  the 
Enropean  -o\  eminent-,  :iree\iU  u  hi(  h  -i--\s   up  \\  iih 
civili/atuui.  and  are   M>  incorpuraifd   \\  i  h   ihc  gyateoi 
that  the\  <  annul  lie  «»eparau'd  without 
\vh(»le  fabric. 

If  a  youug  man  N\a-  to  liuild  a  house  upon  .in  im- 
piovecl    plan   (»f  an  hitf<  ;ure,  and   then   revile   hi*  fa- 
ther's ca>tle,  l»e<  au«.e  it-   hall-  and  parlours  were   i 
e«jnall\    (oii\cnient   \\ilh   hi-,  he    \\onld   not  he    m 
unreasonable  than   it  is  for  us  to  re\ile  the   Ku_;li-li 
goveruoieut,  be(  an-e  it  is  not  huilt  after  M.  t  a 

iii.idel,  aa  ours.       As   it    mi^ht  not  he  worth  \\hili 

ible,  and  risk  of  \\  n 

the  old  man-ion,  in  order  to  build  a  u<  ,  ,tn 

improM'd   p  >t  may    not  he  worili  \\hile  to  pnil 

down  an  old  :;o\  eminent,  for  the  purpose  of  mo- 
lt after  a  more  improved  plan.     Jt  ma\ 
coir  for  a  family,  to  live  in  an  old   fashion 
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building,  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  than  in  one 
of  an  improved  model  to  which  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed. So  it  may  be  more  convenient,  and  the  peo- 
ple may  be  happier  to  continue  to  live  under  an  old 
government,  to  \\  hich  they  are  accustomed,  than  un- 
der one  of  a  new  and  improved  model. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  supposing,  that  the  abuses 
of  governments  are  not  to  be  remedied. — Let  all  be 
remedied,  that  are  susceptible  of  remedy  without  pul- 
ling down  the  fabric.     There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  remedying  some  of  the  evils  and  abuses  that  ex- 
ist in  the   English  government. — The   public   debt 
might  be  paid. — The  laws  of  entail  and  primogeni- 
ture might  be  abolished,  and  if  necessary  to  procure 
a  more  equal  division  of  property,  the  law  of  devises 
might  be  abolished,  and  such  other  measures  adopt- 
ed, as  should  prevent  some  individuals  from  enjoying 
such  enormous  revenues  to  the  disinherison   of  one 
half  of  the  nation.     This  would  have  a  tendency  to 
cure  the  disease  of  pauperism,  and  many  other  evils 
under  which   the  jiation  at  present  groans.     These 
are  the  causes  of  national  distress,  which  neither  an- 
nual parliaments,   universal  suffrage,  nor  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  rotten  boroughs  can  of  themselves  remedy. 
When  we  contrast  the  happy  situation  of  our  coun- 
try with  that  of  any  other  on  earth,  that  must  indeed 
be  a  cold  heart,  that  does  not  swell  with  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  innumerable  blessings  we  enjoy  over  all 
other  people;  and  when  we   look  over  our  country, 
and  see  the  many  great  and   deplorable  evils,  and 
abuses  that  exist  in  it;  he  must  have  but  a  small  share 
of  amor  patrice,  who  does  not  burn   with  a  spirit  of 
reformation. 


]  POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

OIM  (ountry  presents  the  fairest  theatre  on  earth 
for  the  acquisition  of  km»\\  tin-  science  of  go- 

•nmeut  and  political  COM  Here  experiments 

may  be  made  with  safety. — Here  we  can  see  the  opera. 

(ion  of  tin-  principle*  of  nature  in  their  utmost  pm 
and  here  is  to  he  kept  alive,  that  spirit  of  liberty  and 
equality    whii  h   is    \H   [<i  !.<•   diffused   throughout 
\\  Mi-Id,  and  is  to  warm  and  animate  all   the  nations  of 
lartb. 


I  may,  perhaps,  be  indulged  \\ith  a  word  or  two 
about  the  performance  I  am  about  to  give  forth  to 
public. 

At  the  time  this  book  was  conn  I  had  no  ex- 

pectation of  writing  more  than  a  small  pamphlet,  and 
of  this  I  scarcely  anticipated  a  publication.  As  I 
have  before  said,  I  \\rote  rather  for  mv  o\\  n  amuse- 
ment and  instruc  lion,  than  for  the  public;  but  as  I 
progressed,  the  subject  became  more  interesting — new 
\\  s  and  ideas  suggested  themselves,  and  I  pressed 
onward  until  it  has  grown  to  a  volume. 

At  the  time  I  commenced,  I  had  no  more  idea  of 
where  I  should  land,  than  Columbus  had  when  he 
sailed  on  his  voyage  of  discovery;  and  I  have  landed 
at  points  upon  different  subjects,  as  far  distant  from 
those  anticipated,  as  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  is 
from  the  East  Indies.  I  made  it  a  point  to  follow 
wherever  the  principle  I  had  started  led.  \\ithont  any 
regard  to  prexious  prepossessions,  and  I  belie\>  I 
Mas  often  as  much  surprised  at  the  conclusion,  as  any 
of  my  readers,  should  1  chance  to  have  any,  will  ever 
be.  1  ha\  ver,  this  evidence,  that  my  princi- 
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pies  are  sound — the  more  1  reflect  on  them,  the  better 
satisfied  am  I  of  their  correctness. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  every  man  that  so  vast  a 
subject  as  political  economy  cannot  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  so  small  a  volume.  Upon  the  subjects  of 
some  of  the  chapters,  more  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten, by  different  authors,  than  there  are  pages  in  the 
chapters;  and  al though  as  a  general  rule,  a  big  book 
upon  any  subject,  that  depends  on  principles,  is  proof 
that  the  author  did  not  understand  the  subject,  yet 
the  subject  may  be  treated  with  too  much  brevity; 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  single  chapter  is  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  such  vast  subjects  as  are  embraced 
in  some  of  the  chapters. 

As  one  principal  olvject  has  been  brevity,  I  have 
merely  stated  the  principles  with  such  illustrations 
as  appoa'red  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  I  have  stated  them  so 
clearly  as  to  pi-event  all  ambiguity  or  obscurity. 
Should  the  reader  have  found  this  the  case  with  any 
of  the  chapters,  I  must  either  crave  his  indulgence 
for  a  second  reading,  or  if  he  has  not  patience  for 
this,  to  abate  somewhat  his  condemnation  and  censure 
until  a  more  full  and  clear  explanation  can  take  place. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  have  treated 
somewhat  too  unceremoneously  some  writers  of  high 
and  established  reputation,  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  1  have  not  meddled  with  any  thing  but 
their  arguments  and  reasoning,  and  this  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  lawful  warfare  in  all  literary  controver- 
sies. 

THE  END. 
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